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AUTHOR’S NOTE 

The delay in the publication of INDIAN LABOUR 
IN RANGOON is regrettable, but certain unforeseen 
circumstances intervened to bring this about. In 
making this apologia for its late publication I wish 
to make it clear that the Indian branch of the Oxford 
University Press was not entirely to blame for this, 
though illness among the superior staff coupled with 
changes in the management were causes contri¬ 
butory to the holding up of the actual printing. 

The MSS were in the possession of the press at 
the end of 1928 but the first proofs were not received 
by me till early in 1930. After being checked and 
modified the proofs were returned with instructions 
that the printing could be carried out. I addressed 
the press, pointing out the desirability of the publica¬ 
tion being expedited, especially in view of the 
contemplated visit of the Royal Commission on 
Labour to India and Burma in the autumn of 1930. 

I also pointed out that as I was giving both written 
and oral evidence before that Commission at 
Rangoon, I had drawn attention in my written 
statement to certain salient features in my work 
which had a close bearing on the question of Indian 
labour and that I had informed the Commission at 
the same time that I was arranging with the press 
that it was to be supplied with page proof copies of 
the book The manager of the press called on me 
about the middle of that year and promised that the 
Commission would be supplied with final page proof 
copies with the appendixes. Unfortunately this was 
never done. 
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In the meantime a number of incidents occurred 
which made it necessary that references to these 
should be incorporated in the book in order to bring 
it up to date but I was informed that as the text 
and appendixes had already been printed no 
additions or corrections were possible. But we 
arranged to put these in in the form of additional 
appendixes and to include Addenda and Corrigenda 
in order to make the book as up to date as possible. 

This has now been done. It is admittedly true that 
this method is an inconvenient one, but in the 
circumstances it was the only alternative to publica¬ 
tion without the new and additional matter. 




PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


The publishers much regret that the publica¬ 
tion of this book has been delayed owing to 
various unavoidable causes. Unfortunately, as the 
possibility of the publication being held up for so 
long was not anticipated, the greater part of the text 
was printed immediately the proofs were returned 
by the author, and therefore the very considerable 
additional matter supplied by the author has had to 
be incorporated as new appendixes (VII-XIII) and 
in the form of Addenda and Corrigenda. We 
believe that all this additional information brings the 
publication up to date. 


PREFACE 


The subject of Indian labour in Burma first 
attracted my attention as far back as 1910-1912 
about the time when the question of the agrarian 
land policy of the local Government began to excite 
public interest. There were certain aspects in the 
question which appealed to me and as little reliable 
or accurate information was available at the time 
regarding many points, it struck me that a study of 
the conditions of labour generally, and of Indian 
labour in Rangoon and its environs in particular, 
would be useful and valuable and that the collection 
of facts and material might prove useful as a ground¬ 
work for systematic investigations in the future. 

Possessing a fairly intimate knowledge of Indian 
habits, customs, conditions and traditions and 
having a fair working knowledge of Tamil, the 
predominant language of southern India, I 
commenced a series of investigations. At the 
beginning the matter was taken up as a hobby. 
Later, I began to realize that much valuable material 
existed which might form the foundation for 
systematic inquiry. But it was not till about seven 
years later that I began to give the matter serious 
attention.- 

During a period spent on short leave in India 
early in 1915 I took the opportunity of visiting some 
of the labour-recruiting centres on the Coromandel 
Coast and in South India, and of renewing my 
acquaintance with Indian conditions and of 
comparing the changes, if any, that had taken place 
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in the fifteen years since I last visited those places. 
I also paid a short visit to Bombay. In the cold 
weather of 1917-18 and 1918-19 I had occasion to 
pay short visits to Calcutta and Allahabad. 

During these early years my enquiries were not 
carried out along any systematic lines or plan, my 
object being to make a general survey of labour 
conditions. Nevertheless, the information collected 
was useful as indicating a clearer plan of campaign. 

In April 1919 I was appointed Assistant] 
Protector of Immigrants and Emigrants at Rangoon i 
and I soon realized the unique opportunities that 
existed for a closer study of the question of 
immigration and emigration and the problems 
connected therewith. My duties brought me into 
close touch with Indian labour coming into and 
leaving Burma and during the four years 191 9-1923 
and again from 19 2G to .1930 I had exceptional 
opportunities for such study. My conversations 
with thousands of immigrants and emigrants threw 
fresh light on many problems and much of the 
information and facts thus gained were capable 
of verification later on. Detailed investigations 
into the methods of recruitment, conditions of 
living, earnings and cost of living, social customs, 
housing, etc., were carried out and many and 
frequent visits were paid to the areas of work and 
the slums occupied by the labouring class. 

In March 1923 I was appointed Labour Officer, 
but the appointment was created for one "year only, 
and I possessed no staff. Owing to this handicap I 
had to confine my activities principally to continuing a 
general survey of Indian labour condition er! Rangoon. 
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Nevertheless, much additional facts were collected, 
especially in regard to wages earned, conditions 
of sendee, the drink question, indebtedness 
and the maistrv system During 

this period I succeeded in arranging a short tour to 
Mand alay to investigate conditions of labour in the 
saw'milling and allied industries there. I visited 
several saw, rice and oil mills and collected certain 
facts and materials. I also visited the houses of 
several of the labourers, mostly Burmese, to study 
living-in conditions first hand. The information 
obtained during this tour has proved of use to me. 

Early in 1924 one of the greatest strikes in 
Rangoon occurred among shipping labour. I was 
on long leave at the time, but at the request of 
Mr. (now Sir) James Mackenna, c.i.e., i.e.s., the 
Development Commissioner, Burma, I investigated 
the matter unofficially. While on leave further 
information was collected both in Rangoon and along 
the railway line and I had several conversations and 
discussions with many persons interested in the 
question. 

On rejoining duty as Assistant Protector in 
November 1924 I continued my investigations and 
commenced to put together the facts and materials 
collected in the past, but this work came to a sudden 
standstill in June 1925 when I fell seriously ill. The 
work was resumed early in 1926 and I was induced 
to contribute a series of articles on ‘ The Labour 
Problem in Burma ’ to the Rangoon Gazette, the 
leading English daily in Burma. As the Rangoon 
Gazette is a general newspaper, the articles had 
necessarily to be general in character. Space and 
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circumstances prevented their being otherwise. 
Nevertheless, the articles attracted considerable 
interest and drew attention to the economic aspects 
of the several problems discussed. I also received 
many letters from people in all walks of life asking 
further enlightenment. This was an indication of 
awakening public interest in this great economic 
question. 

It was then suggested that it might be useful if 
I compiled a work on the subject. Partly as a result 
of the encouragement of the Elon’ble Sir William 
Keith, kt., K.c.i.e., c.i.e., i.c.s., the then Finance 
Member of the Government of Burma, and with the 
desire to place the knowledge I had acquired at the 
disposal of the public in general and of those 
interested in similar problems in particular I decided 
to undertake the task. If this work rouses interest 
on the part of the public and employers and helps to 
eradicate some of the evils to which attention is 
directed its purpose will have been achieved. It is 
also hoped that it will prove a ground-work for 
others interested in the subject and assist them in 
making further researches. 

In the development of my work I have received 
much valuable advice and help from several 
gentlemen, both official and non-official, to whom 
my thanks are due. For material assistance afforded 
me in one direction or another I am indebted to 
them, but my special thanks are due to Major G. G. 
Jolly, C.I.E., M.B , CH.B., D.P.IJ., D.T.M.H., now 
Director of Public Health, Burma, and his Assistant, 
Mr. G. Moitra, b.sc., Assistant Chemist, ‘ The 
Harcourt Butfer Institute of Public Health/ 
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Rangoon, for undertaking a detailed examination of 
the dietary of labourers; to Dr. R. K. Dalai, l.m.s., 
d.t.m., D.p.u., the late Health Officer, Rangoon 
Corporation, for figures of vital statistics not other¬ 
wise available; to Dr. C. G. Crow, k.i.h., i.m.d., 
the then Port Health Officer, Rangoon, for detailed 
statistics of immigration and emigration, and to his 
Assistant, Assistant Surgeon A. Thiru, for the 
preparation of the mortality and other charts or 
graphs illustrating this work; to Mr. R. W. Bishop, 
then Superintendent, Government Printing, for loan 
of maps and advice in the preparation of the Index 
Map appended to this volume; to Mr. C. C. Cameron, 
m.b.e., Secretary, Municipal Corporation of 
Rangoon, for statistics of prices; to Mr. D. H. 
James, C.A., then officiating as Chairman, Commis¬ 
sioners for the Port of Rangoon, for statistics of 
wages paid by the Port Trust and to Mr. H. Smiles, 
m.a., Editor, The Rangoon Gazette, and Col. L. A. 
Hodgkinson Lack, m.b., ch.b. (Edin.), i.m.s., 
Professor of Anatomy, Rangoon University, for 
many valuable bints and suggestions. 

E. J. L. A 
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INTRODUCTION 


The naturally fertile parts of India have 
developed into vast reservoirs of labour accustome d 
to a low standa rd of l iving. Modern communica¬ 
tions have led to the population of these large, 
congested areas becoming accustomed to emigration 
usually of more or less temporary character, the aim 
of all but a minute fraction being ultimate return to 
the ancestral home. 

The economic and political questions connected 
with emigration to colonies outside India have for 
many years claimed public attention; and the welfare 
of the emigrants is attended to by the Governments 
concerned. Migration within the Indian Empire 
over long distances is, however, far more important 
numerically than emigration to all other countries, 
and it has received too little attention on account of 
the purely domestic character of the resulting 
economic and social problems. 

The emigration of Indians to Burma is centuries • 
old; but it was numerically unimportant until the 
development of the province under British rule and 
;-the reduction of steamer passage rates. During the 
past fifty years the resident population of Indians 
and the floating population of coolies and immigrant 
harvest labour have grown rapidly and continuously. 
They constitute an integral part of the economic 
structure of Burma; and any serious reduction of 
their numbers could hardly fail to cause a severe 
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depression of agriculture and industries, and hence 
a commercial crisis. In Rangoon may be seen 
representatives of every Indian race, creed and caste, 
come from every tract of India between the North- 
West Frontier and Cape Comorin, between Karachi 
and Chittagong. Even members of hill tribes like 
Gurkhas and Garhwalis are settled here. The vast 
majority of the immigrants come, however, from the 
overpopulated Eastern Coast of India (the 
Coromandel Coast and Orissa) and from the Ganges 
Valley. 

The impact of the influx annually of many 
thousands of Indian labourers falls almost wholly on 
one port Rangoon—whence they become distributed 
throughout Lower Burma and in parts of Upper 
Burma where industries are situated or constructional 
works are in progress. Rangoon, therefore, affords 
continuously examples of all the social evils 
accompanying the large-scale immigration of people 
of a low standard of living. There are^o classes 
of prob lems resultin g: on the one hand, "theeffect 
of the competition of the immigrants upon the 
employment and standard of living of the local 
Burmese population, and, on the other hand, the 
economic and social conditions of the immigrant 
labourers themselves. It is the I qttpr of these' 
classes of problems to which Mr. Andrew has j 
addressed himself in this book; and he has done sqj^ 
not merely for general information, but with al 
sy mpathetic insight and a desire to make public the/ 
facts concerning the evil conditions under which' 
most of the immigrant labourers have to live andfioy 
work, in the hope that something may be done to* ^ 
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improve their lot and prevent the exploitation from 
which they still suffer. 

The author is specially equipped for the task he 
has undertaken because his official duties have for 
many years brought him into the closest contact 
with the great mass of immigrant Indian labour. As 
Assistant Protector of Immigrants and Emigrants at 
Rangoon it has been his duty to meet every steamer 
arriving in port, to see that the landing arrange¬ 
ments are satisfactory, to receive complaints and 
give advice to the labourers, who are mainly 
ignorant strangers, as to where they should seek 
lodging and employment, and how- to avoid being 
cheated. Besides this daily experience he has 
devoted much time to special investigations in regard 
to the conditions of employment of Indian labour 
and into the cost of living. On these subjects there 
is no published literature, official or non-official, 
beyond a few scattered newspaper articles, and 
some brief and scrappy pamphlets, more or less out 
of date and inaccurate. The only wavpf obtaining 
most of the information he gives is bft mrect personal 
enquiries.. Mr. Andrew presents a wealth of facts 
collected from official docume nts and in the course 
of his own investigations; and I find myself much 
indebted to him as many others also will be for 
making this information conveniently accessible, 
and for the new light he has thrown on certain 
aspects of the labour problem in Rangoon. 

It is to be hoped that this book in which the 
evils connected with the recruitment of labour and 
\ employment under the maistry system are described 
■ may lead to a genuine effort being made to remove 
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the grievances of the labourers. There is no official 
system of registration and supervision of labour 
recruited under contract as there is for Cevlon and 
Malaya. Once the immigrants have left the landing 
stage the duties and' powers of the Protector of 
Immigrants are of no avail to them. It may, of 
course, be argued that the Madras Government takes 
no interest in the welfare of its people who are 
recruited in their province to work in Burma; but 
that does not mean that it is not incumbent morally 
on public authorities and employers of labour in 
Burma, and in the long run expedient also, to 
provide at least a sufficiency of sanitary accommoda¬ 
tion and legal protection against fraud for the 
hundreds of thousands of labourers who come and 
\ live, and usually go, in dire poverty. 

The conditions of employment of labour are no 
longer a matter purely of local interest. In these 
days of world-wide trade, concern is felt at the 
growth of industries in places where there is 
available an abundant supply of cheap labour with 
a low standard of living, as this tends to affect 
adversely the standard of living of workers in the 
industrially advanced cities. It is felt that equal 
minimum conditions as to safety and hours of labour 
should be observed in all cities and especially 
that the labour employed in large-scale industries 
in Asiatic cities should be protected from 
exploitation. These are some of the main objects 
of the Internat iona l Labo ur Office which is serving 
as the focus" of a wi3espread movement of interest 
and enquiry into conditions of labour in 
economically backward cities. Another group of 
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reformers with an internat ional out look are those 
medical men who have"* become pioneers in the 
progress of public health, and especially in the 
modern movement for the Complete eradication of 
communicable diseases. It is recognized that 
plague, cholera, typhus, dysentery, hook-worm and 
other widespread diseases are commonly endemic 
in areas of over-crowded population, where millions 
of ignorant people live in most insanitary conditions, 
often enfeebled by semi-starvation. These people 
must somehow be raised to a higher earning power 
and thus a higher standard of living. They must 
be educated, and have the will and the capacity to 
pay for the public services which ensure the 
health of the people. Only so will the now 
congested poverty-stricken areas cease to be danger 
centres for the spread of epidemics to all parts of 
the world. Both these groups of foreign enquirers, 
the labour refo rm ers an d the, sanitarians, will find 
Mr. Andrew’s book gives much of the information 
they need, and cannot otherwise obtain, about the 
industrial population of Burma. 

The employers of labour in Rangoon, therefore, 
ought to feel especially indebted to Mr. Andrew for 
he puts in their true perspective certain evils which 
prevail widely in the system of employing unskilled 
labour. Some employers are u naware of abuses of 
their power practised by labour contractors and 
subordinates of their staff, because the coolies 
themselves are ignorant and helpless and therefore 
mute. Others who have themselves risen from 
subordinate posts are so familiar with the prevailing 
conditions that it never occurs to them that they 
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need altering. Both these classes of employers 
would be surprised if a strike occurred, and the 
hitherto docile workers should prove obstinate. 
Chambers of Commerce in Bangoon should call the 
attention of employers of labour to Mr. Andrew’s 
book, the grievances which he describes, and the 
need for constructive efforts to be made to remedy 
them. 
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ADDENDA 

Chapter II. Rangoon 

Page 5. Line 20. For 4 last census ’ read * Census of 
1921.’ 

Lines 20 <fc 21. For 4 It is now estimated to exceed 
400,000 ’ read 4 The 1931 Census population of Rangoon 
is 400,415/ 

Page 6. Add an * after 4 1925-26 * in line 2, and 
insert the following footnote: — 

* ‘ In 1930-31, 1,811 vessels with a net tonnage of 
4,419,638 entered the Port.’ 

Line 12. After 4 93 crores * add 4 In 1929-30 the 
value of the trade was 112.84 erores, but it declined to 90.27 
crores in the following year owing to the world trade 
depression.' 

Page 8. Line 14. Add an * after 4 extension ’ and 
the following footnote : — 

* 4 This line has now been completed.’ 

Page 28. Line 13 from bottom. Add an * after 
4 Indian ’ and the following additional matter:—* 4 * Since 
the Indo-Burma Riots of May 1930 over the employment 
of Burmese labourers by stevedores and shipping agents 
following a dock strike of Indian labourers, Burmese and 
Indian labour are now employed on a fifty-fifty basis. See 
Appendixes VIII—XI.’ 

Page 32. Line 28. After 4 in the same period ’ add 
4 The figures for 1930-31 are:—area occupied by owner- 
agriculturists is 14,456 acres; that by non- agriculturists 
4,356,636 acres.’ 

Page 33. Line 22. After 4 decennium ’ add 4 The 
area so let in 1930-31 was 5,421,819 acres or 36 per cent, 
more than in 1924-25.’ 

Chapter VIII. Baggage Coolies 

Page 46. After 4 Chittagong ’ in line 26 add 4 As a 
result of a recent resolution by the shareholders of the 
Bengal-Burma Steam Navigation Company, the manage¬ 
ment of the Company has been transferred to the Scmdia 
Steam Navigation Company, Ltd.’ 


Page 47. Insert an * over * Andhra * in line 1 and 
the following note:— 4 * Owing to mismanagement by, and 
inexperience of, the Managing Agents this Company is now 
defunct.’ 

Chapter IX. Shipping Labour 

Page 54. Insert an * after ‘ instructive ■ in line 7, and 
the following note 1 * Since July 1931 the employment of 
outside contractors has been discontinued by the Commis¬ 
sioners. They now employ their own maistries and coolies 
and supervise and control this labour. Started as an 
experimental measure, the innovation has so far proved 
satisfactory. It would be interesting to know the actual 
annual savings effected by this arrangement. Under the 
old arrangement the Commissioners' labour contractors 
were paid annually something like 5 or 6 lakhs of rupees for 
work done.’ 

Page 60. Line 5. Add an * against 4 contractors * 

Page 61. Line 2. Add an * against 4 contractors ’ 

Page 64. Line 28. Add an * against 4 contractors ’ 

And insert the following note:— 4 See note to page 54.’ 

Chapter XIII. A Better System 

Page 106. Add the following as an addition to the text: 

4 Since the above was written many things have happened. 
The Simon Commission has visited Burma and has issued 
its Report recommending separation of Burma from India 
Three Bound Table Conferences have been held in London. 
At the First Conference held in 1930 the principle of 
separation was accepted, and a separate Burma Conference 
was convened in 1931. During the Sessions of this Con¬ 
ference some of the delegates opposed separation and an 
agitation was commenced in Burma by certain interested 
parties to oppose separation. As a result of the conflicting 
views the Prime Minister demanded a clear mandate from 
the Burmese people as to their desires in the matter. In 
the meantime an influential section of the Anti-Separationist 
party headed by Tharrawaddy U Pu had declared for 
separation, and the Burma Legislative Council at its 
Budget Session held in February 1982 reiterated its 
unanimous desire for Separation from India. But in 
accordance with the Premier’s decision a General Election 
was held in November 1932. The intention was that the 
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election should be fought on the broad basis of SEPARA¬ 
TION FROM, or FEDERATION WITH, India. It was 
originally intended that the election should be held in May 
I9&2 but in deference to popular demand the elections were 
held in November as stated. It was known that certain 
sinister forces were at work to mislead the populace but it 
was thought that the general wish of the Burmese people 
for Separation would triumph over the machinations at 
woikt To every one's surprise and the chagrin of the 
Separation Party the General Election resulted in a 
complete triumph for the Antis. This complete volte face 
was inexplicable. At the first meeting of the New Council 
a resolution was adopted practically unanimously ‘opposing 
separation on the basis of the Constitution offered to 
Burma by the Premier, and opposing Federation with India 
without the right of secession/ Put in plain language the 
representatives of the people in the Council were not 
opposed to separation but they opposed it only because 
they were not satisfied with the immediate measure of 
reforms offered to Burma. Likewise they were opposed to 
permanent Federation with India. The Prime Minister 
rightly held that the resolution did not answer the question 
in regard to Separation or Federation. He asked for a clear 
mandate from the Burmese as to what they desired— 
Separation on the basis of the Constitution offered, or 
Federation without the right of secession. At the request 
of the leaders of the Antis a Special Session of the Council 
was held in April-May 1933, to decide the issue. The Antis 
suddenly changed into Federationists pure and simple. 
They came to the Council to oppose separation at all costs 
and to vote for Federation without any qualifications. This 
change of attitude was clearly opposed to the principles on 
which the General Election was fought. At that election 
the people had been split up into two camps—one who were 
prepared to accept separation on the basis of the promised 
Constitution. Their attitude was that after Separation 
they would agitate for a better Constitution. This camp 
was utterly opposed to Federation. The platform of the 
Anti-Separationists was to oppose Separation on the Con¬ 
stitution outlined by the Premier. They were prepared to 
Federate only on condition that Burma could secede from 
the Federation at will. Their idea was that the Constitu¬ 
tion that would be offered to India would be more liberal 
than that offered to Burma. But when the White Paper 
embodying the Constitution for India was published it was 
seen that it did not differ materially from that offered to 
Burma. Yet in spite of this fact the Anti-Separationists 
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turned Federafeionists and this notwithstanding the fact 
that the Sayadaws (Buddhist priests) who at the elections 
supported the Antis had veered round to the Separationist 
view. The Special Sessions have ended without a decision 
being arrived at. During the debates many allegations of 
Indian influence and money payments were made and were 
not refuted. The whole position is most unsatisfactory. It 
is difficult to understand the mentality of the Antis or 
Federationists as they now style themselves. Experience 
has shown that Burma has always been the milch cow of 
Indian politicians. Burma’s needs have been denied time 
and again by India. In the Indian Legislative Assembly as 
well as in the Council of State Burma has no voice what¬ 
ever. Her demands and requests are simply ignored. 
Burma’s position would be infinitely worse in the Federa¬ 
tion, because the several Indian Provinces would be fully 
occupied in fighting their respective causes and Burma is 
going to be ignored. 

Under Separation Burma would be under a Governor 
who would be absolutely independent of the administrative 
and legislative control of the Government of India. The 

a doption of a.8iiemL.fQL.thfi -^and vControLof 

laE our would-be simplified. The scheme would also be use¬ 
ful in effecting a control on the indiscriminate immigration 
i of a class of people that Burma does not want. Indian 
I labour is essential to Burma but the large army of cripples, 

! beggars, political agitators, ne’er-do-we Us and men seek- 
j ing clerical and similar posts are not wanted. The Province 
J would be immeasurably better off without these people. A 
/ considerable section of Burmese public opinion has for some 
time past been agitating for the restriction of Indian imrni- 
\ gration. But no Bill for such restriction would stand an 
| earthly chance of passing the Assembly. There is little 
J question that a scheme of recruitment which would auto- 
) matically restrict immigration to the limits of actual 
I requirements would be highly beneficial to the Province and 
[ meet with the popular approval and support of the 
^Burmese.’ 

Chapter XIV. Rickshaw Pullers 

Page,in* Insert an * over * rickshaws ’ in line 20 and 
add * * A lighter type of rickshaws has been introduced into 
Rangoon quite recently by a group of Chinese owners.’ 

Chapter XVI. Prices and Wages 

In line 28 add a semi-colon after ‘ 2 \ 
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Page 126. In line 18 /or 'about four or five years ago* 
read * in 1921.’ Add at end of line 29 4 Since the above 
was written the Government of Burma has issued a 
‘‘Report, on an Enquiry into, the Standard and Cost of 
Living of the Working Classes in Rangoon ” by Mr. J. J. 
Bennison, i.c.s., Officer-in-Cbarge, Labour Statistics 
Bureau.’ 

Chapter XVII. Cost of Living 

Page 184. In. line 10 add an * over 4 survey * and the 
explanation* * See addition on Page 126.’ 

Chapter XIX. Mortality among Indian Labourers. 

Pages 160 <fe 161. Add the following figures of popula¬ 
tion to the headings of Tables A and B respectively: — 

Hindus. Muhammadans. Burmese. 
Total population ... 125,626 62,070 105,528 

Female „ ... 14,856 7,068 30,710 

Page 164. For * 00.09 ’ in last column of the Table 
against the year 1925 read ‘ 80.09. ’ 

Chapter XX. Housing and Sanitation 

Add the following at the end of Page 181:* As a result 
of the recommendations of the Royal (Whitley) Commis¬ 
sion on Labour, a Bill known as 44 The Rangoon Labour 
Housing Bill” is now under the consideration of the Local 
Authorities. See Appendix XIII.’ 

Chapter XXI. Sex Relation and Drink 

Page 186. After ‘ Telugus * in line 18 add * ‘ A piti¬ 
able case came under the personal notice of the writer a 
few years ago in most unexpected circumstances. During 
an investigation it transpired that a Telugu about 40 years 
of age met a girl in one of the brothels in Rangoon and took 
a strong fancy to her. She was young, about 15 or 16 years 
old, of prepossessing appearance and a recent arrival from 
India. He quickly arranged to purchase her for a large 
sum. He took her to his house and in course of time she 
became en cienie. It was only then that he accidentally 
discovered to his horror that she was his own daughter. 
She was bom shortly after he had left his village in India 
to come to Burma, and had not returned to his country. 
His wife had died soon after the child was bom and the 
baby was brought up by some neighbours. How she came 
into the hands of the procuress was never discovered. Kow 
many other similar cases exist it is impossible to say. The 



truth, is seldom known. The moral is clear. As long as 
the elasticity of the marriage tie among the Telugus exists 
and the habit of both the men and women forming illicit 
and promiscuous connections is carried on anything can 
happen/ < 

Page 189. Add the following at the end of this page; 
< ‘ Recently there was considerable agitation in the press as 
a result of a Resolution which a councillor proposed to 
* niove in the Rangoon Corporation urging segregation of 
prostitutes. Bitter controversy ensued on the Question, the 
anti-Segregationists headed by the Lord Bishop of Rangoon 
strenuously opposing the measure which was consequently 
dropped. The attitude of the Bishop and his party is under¬ 
standable, but whether their view is in the best interests of 
the general public has been challenged by more than one 
source. The position is that with the abolition of the old 
segregated area some years ago, brothels began to spread 
all over the city and the keepers did not hesitate to rent 
houses and flats in respectable areas to the annoyance of 
the residents. It was found that no sooner was the 
existence of such houses made known to the Police than 
the keepers immediately moved to some other house or 
street to carry on their trade with immunity at least for a 
while. The spread of brothels and prostitutes all over the 
town dismayed residents with growing families. This 
section argued that by segregating prostitutes within 
specified areas control would be easier and the danger of 
contamination reduced. The anti-Segregationists on the 
other hand argued that their policy was not to interfere 
with individual prostitutes but to suppress brothels and to 
punish the keepers. This view is forcibly put forward by 
Mr. R. P. Masani, Vice-President of the Bombay Vigilance 
Association. Mr. Masani writes :—“The outbursts of honest 
but contemptuously indignant critics reveal a good deal of 
misunderstanding concerning the fundamental object of the 
policy of abolition adopted by the Government after much 
hesitation and deliberation. It is necessary, therefore, to 
state the problem clearly, to point out that the reformers 
are not out to wage a crusade against prostitution, and that 
their agitation has been from the commencement directed 
against those slave markets in this city, those debasing and 
brutalising dens of vice which make Bombay one of the 
centres of a diabolical traffic in women and girls/’ 
Mr. Masani continues: “Prostitution is an age-long 
institution and society has had and will have to reconcile 
itself to it. Here in Bombay, however, a$ in other big 
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cities, over and above the normal evil of prostitution, a 
market has sprung up for a pernicious traffic in women 
which admits girls and even grown-up women being 
decoyed and depraved, entrapped and enslaved. On the 
degradation of those unfortunate creatures, ruthlessly 
exploited and terrorized, a class of the vilest of vile parasites 
lives and thrives.'’ The conditions described as existing in 
Bombay are similar to those in Rangoon. Proceeding, 
Mr. Masani asks u What will be the fate of the inmates of 
the brothels after they are closed in larger numbers, when 
the police are more active? This, indeed, constitutes a 
formidable problem. It has been ascertained that the 
majority of them, nearly 85 per cent., have come from 
other districts and that several of them are in touch with 
their families. These could return to their homes. The 
European women’s brothels have already been closed down. 
The Japanese and Arab women from Iraq and other 
Asiatics could be repatriated. The Anglo-Indians, whose 
number is small could, if they want shelter, be accommo¬ 
dated in the Rescue Homes or given suitable employment. 
There would still remain a large number of outcasts and 
homeless and helpless women. For them a camp in the 
mofussil run somewhat on the lines of a Criminal Tribes 
Settlement may be a probable solution. Those women who 
wish to live on prostitution will be free to do so singly in 
their private rooms so long as they do not offend against 
public decency, but the slave market will disappear.” 
These views are counsels of perfection, but so far as 
Rangoon is concerned the police have not been unknown 
to interfere with single women prostitutes carrying on their 
trade privately 

Chapter XXII. Welfare Schemes 

Page 193. In line 11 insert ‘ former 9 between * the ‘ 
and ‘ labour.’ 

Chapter XXIII. Concluding Remarks 

Page 201. In heading of the Table, columns 2 & 3, 
insert an * over ‘ complement ’ and add the explanation:— 
‘ * It is understood that under recent orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India the maximum carrying complements have 
been reduced.’ 

Page 218. Add an * after ‘ Andhra-Burma Steam 
Navigation Company,' and the explanation: ♦‘This 
Company is now defunct because of bad management and 
also because it could not stand the keen rate-cutting war 
of the time.’ 
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Corrigenda 

Chapter III. Indian Migration 

Page 12. Delete' the comma after ' emigration ’ in line 
21 from top of page. 

Page IS. In lino 12 for ‘ though ’ read ‘ through.’ 

Page 16. In line 12 for ‘ 2,132,992 ’ read ‘ 2,142,992.’ 

Chapter IV. Effect of Indian Migration 

Page 24. In line 4 from the bottom of page for 
‘ 1,128,748 ’ read ' 1,123,745.’ 

Chapter VIII. Baggage Coolies 

Page 51. For the existing footnote substitute: ‘ In 
August 1928 the senior partner of the labour contractors’ 
firm publicly intimated to the baggage coolies that the 
deduction of Rs. 9 hitherto made from their wages every 
month would cease immediately. This was adhered to till 
the close of 1929 in spite of the opposition of the other 
partners. The partnership in the firm was dissolved about 
this time and the senior partner of the old firm assumed 
full control. Recent investigations indicate that this con¬ 
tractor has lapsed into the old practice of oppressing the 
coolies. The evil is now worse than it ever was.’ 

Chapter IX. Shipping Labour 

Page 66. In line 20 delete the ‘ comma ’ after 
' owns.’ 

Chapter XVI. Prices and Wages 

Page 118. In line 11 ‘ rice ’ should read * rise.’ 

Page 125. In line 19 delete the ‘ comma ’ after ‘ Oil.’ 

Chapter XXIII. Concluding Remarks 

Page 204. In line 10 for ‘ refined ’ read ‘ defined.’ 

Page 206. In line 7. for * would ’ read * should.’ 

Page 210. In line 23 for ‘ east ’ read ‘ East,’ and for 
’ coast ’ read ‘ Coast.' 
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Appendix I 

Table A 

Against year 1912 under head * Women * for 4 18.608 
read 4 18,608.’ 

Against year 1921 under head ‘ men * for 4 266.621 * 
read ‘ 266,621/ 

Against year 1922 under ‘ Total Immigrants ’ for 
‘ 320.606 ’ read ‘ 320,606/ 

Against ‘ Total ’ under column 7 for 4 1,266.563 ’ read 
4 1,256,442/ 

Against ‘ Average * under column 7 for ‘ 57,571 ’ read 
4 57,111/ 

Table B 

Against 1918 under column 2 * men * for 4 208.436 
read 4 208,436/ 

Table C 

Against Calcutta: Men in column ‘ Total for 8 years ' 
for 4 760,975 ’ read 4 760,475/ 

Against Calcutta : Children : 

(a) under column ‘ 1921 ’ for 4 4,975 * read 4 4,704/ 

(b) under column ‘ 1922 ’ for 4 2,704 ’ read 4 2,975/ 

Table D 

Against Madras under * 1929 * for 1 49,197 ’ read 
‘ 48,197/ 

Against total for all ports under column ‘ 1927 * for 
4 271,807 ’ read 4 271,087/ 























CHAPTER I 
Introductory 


Burma is in a stage of industrial transition. 
From a purely agricultural country she is gradually 
and steadily developing into an industrial one as 
well. To a certain extent the development of a 
democratic spirit in the people has accelerated 
her industrial progress. Mining areas are being 
enlarged and new mills are being built, capital is 
being sunk in opening up new industries and 
generally a spirit of awakening interest .is apparent. 
Hand in hand with her industrial progress the 
development and improvement of agriculture is 
proceeding apace, for agriculture must always 
remain the predominant industry of the immense 
majority of her people and the mainstay of her 
commerce. Larger areas are being brought under 
rice cultivation , the staple article of food of the 
people of the province, and the area under other 
food and non-food crops, such as oilse eds, cotto n 
and ru bber, is expanding. For the successful 
carrying on of these varied enterprises a sufficiency 
of labour is a sine qua non. 

Every important commercial and industrial 
country in the world depends for its progress and 
prosperity on the adequacy and free supply of 
labour and in this respect some countries are more 
dependent than others on immigrant labour^ 
'Probab ly no country is so depen dent, on. extnmgf 
labour as is Burma. The indigenous population is 
unable to meet the ever-growing demand for labour 
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necessary for her steadily developing commerce and 
industries, and employers of labour are obliged to 
draw on external markets for the necessary supply. 
India, on account of its proximity and accessibility, 
is the chief contributor. 

Burma shares with other countries the economic 
difficulties that arise from industrialism. There are 
in addition her special problems connected with 
factory and other classes of labour arising from the 
social and religious customs and traditions of the 
various communities and races to be found within 
her borders. Indebted so largely as she is to alien 
Indian labour the natural inference is that ordinary 
safeguards would exist for the protection and 
amelioration of the conditions of her labourers, 
more particularly her industrial workers. The 
subject till recently has attracted little public 
attention. The people of the province so long as' 
they are not directly affected care very little, while 
Indian public opinion pays no heed to the welfare 
of their countrymen in this land. 

The absence of knowledge and literature on the 
subject, the lack of facilities for social workers and 
research students, the laissez faire attitude of 
organizers of industry and employers of labour in 
affording opportunities for the study of the various 
problems and their indifference to the many 
disabilities and abuses that beset Indian labour, 
afford special difficulties. 

Employers generally do not appear to realize the 
fact that in any scheme of development the welfare 


of the race or community of human beings as a 


whole should not be subordinated to that of the 
individual. If advancement towards full human’ 
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life is to be attained the economic progress of a 
community must not be hampered in order to foster 
the interests of the few at the cost of the many or 
even of the many at the cost of definite groups, 
whether that cost is experienced in the moral, 
mental or physical plane. This may seem a counsel 
of perfection but if the race is to maintain and 
preserve its human characteristics this principle 
must be observed. 

The tendency for wealth to concentrate in the 
hands of the few has led to the transformation of 
the masses into mere human machines and given 
rise to the problems of unemployment, under¬ 
employment and employment on insufficient wages 
and to general discontent among the working classes, 
that result in economic upheavals. It could not 
be expected that the industrial unrest of the outside 
world would not eventually spread to this country. 
Here, the labour movement has made great strides 
within the past few years and has already assumed 
such proportions that strikes and lock-outs are now 
of fairly frequent occurrence. It is time therefore 
that the public in general and the employers in 
particular recognized the importance of the subject. 
To this end the present work has been undertaken. 
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CHAPTER II 
Rangoon 

Rangoon, the capital of Burma, situated in 
lat. 16°47" N. and long. 96°13" E., is on the left 
bank of the Rangoon or Hlaing river, above its 
junction with the Pegu river and the Pazundaung 
Creek, and is 21 miles from the sea as the crow 
flies. Although it has existed as a town for over a 
thousand years it was for centuries known to 
outsiders only as a place of pilgrimage to the great 
Shwedagon Pagoda, the Mecca of the Indo-Chinese 
Buddhists. Later, it became the residence of the 
Regent of Pegu, but in those days it was little more 
than a mere collection of huts and was called 
Dagon. As such it is referred to by Gasper Balbi 
who visited -it over 350 years ago. It continued to 
remain in Talaing hands till 1763 when the Burmans 
under Alaungpaya finally subdued the Mons 
(Talaings) and took possession of the town and called 
it Yangohn or Yan-kon (meaning the end of the 
war) from which word Rangoon derives its name. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
town stretched along the river bank for about a 
mile and extended inland for a little over 500 yards. 
The centre, or town proper, was surrounded by a 
wooden stockade 12 to 15 feet high, with the river 
and a shallow ditch stretching westwards into a 
morass, as outer defences. To the north a dense 
jungle reached practically to the Pagoda walls. 
This w 7 as Rangoon when it was first occupied by a 
British force at the time of the First Burmese War 
(1824-26). Following the conclusion of peace the 
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vn was evacuated by the British in 1827 and 
nineteen years later King Tharawaddi established a 
new town below the slopes of the Shwedagon Pagoda. 

Shortly after the capture of the town for the 
second time in 1852 during the Second Burmese 
War, modern Rangoon was built and planned by 
Lieut. Fraser, R.E., and the town of 1846 became 
the present Cantonment area. 

Rangoon of the present day is largely an Indian 
city and is in no respects typical of the province. 
The city has grown out of all recognition from the 
Rangoon of 1852 or even that of 1887 and now 
extends many miles northwards from the river and 
includes areas across the Rangoon rivpr on the 
south and the Pegu river on the east. The present 
area of the town is 30 square miles and the 
population which had increased from 98,745 in 
1872 to 134,176 in 1881, to 182,080 in 1891, to 
245,430 in 1901 and to 293,316 in 1911, was 
returned at the last census at 341,962. It is now 
estimated to exceed 400,000. Rangoon is the 
principal city and port of Burma, and the second 
largest port of the Indian Empire, as claimed by 
bir Harcourt Butler, the late Governor of Burma; 
till recently it was second only to New York in 
importance as an immigration port but it now 

cl ^£alioa.4iO£.t^£4he,. world. 

Its growth and i mportance as a commercial por t 
may be judged from its shipping and trade. In 
1861-62, 438 vessels with a tonnage of 157,472 
entered the port; the number increased to 874 with 
a total net tonnage of 598,303 in 1880-81, to 1501 
with a net tonnage of 2,800,513 in 1920-21, and to 
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1667 vessels with an aggregate net tonnage of 
■4,059,568 in 1925-26. With the completion of 
the proposed Port Extension Scheme considerable 
further expansion may be anticipated. 

As regards trade, '"Rangoon handles over 90 
I per cent of the combined export and import trade 
\pl the province. The aggregate value of the 
combined seaborne trade of the port which averaged 
nearly 56 crores of rupees a year during the 
quinquennium 1915-16 to 1919-20, had increased 
to over 87 crores of rupees in 1920-21 and in 
1924-25 it was about 93 crores. 

For administrative purposes Rangoon is divided 
into a number of wards or circles several of which 
are centres of much industrial activity. Five of 
the divisions lie beyond the rivers forming the 
eastern and southern boundaries of the city proper. 
These are, Dawbon between the Pegu river and the 
Pazundaung Creek on the east; Dalla and Kamakasit 
across the Rangoon river on the south; and 
Kanaungto and Seikgyi also across the Rangoon river 
on the south-west and west respectively. The 
Government Dockyards are situated at Dawtjop 
where there are also several large rice millsV The 
extensive dockyards of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company and several large and important saw mills 
are at Dalla. There are rice mills and a match 
factory at Kamakasit while Kanaungto and Seikgyi 
are also important centres of the rice-milling and 
timber industries. The Government Timber yard is 
at Ahlone where several of the European firms have 
their saw mills. Upper Pazundaung and Botataung 
are also important centres of activity, respectively of 
the rice and saw milling industries. And across the 
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river on the opposite side of Dawbon lies Syriam 
where the Burma Oil Company have their works. 

The development of Rangoon on well organized 
modern lines is proceeding apace mainly as a result 
of the operations of the R angoon Development. Tr ust, 
a body specially charged with the duty of devising 
means and facilities to meet the rapidly growing 
needs of a constantly increasing population. Owing \ 
to its position, little expansion is possible on the I 
southern, eastern and western sides, though with 
proper and adequate equipment Dawbon on the east 
of the Pazundaung Creek and Dalla, across the 
Rangoon river, on the south should prove valuable 
suburbs capable of drawing off and accommodating 
much of the labouring population at present resident 
in the city. The first step in this direction is to improve 
and facilitate communication between Rangoon and 
these two places. The existing river communica-'\ 
tions with Dalla are unsatisfactory and thousands oU' 
coolies employed there are forced, owing to the 
absence of dwelling accommodation at Dalla , to re¬ 
side in Rangoon. The possibilities of Da wbon are 
immense, but before its potentialities as an industrial 
and dwelling area can be realized it must first be, 
connected with Rangoon. This can be achieved by 
throwing a bridge across the Pazundaung Creek. 

The greatest sc ope for the expansion of Rangoo n 
lies, lio wev er~_tow r ardsT hq nort h where there is room 
for unhampered extension and it is in this direction 
that all the main schemes for development are being 
concentrated. Considerable progress has already 
been made. The new race course at Kyaikasan 
is an accomplished fact and the University buildings 
at Kokine are now nearly completed. In the course 
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of the next few years the area of expansion to the 
north of the Sh wed agon Pagoda is expected to be 
so great that, the newly developed area is likely to 
exceed the area to the south of the Pagoda. The 
extension of the electric tramway system has now 
reached the new race course and it is anticipated 
that there will be a further extension of that system 
to the more distant parts of new Rangoon. The 
Rangoon Electric Tramway and Supply Company 
Ltd., has recently instituted a motor-bus passenger 
service which affords a cheap, easy and rapid means 
of communication with the areas lying around the 
Victoria or Kokine Lakes. And, if the projected 
extension of the circular railway line from Bauktaw 
to Mingaladon, 4 miles north of Insein, becomes an 
accomplished fact greater facilities will be afforded 
for quicker and easier means of communication 
between the city proper and the suburban area lying 
to the north of it. The loop line now extends from 
Bauktaw to the New Cantonment site a distance of 
nearly 7 miles and it passes the site of the new 
Mental Hospital north of the Victoria Lakes. 

As regards port development, the Commissioners 
for the port of Rangoon are primarily responsible 
for providing increased facilities for the proper 
accommodation of ocean going steamers, for the 
expeditious handling of the annually increasing large 
export and import trade and for the storage of cargo 
discharged from steamers. Much progress has been 
made in the last ten or fifteen years in the develop¬ 
ment of port facilities. Sule Pagoda wharf was 
rebuilt; anew line of wharves was constructed further 
west at Latter Street; a river training wall was 
built; a new Port Health Station was recently 
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erected which provides better facilities for the 
, handling of the large number of immigrants who 
arrive at and depart from Rangoon, and the 

reclamation of King’s Bank and the development at 
Dawbon, Botataung and Lanmadaw are in progress. 
The Commissioners have also under consideration 
the construction of docks and other port develop¬ 
ment schemes at Bawbon but whether these will 
fructify or not it is not possible to foretell. The 

Pegu river is subject to silting and there has been 

considerable erosion of the foreshore to the east of 
Dawbon. It is possible that attention may be 

directed towards the area near and to the north of 
Kemmendine. The Hlaing river is deep and is 
navigable for steamers of deep draught. 

There is a matter, however, to which attention 
must be directed. It is surprising that at a port of 
the size and importance, of Rangoon there are not 
proper facilities for the landing and embarkation of- 
the thousands of deck passengers who emigrate 
annually from Burma. While steps are constantly 
taken to improve and afford greater shipping 
facilities for trade purposes there has not been a 
corresponding advance in ameliorating the dis- 
cornfoi ts and hardships to which deck passengers 
are subjected in the matter of the lack of shelters. 
Theie has been little improvement in this direction 
in the past ten years. No provision has yet been, 
made for the temporary housing at the wharves of \ 
deck passengers prior to embarkation. The need? 
of shelters or sheds for the accommodation of deck 
passengers is greatest during the hot weather 
months and during the monsoon, that is to say, 
between the middle of February and the middle of i 
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November. At present deck passengers waiting to 
be put on board are obliged to remain for hours in 
the open exposed to the sun and rain. It is only 
at Brooking Street Wharf that a covered shed exists 
for the use of passengers embarking. This wharf 
resembles the letter T in shape and is uncovered. 

The distance from the shed to the wharfhead is over 
200 feet, the whole of which is practically uncovered. 

A 10 foot covered way has recently been erected 
but it is of little practical use as it does not cover 
the entire exposed area. Occasionally when not 
required by the Port Health authorities, the western 
portion of the Port Health Station is, through the 
courtesy of the Port Health Officer, made available 
for the purpose when embarkation is at Sparks 
Street Jetty. There is a covered shed at the back 
of Latter Street Wharf No. 2 but this shed is 
frequently full of cargo and cannot always be 
obtained for the use of passengers. A shed lias 
recently been erected to the north of the w r estern 
end of this wharf but it is too far away from wharves 
1 and 2 where the majority of embarkations take 
place. It is only convenient when there is an 
embarkation at No. 4 Latter Street Wharf. There « 
is no shelter of any kind at Sule Pagoda Wharf or 
Lewis Street Jetty. Steamship companies disclaim 
all responsibilities in the matter maintaining that it 
is the concern of the Local Government and the 
Commissioners for the port to remedy this defect 
by constructing the necessary shelters. The area 
covered by the old Phayre Street Wharf is an ideal 
spot for embarkation purposes provided the bonded 
warehouse is transferred elsewhere. The existing 
sheds can be utilized for the accommodation of deck 
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passengers waiting embarkation. It is understood that 
the Port Commissioners contemplate the extension of 
Sule Pagoda Wharf eastwards as far as Sparks Street 
Jetty. If this scheme materializes and the extended 
wharf is reserved primarily for the deck passenger 
traffic between Rangoon and Indian ports, the present 
practice of bringing passengers arriving from 
Calcutta in a passenger tender from Latter Street 
Wharf- to Sparks Street Jetty for medical inspection 
should cease. This practice has nothing to commend 
it, as passengers, often hardly recovered from 
the effects of a bad voyage, are accommodated 
on the lower deck of the tender which has little 
ventilation. 

One of the most important economic facts 
. /^Connected with industrial conditions in Burma is the 
V; extent to which it is dependent on Indian immigra- 
M.ion. For its industry, .its. .faaaiSDQiljaiid. iteJarade, 
more especially for the large disciplined industries 
connected with transport and those located in its 
cities and towns, Burma is dependent on alien Indian 
labour. Apart from its commercial importance, 
Rangoon is the principal industrial city in the 
province. A large number of Indian labourers' 
arriving annually settle in the town for work 
in the numerous rice and saw mills and ifq^ 
transport organizations. This huge labouring 
population is forced by circumstances to live in 
over-crowded, ill-ventilated and insanitary houses. 
Home life is not possible as the majority leave their 
wives and families in India. The life they lead 

makes an interesting study. In the following 
chapters a description is given of the several 
economic aspects of their condition. 







CHAPTER III 
Indian Migration 


The emigration of Indians to Burma is not a new 
phenomenon; it dates back to the early days of the 
eighteenth century when people from Chittagong 
and Madras were accustomed to come across to this 
country for trade or employment, the majority 
going back after the busy season. The greater 
proportion of these early visitors appear to have 
been of the better class. The pacification of the 
country after the Second Burmese War—and more 
particularly the annexation of Upper Burma—was 
the signal for Indians to migrate to Burma regularly 
and in increasing numbers, the majority of the 
immigrants being drawn from the depressed and 
agricultural labourer classes. No better illustration 
of the economic law of supply and demand can be 
offered than that .presented by the figures of the 
movements of the Indian population, migration from 
India being one of the most prominent and 
continuous features in the history of Burmese 
national life. The n atural conditions governin g 
e migration, are density of population and consequent 
competition leading to unemployment, under¬ 
employment and employment on insufficient wages. 
These conditions, coupled with the precarious nature 
of agriculture due to failure of rains, floods or cattle 
disease, to famine or widespread scarcity, to 
pestilence, plague, cholera or influenza, are 
present in India. The sparsity of the population of 
Burma and the growing demand for labour for the 
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development of its agriculture and industries and 

for the opening up of the country generally are 

additional factors which encourage emigration from 

India. Further, the provision of easier, cheaper and 

quicker means of transport induced emigration. 

The Tables of Appendix I are invaluable in 
furnishing a basis for the study of the problem of 
Indian migration in particular. Table A exhibits the 
movements of the population in the twenty-two years 
1908-1929 between Rangoon and all other ports 
including the minor ports of the province. The 
figures are those recorded at Rangoon, though 
which practically all the passenger traffic entering 
or leaving Burma passes. It will be observed that 
except in 1917 the balance has always been in 
favour of immigration resulting in a net addition 
to the population of over a million and a quarter 
souls in the twenty years. 

Table B relates exclusively to the passenger traffic 
between Rangoon and the ports of India during the 
sixteen years 1913-1929 for which period alone 
accurate statistics are available. It is a useful index 
of Indian migration, besides affording a ready means 
of determining the proportion of the movement of 
the Indian population to the total movement. A 
comparison of the figures in Tables A and B will 
show that Indian migration accounts for considerably 
more than 94 per cent of the total immigrant 
population and for about 90 per cent of the 
emigrants. It must be noted that the figures in both 
Tables include saloon or cabin passengers; but as 
the proportion of cabin to deck passengers is so 
small, being less than 2 in every 100, the figures 
quoted may be accepted as sufficiently accurate for 
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til practical purposes. It will be observed that while 
particulars relating to the sex of the immigrants are 
furnished in both tables similar details are not 
available in regard to emigrants. This is explained 
by the fact that all in-coming passengers are subject 
to medical examination by the Port Health 
authorities on arrival at Rangoon while a similar 
examination is operative only in the case of 
emigrants proceeding to ports out of India. 
Statistics of emigration to Indian ports are furnished 
by steamship companies who till very recently did 
not maintain separate records for sexes. 

The statistics indicate two i mport ant facts : one, 
a tendency for immigration to increase and the other, 
the preponderance of immigration over emigration 
resulting in a net gain to the population of Burma. 
In the sixteen years referred to Indian immigrants 
exceeded emigrants by over a million souls, 
notwithstanding the periodic and temporary 
character of Indian migration. The European War 
broke out in 1914 and the dislocation to shipping no, 
doubt accounted for only 27 and 66 per cent 
respectively going back in that year and in 1915 
Their enforced stay in Burma in these years waW 
probably the cause for 96 per cent, the highest yep 
recorded, returning to India in 1017. Agricultural 
conditions were not particularly favourable in Indiij 
in 1919 and 1920 owing to monsoon failures ancj 
consequently only 68 and 62 per cent respectively 
returned to their homes. Besides, influenza in ah 
epidemic and virulent form was rife throughout, 
India in 1918-1919. Conditions improved in the 
following year. Favourable rains and absence of 
cattle disease induced the people to go back in 
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er numbers. This is clearly reflected in the 
flow back of emigration in 1921 and 1922. The 
winter rains of 1923 failed and standing crops were 
considerably affected, so much so that early in 1924 
distress, and in some districts famine, occurred in 
the Madras Presidency and continued till October. 

This was followed by a calamity of another kind. 

The monsoon rains were so excessive that unprece¬ 
dentedly heavy floods occurred in several districts 
causing great damage to standing crops and property 
and even loss of life amongst human beings and 
cattle. Other provinces, particularly Bombay, 

Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab, also 
suffered severely from abnormal floods due to over 
abundant rainfall during the year. The years 1927 
and 1928 were also years of bad harvests and 
general agricultural depression in several parts of 
India. 

The figures in Table B amply illustrate the fact 
that the flaw of Indian labour to and from Burma is. . • ■ 

v . i ijvft • 7 4 

controlled by the vicissitudes of agricultural and ^ ' ’ 

other conditions in India and not so much by 
conditions in Burma. Favourable rains, good crop 
prospects, absence of cattle disease and good trade 
conditions in India mean smaller arrivals in, and 
greater departures from, Burma, of the Indian 
labouring class. Conversely, the prevalence of 
famine, scarcity and cattle disease and unfavourable 
agricultural prospects due to drought or excessive 
rain force them to emigrate to this province in 
larger numbers and to stay here for a longer period. 

Indian immigration, as indicated above, is 
te mporary and periodic or seaso nal. It is temporary 
mainly because of the marked d isproport ion in pie 
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m‘t»lS»L3vb.icll..prohibit. the enugr;Bioii..af..women 
across the : !arly in th 


I able B gives a good view of this phenomenon, but 
to obtain a more accurate conception of the 
remarkable disparity in the numbers of the sexes of 
the immigrants from India we must refer to the 
statistics of Indian deck arrivals. These are 
exhibited in Table C of Appendix I by ports. In the 
eight years 1921-1929 for which period alone detailed 
and reliable figures are available, of the arrivals at 
Rangoon 2,132,992 were adult males against 138,423 
adult females, giving a sex ratio of one female to 
every 15 males. This disproportion is not the same 
for all classes; it is highest in the case of 
Chittagonians and Uriyas and lowest in the case 
of Tamils. The abstract below illustrates this 
phenomenon, the figures against each port indicating 
approximately the number of male arrivals to every 
one female. 


Arrivals from 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Calcutta 

12 

16 

16.5 

17 

16 

16.7 

16.4 

14.7 

Chittagong 

35.5 

47 

50 

56 

37 

50.9 

33.0 

26.4 

Madras 

6.5 

8 

8 

9 

8 

S.l 

8.3 

10.0 

Coromandel 

18 

19 

21 

20 

22 

17.6 

18.7 

19.6 


The disproportion in the sexes among 
Chittagonians is actually much greater than the 
figures in the statement above would appear to 
indicate. This is explained by the fact that the 
figures in Table C, Appendix I, include Arakanese 




















and Burmese from the Arakau Coast ports. The 
majority of the Chittagonian arrivals are employed 
in the sampan and small craft traffic and as engine- 
room and deck crews on ocean-going and riverine 
steamers. The latter obviously have to leave their 
wives and families behind; the former class usually 
return to their homes every year and the need of 
bringing their families across does not arise. In 
order to ascertain the exact proportion of purely 
Chittagonian females to males, a separate record was 
maintained by the author of arrivals from Chittagong 
only during the years 1927, 1928 and 1929. The 
table below exhibits the result. 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Katio 

1927 

31,274 

162 

193.0 

1928 

38,880 

527 

73.8 

1929 

41,756 

968 

43.1 

Total 

• 

111,910 

; 1,657 

67.5 


A considerable number of Tamil agricultural 
labourers bring their wives and female relations with 
them; this accounts for the comparatively small sex 
disproportion among this class. Although Hindus by 
religion and race, the caste system is not par ticularly 
rig id among the.labouring class of Tamils who come 
tn . .. Burma , iSS fidusta n s have m recent 

years shown a tendency to bring over their waves 
and families but as a considerable number oT^fiyas 
come to Burma via Calcutta their inclusion in the 
arrivals has tended to r aise the sex disp arity in the 
case, ofLtli is por t. It is unfortunate that separate 
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offic ial records, ., relating, to. Uriyas coming ~via 
fia lffitta are— not, available. But from personal 
observation and general information tlie sex ratio 
of Hindustani immigrants may be said to be about 
12 to 1. In order to check this estimate the arrivals 
from Calcutta by a number of steamers during 
the period December 1926 to November 1927 were 
closely watched and a count recorded by the writer. 
Altogether the arrivals by thirty-six steamers were 
tallied. The count gave a total of 31,771 persons 
comprising 29,144 males, 1,675 females and 952 
children. Of this number Uriyas from Cuttack, Puri 
and Berhampore (Ganjam) accounted for a total of 
4,197, females numbering 21 and children 41. 
Excluding Uriyas the figures give a sex proportion 
of 15 males to one female. A separate enumeration 
was also made during the same period of arrivals 
from Calcutta by twenty-two other steamers. No 
Uriyas arrived by these steamers. The enumeration 
gave a total of 10,483 males, 925 females and 480 
children resulting in a sex proportion of 11 males 
to one female. 

The people coming from the Coromandel ports 
comprise Telngus (commonly called Coringhis) and 
U rivas who are Hindu s. The caste and tribal customs 
among these people are very rigid; especially is this 
V' case with the Uriyas, and it is a rare occurrence 
to find a man bringing his legal wife across the Bay. 
The women that come across are generally those 
who have been ostracized or have lost caste as a 
result of a lapse from virtue or some similar cause 
and many that pose as wives of their male 
companions are really concubines or mistresses. 
The disproportion of the sexes among these two 
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classes is consequently very high being’^afcout, 17 
males to o ne femalft-ia Jhn rase nf t,he: Telugus and 
150 to one in t he case of Uriyas . An actual count 
was made "of Tfie"arrivals from the Coromandel ports . 
during the twelve months, December 1926 to ' 
November 1927. In this period the direct arrivals ’ 
from the Coromandel coast numbered 109,633 
males and 5,799 females. Telugus accounted for 
75,869 males and 5,558 females, giving a sex ratio 
of 13.6 males to one female, and Uriyas numbered 
34,005 adults of whom only 241 were females, 
equivalent to 140 males to every female, a very high 
sex ratio. Including arrivals via. Calcutta., Uriyas , 
numbered 38,161 adults of whom 37,899 were males 
and 262 females equal to a ratio of 145 males to one 
female. A further count was made by the writer 
during 1928 and 1929. The arrivals from the 
Coromandel coast during the two years totalled 
190,389 of whom 176,396 were males and 9,201 
females. Telugus accounted for 135,646 males and 
8,981 females, and Uriyas for 40,750 males and 
220 females, the ratio of males to females being 
respectively 15.2 and 185.2. 

The migration of Indians to and from Burma, is 
season al, that is to say, the largest arrivals and * 
departures occur at certain definite periods. 

f November and December are the greatest immigra¬ 
tion months particularly the latter when labourers 
from the Coromandel ports, Madras and Calcutta 
come in greatest numbers. Emigration to all these/ 
places is heaviest in the period March-Mayy 
departures to Calcutta and Madras being largest in 
May and to the Coromandel ports in March. This 
is partly due to the monsoon conditions in the Bay 
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of Bengal and partly to the fact that the demand for 
labour for reaping paddy and for rice mills 
commences in November-December. The move¬ 
ments of the population do not, however, imply that 
large numbers come for a few months only; the 
departures of March-April are not always the 
arrivals of the preceding November-December but 
of some years before that. This fact was verified 
by a series of enquiries carried out by the writer 
at various times during the period 1921-1927 



arrivals, departees and those in* Rangoon. '^Iffost 



f rom 3 to 5 yea ga , as they cannot -affordihe. expenses 


of more freq uent because a sojourn 

of less than 3 y&am, .enable Jliem to 

save sufficient money to take hac k to th^ir h r 

t Force3n5v ^onomit !i. pressure in their home 

emigrate, their one purpose is to save as much out 
of their earnings as they reasonably can and this 
object cannot be attained in under three years. 

Ninety per cent of Indian labourers who come 
to Burma from the Madras Presidency arrive with 
only a mat and an earthen receptacle which 
contained their food for their voyage. They are 
generally very lightly clad. The men wear a dirty 
cloth covering their loins and a similar strip wound 
round their heads; their women are clothed only 
in an old sari. On their return to their,.hornet.J,kev 
are^gm ; the men are dressed in 

shirts, coats, dhotis or loin cloths and turbans, while 
the women are clothed in clean petticoats and saris 
and wear jackets. Uriya and Tamil labourers take 
back little baggage beyond their bedding and a small 
box containing their personal effects. Telugus, on 
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-t hg>6ther hand, carry besides their personal effects 
put up in strong boxes or wooden trunks, articles 
of furniture such as cots, chairs, tables, almirahs 
and logs of teak wood. Hindustanis and Chittagonians 
generally arrive and depart with considerable 
baggage. Tamils and Telugus either carry their 

food for the voyage or purchase their requirements 
from the ship’s bazaar-man. As their caste prejudice 
is very great, l lriyas always carry their own food 
requirements for a voyage. They generally take 
parched rice and oul or beaten rice, plantains and 
coconuts. They will not purchase anything from 
the ship’s bazaar-man nor will they drink the water 
provided on board ship. The water from the 
coconuts provides their drink during the voyage. 
C hittagonian s invariably always purchase their 
food requirements on board. Hindustanis carry 
provisions and also purchase food on board. 




m 


It is interesting in this connexion to refer briefly 
to another characteristic feature of immigration to 
Burma. Though Burma is adjacent to both China 
and India ' c 6hinese immig p nts are comp aratively 
very low. 


This is due~to the difficult nature of the 
land journeys and to the unsettled conditions on the 
border. Po litical cau ses afford another reason. 

Chinese immigration is more or less of a permanent 
charac ter. . Though ethnologically speaking both the 
Burmese and Chinese belong to the same race, 
namely, the Mongolian, the influence of the Chinese 
on the indigenous population is less marked than ^ , ^ f 'v 
that exerted by Indians. This is due to the ancient 
and advanced civilization of India, and also to the 
/ fact that Buddhism came to Burma from India and 
not from China. There is a larger proportio n of 
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educated Indians, in the towns especially, who take 
a prominent part in politics and civic duties. The 
Chinaman, on the other hand, is more concerned 
with his trade and rarely goes in for politics. 

The conclusions and inferences to be drawn from 
the foregoing are:—(1) Emigration from India is 
heaviest in years of famine, floods or other 
agricultural disasters; (2) it is temporary and 

periodic; (3) the unequal proportion of the sexes 
among emigrants renders home life impossible and 
leads in many instances to moral degradation; (4) 
emigrants come from densely populated tracts and 
mainly from the depressed classes; and (5) there is 
no real emigration from Burma to counterbalance 
immigration. 




CHAPTER IV 

Effect of Indian Immigration 

Before examining the effect of Indian immigra¬ 
tion on the indigenous population it may be 
interesting to trace the causes that, led up to the 
steady and increasing flow of alien labour from * 
India. In the eighteenth century, the large 
migration of Upper Burmans to Lower Burma was 
due to their conquest of the Talaings. Their 
migration to the south after the First Burmese 
War of 1824 was due partly to the uncertain and 
scanty rainfall of Upper Burma contrasted with 
Lower Burma, but mainly to the insecurity of life 
and property and the tyranny and oppression of the 
Burmese kings, who held their Court at Ava, 
Amarapura and Mandalay. These Upper Burmans 
were settled on the land when the fertile districts 
of the Delta were opened out for cultivation over 
fifty years ago and to their energy and enterprise is 
mainly due the subsequent progress and development 
of; this tract. After the British annexation of Upper 
Burma in 1886, peace and order were established, 
roads and railways were constructed, and extensive 
and costly irrigation works were repaired or newly 
made, as in the Mandalay, Kyaukse, Shwebo and 
Minbu districts. The immediate effect of the 
cutting of the irrigation canals and the consequent 
supply of water was to render agricultural practice 
in these precarious Upper Burma districts more 
certain and profitable. Another effect ivas that the 
price of rice land which at the time of the 
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annexation was scarcely Es. 5 an acre rose to 
Es. 50 and Es. 100 and the value of paddy 
correspondingly increased from about Es. 50 to 
Es. 150-200 per 100 baskets. The changed aspect 
of agricultural conditions in Upper Burma induced 
many families who had established themselves in the 
Delta and become affluent to move back to their 
homes in Upper Burma. This reverse process of 
immigration from Lower Burma, to Upper Burma 
gradually led to the supply 6f Upper Burman 
labour becoming deficient and scanty arid alien' 
Indian labour had to be secured to supplement local 
and indigenous labour necessary for the rapidly 
expanding area under rice cultivation. As the size 
of individual holdings in Lower Burma was unwieldy, 
being about 69 acres on an average and beyond the 
capacity of a family or household to work, the 
employment of outside labour became essential. 
These then were the circumstances which led to the 
establishment of Indian immigration described in the 
preceding chapter as a permanent phenomenon. 

We have seen that the movements of the Indian 
labouring class result in a surplus in favour of Burma 
which on account of the many factors controlling 
migration, varies considerably from year to year, 
ranging from as high as 144,696 in 1914 and 
111,289 in 1920 to as low as 8,518 in 1917, vide 
Table B of Appendix I. In the sixteen years 1913- 
1929, for which period reliable statistics are 
available, the excess of immigration over emigration 
amounted to 1,123,743 souls or an average of 70,234 
per year. Allowing for mortality and for those who 
do not belong to the labouring class, it may be 
assumed that annually on an average between 
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30,000 and 40,000 Indian labourers do not return 
to their homes. The demand for Indian labour is 
directly due to the inadequacy of the indigenous 
labour to meet the growing needs of the country; 
and a demand being created‘it is not unnatural that 
full advantage has been taken by the Indian of the 
opportunity thus presented notwithstanding the 
concomitant disadvantages and disabilities attaching 
to work in Burma. 

What effect then has this large annual surplus 
on the indigenous population? At first sight it would . 
appear that the annual exodus from India acts in.- , 
directly creating a competition with indigenous 
labour.^ut reflection vdIL.shaw.Jiiat-thk.km ot so. 

We have seen that on an average about 75 per cent 
of Indian immigrants return annually to their homes 
indicating that that proportion is needed every 
year to supplement local labourIt is the 
balance of 25 per cent only, representing 
some 30,000 or 40,000 persons, therefore, that 
may be * said actually to come into direct 
conflict with the indigenous population in 
competing for work in the various spheres of 
employment. The Chittagonian competition in 
Akyab and the southern Indian competition in 
Hanthawaddy illustrate this fact. The economic \ 
demand of Burma is not for agricultural but fot B f 
urban labour, not for the raising of a crop, but for 
its disposal and for the large industrial needs of the 
towns. The truth of this is amply demonstrated by! 
a reference to Mr. S. G. Grantham’s Census Report | 
for 1921. So far as agriculture as the main 
occupation is concerned, Table XX shows that of 
a total of 1,027,690 workers (622,185 males and 
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405,405 females) returned as actually employed as 
agricultural labourers, home races accounted for 
no less than 985,070 workers (583,068 males and 
402,002 females) or 96 per cent of the whole as 
compared with 40,303 workers (36,255 males and 
4,048 females) or rather under 4 per cent 
contributed by immigrant Indians, the balance being 
provided by other classes. The corresponding 
figures for cultivating tenants are :— 


-7—- 

Race 

Number of actual workers 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Percentage 

Home races 

494,032 

329,281 

823,313 

97 

Immigrant Indiana 

16,781 

1,632 

18,413 

2 

Total, all races 

512,362 

331,178 

844,540 

100 


It will thus be seen that immigrant Indians 
supply rather less than 4 per cent of actual workers 
Ndimong agricultural labourers and cultivating tenants 
'combined. So far, therefore, as agriculture proper 
is concerned the indigenous population is not too 
hardly pressed by Indian competition. In fact, it is 
problematical whether the displacement of the 
home races by Indians in agriculture proper is as 
great as that by Upper Burmans in former times. 

B 2 $ition is vas tly diffe rent in the industrial 
sphere . Mr. Grantham carried out, ii motion 
with the Census, a Special Industrial Census of 
establishments employing ten or more persons and 
the results of his labours are exhibited in 
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Table XXXIIA, Part II. The tabulation distin¬ 
guishes skilled workers from unskilled workers in 
such establishments and details are given of the 
number of labourers for each class of race. But it 
is suffcient for our purpose to quote the numbers 
relating to home races and immigrant Indians. 
The following are the comparative figures for the 
province as a whole :— 


g 


r- 

NUMBER OF LABOURERS 

Race 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Total 


Number 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Number 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Number 

Percen¬ 

tage 








Home races 

8,048 

36 

19,986 

23 

28,033 

26 

Indiana 

12,533 

55 

61,983 

73 

74,616 

69 

Total, all races 

22,547 

100 

86,926 

100 

1 

107,843 

MMJ 

100 


These figures indicate that home races supply 
rather more than one-third of the skflled labour 
and less than one-fourth of the unskilled, whereas 
Indian races supply more than one-half and nearly 
three-quarters respectively of the skilled and 
unskilled labour employed in the country, and that 
there are five unskilled Indians to one skilled whilei 
for home races this proportion is just one half as 


disproportion is greater in th e town of 


la W 

_ 

Ran goon-,. Home races account for slightly over 27 
per cent of the total number / of skilled workers 
employed in industrial establishments in Rangoon 
compared with just over CO percent of Indians. In 
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the unskilled section the variation is even more 
marked being respectively 4 and nearly 95 per cent 
for the two classes. The following table exhibits 
the number of skilled and unskilled labourers 
employed in industries in Rangoon distinguished by 
races together with the number of each class 
employed in the rice-milling and saw-milling 
industries which employ by far the largest number 
of labourers :— 
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Race 


Home races 
Indians 


Total, all races 


NUMBER OP LABOURERS 


All industries 


Rich Milling 


Saw MILLING 


Skilled 

Un¬ 

skilled 

Total 

Skilled 

Un¬ 

skilled 

Total 

Skilled 

Un¬ 

skilled 

Total 

2,831 

812 

3,643 

129 

184 

313 

331 

112 

443 

6,203 

20,383 

26,586 

304 

6,767 

7,071 

787 

4,679 

5,466 

10,243 

.21,555 

31,798 

679 

7,069 

7,648 

1,254 

4,792 

6,046 




Lie labour force e mployed in shipping circles, is. 
practicaily aTl Indian. 

Discussing Indian immigration in his Report on 
the Census Operations in Burma, 1911, Mr. (now Sir 
Charles) Morgan Webb, c.i.e., i.c.s. (Retd.) says: 

As far back as the history of Burmese national 
life can be traced by means of its chronicles and its 
legendary lore, migration from India has been one 
of its most prominent and continuous features. Both 
the Burmese and the Talaings owe their evolution 
from a number of small, wild, scattered, disunited 
and nomadic tribes into large and cohesive 
kingdoms, to their contact with Indian colonists 
i who had settled in numerous small colonies in the 
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valley of the Irrawaddi. The earliest attempts at 
any form of government beyond a mere tribal 
organization were commenced under Indian auspices 
at' Tagaung, at Prome and at Thaton. The religion 
Qjf Burma equally with its system of government was 
'obtained from Indian sources. Indian influence is 
to be found in every branch of Burmese life, not 
only in its religion and in its government, but also 
in its architecture, its festivals, its ceremonials, and 
in its more intimate and domestic phases. The further | 
back in point of time the investigations are carried j 
the greater is the degree of Indian influences 
perceived. In view of the prevailing tendency to/ 
assume that the Burmese as a race are doomed by' 
the modern incursions of Indians into the province, 
it seems necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
existence of the Burmese, as a powerful and wide¬ 
spread race is due to Indian immigration. Just as in 
the past the Burmese tribes assimilated what was 
essential and what was advantageous from the 
immigrant Indian, and evolved a highly individual¬ 
ized racial existence from the amalgamation, there 
is reason to believe that the present phase of Indian 
immigration is strengthening rather than weakening 1 
the hold of the Burmese on the province.’ 

Though they have lost a portion of the urban 
industry, such loss is more than compensated by the 
remarkable manner in which the Burmese have 
availed themselves of the opportunities for coloniz¬ 
ing available wastes. ‘ The dispersal of the Burmese i 
population over its unoccupied portions,’ to quot^Jj. 
Sir Morgan Webb again, ‘ is a far sounder basis off 
future permanence and stability than would have \ 
been obtained by a larger concentration in its towns \ 
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JZ. his meals free and often perquisites in the shape of 
y&t' a ration of tobacco or betel or both. Further, he 

Jft Ar.,^ -- ..I- _ l 11 ,1 , .1 


l for the purpose of sharing its urban and industrial 
I development.’ 

For it must be remembered that the agricultural 
abourer works under conditions widely dissimilar 
from those in towns. The general level of his wag£ s 
is lower than that of the town worker, but there are' 
many compensating factors which more than \ 
counterbalance the lower comparative wage earned, 
advantages which when measured in terms of the 
current coinage of the realm mean an expenditure 
to the urban worker. The agricultural labourer, 
and sometimes his family as well, is housed free 
during the term of his employment, he usually gets 


does not always work the whole day throughout the 
/ period of his engagement; there are occasions when 
no work is to be done. It is possible for him to 
turn such intervals to profitable account to himself 
in subsidiary occupations, such as, making or 
sharpening dahs (heavy knives) at which Burmese 
are adepts; these fetch a ready sale. The 
position is different in towns. His earnings 
are invariably restricted to the period of actual 
employment—no work, no pay, being the general 
principle of payment in industrial occupations—and 
represent practically his total monthly income. Out 
of this he is generally obliged to house, feed and 
clothe himself and his family perhaps as well, and 


when 


work is scarce or wages low or illness 
prevents him from attending work, great economic 
suffering results. Generally speaking, it is the 
urban population which is the first to experience thcr 
pinch of poverty. 
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His lo wer stand ard of liv ing enables, the Indian 
l ah<)ureiiJ;Q .ju^cept. .a .lawei:..Jca l tiS . af wage and this is 
an important factor to be remembered in any 
discussion of the question of competition between 
Indian and indigenous labour. But this is not the 
only reason why Indian labour successfully 
competes with and supersedes Burmese labour. 
The Indians are indu st rious and thrift y. On the 
other hand, we find that Burmese labourers 
continue to be extravagant and do not trouble to 
curtail their expenditure in order to build up a 
reserve. The^gjnejJ^ lies in the education of the 
Burmese labourers and in getting those of Lower 
Burma to adopt the standard of living of their 
countrymen in Upper Burma, a stafidard which is / 
not appreciably higher than that prevailing among! 
the Indian peasantry in Burma. 

In this connexion it would be usef pfegfe trac e 
the advent of.the Imji :m inly Bpimose agriculture. 

In olden times all agricultural lands were almost 
entirely in the possession of the Burmese who ; 
cultivated their own fields and harvested the crop j 
with, when necessary, the assistance of hired labour 
from Upper Burma. With the growth of 
population and trade and the natural extension of 
cultivation it became necessary to employ Indian 
labour to supplement local hired labour. A factor 
which encouraged the employment of Indians was 
the uncertainty of the Upper Burma supply, as 
migration from that part of the province depended 
largely on the condition of the harvest there as well 
as on the fact that Upper Burmans who came for 
the ploughing and sowing of the rice crop took to 
going back just before the harvest in order to 
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ltivate cold weather crops in their own parts. 
The Chettyar had some time previously acquired a 
more or less permanent footing all over the 
province and was the financier of the Burmese 
cultivators. Originally, money was advanced only 
on a note of hand ; but gradually security began to 
be demanded. Deficient rainfall, or floods or 
cattle disease led to further borrowings for the 
following year’s operations against a mortgage of 
their lands. Inability to pay because of a succes¬ 
sion of bad seasons and poor harvests eventually 
resulted in the Chettyars foreclosing and lands thus 
began to pass from owner-agriculturists into the 
Hands of these non-agriculturist Indian money 
lenders. This process of transference of the 
ownership of lands from the actual cultivator is 
clearly illustrated by the fact that while the 
occupied area in the ownership of agriculturists 
increased by only 5 per cent from 14,636,046 acres 
in 1914-15 to 14,700,611 acres in 1924-25, that in 
the possession of non-agriculturists increased from 
2,512,677 acres to 3,392,945 acres or by 35 per 
cent in the same period. 

The Chettyars being non-agriculturists needed to 
obtain tenants for the lands that had thus passed 
into their hands, and they let these out on rental, 
either for cash or on a share-produce basis, to 
whoever was willing to cultivate them. At first 
many Burmans both from Lower and Upper Burma 
.took up such tenancies. Gradually, however, the 
4humbe!r of Upper Burma tenants diminished and 
I their places were taken by Indians. A further 
factor now began to operate in creating competition 
between Burmese and Indian cultivators. This was 
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the rise in the price of paddy which encouraged 
landlords to demand higher rents. As the cost of 
living and the cost of cultivation had also increased 
simultaneously, Burmese agriculturists found 
themselves unable to pay the increased rents 
demanded. This brought the Indian cultivator 
immediately into competition with the Burman 
cultivator. With his lower standard of li ving it was 
possible for the Indian cultivator to accept tenancies 
of land at rents which the Burmese cultivators found 
themselves unable to accept. Those Burmans who 
still possessed agricultural lands, encouraged by the 
rise in the price of unhusked rice, were enabled to 
improve their standard of living and to indulge more 
extensively in hired labour, finding it more profitable 
to Jet out their lands at fixed rentals than to cultivate 
the lands themselves with the attendant risks of 
cattle disease, crop failures, etc. The area let at 
full rents thus continued to rise and in 1924-25 it 
amounted to 3,976,202 acres against 3,133,874 
acres in 191,4-15 or an increase of 27 per cent in the 
decenniurjjj' 

To sum up, it may be accepted that Indian 
labour is indispensable for agricultural development 
in Lower Burma, and that, in Upper Burma, for the 
present, no alien labour is required; and that so far 
as Rangoon and the larger towns are concerned a 
sufficiency of supply of Indian labour is absolutely 
essential for the equipment of the large industrial 
establishments, for shipping and transport work 
and for miscellaneous operations which do not find 
favour with the Burmese. The partial supersession 
of Burmese by Indian labour in agriculture may 
perhaps be regretted, but as an adequate supply of 
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labour is essential for manning agricultural and 
mechanical industries the wisest course is not to 
check or reduce its supply. In some quarters there 
is an outcry against Indian immigration and it is 
desired to keep the alien Indian out of the country. 
As a matter of fact, riot so long ago a section 
of Burmese public opinion tabled a resolution for 
the exclusion of Indians entering the province. In 
order to pacify the demand the Local Government 
drafted a bill known as the ‘ Sea Passenger Tax ’ 
Bill which was passed through the local legislature. 
The bill provided for a tax of Rs. 5 on all adults 
entering Rangoon by sea. Fortunately for Burma, 
however, the Governor-General declined to accord 
his assent to the measure. But with the separation 
of Burma from India and the removal of the 
Governor-General’s control and power of veto, it is 
possible that the demand for the exclusion of Indians 
will become more insistent. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that wiser counsels will prevail and that any 
measure of legislation will not extend to Indian 
labour. While Burma will undoubtedly be better 
off without the large army of beggars, mendicants, 
cripples and those seeking clerical and similar 
employment that invade the province in annually 
increasing numbers from India, she cannot do 
without Indian labour certainly for some consider¬ 
able time. Such a measure would be impracticable 
and unwise from an economic point of view. The 
partial displacement of indigenous by foreign labour, 
as indicated above, is, also, no new r movement. It 
is a phenomenon common all the world over—in 
Europe, America and Eastern Asia for instance. 


CHAPTER V 
Recruitment 

Broadly speaking, Indian immigrants are drawn 
* from six main divisions of the people of India, 
namely, the Telugus or Andhras , the Uriyas, the 
Tamils, the Hindustanis, the Bengalees and the 
Punjabis. The term 4 Hindustani ’ includes both 
Hindus and Muhammadans; it literally means people 
from * Hindustan \ The expression * Bengalee ’ 
includes Chittagonians. The Telugus and the Uriyas 
form the main labour corps of this province. The 
Punjabis come from the Doab of the Punjab and 
find employment chiefly as artificers, turners, 
overseers, etc. in large engineering concerns, such 
as the railway and motor workshops, dockyards and 
foundries; some are employed as motor car drivers, 
and a certain number in Upper Burma find employ¬ 
ment in conservancy and scavenging work. 

The majority of the Bengalees proper are 
employed in a subordinate capacity in Government 
or railway or local fund service or in mercantile 
offices mostly in the clerical line, but some are 
shop-keepers or traders. Many are mechanics; in 
fact, Bengalees from the 24 Parganas were originally 
the principal technical labour employed in factories 
and workshops in Rangoon. The Chittagonians 
who come over to Burma are mostly Muhammadans. 
A large proportion of them are engaged in sampan 
and small craft traffic and they furnish the bulk of 
the labour required for ship and launch crews. They 
are also found in mills and dockyards where they 
are employed as drivers, tindals, oilmen or khalasis. 
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The Tamils come from the southern districts of 
the Madras Presidency. The middle class of Tamils, 
like the Bengalees, are employed in the clerical line 
in Government, railway and mercantile offices. The 
lower middle and the lower class generally follow 
agricultural pursuits' but are also well represented 
in rice mills. 

The Uriyas come mainly from the district of 
Ganjam in the Madras Presidency and from the 
province of Bihar and Orissa. They provide the 
bulk of the labour required by the railway and the 
Public Works Department for rail arid road 
construction and earthwork. They are also 
employed in mills, dockyards and foundries either 
as skilled or unskilled workers. 

The Telugus come principally from the 
Coromandel coast and the Ceded Districts, and they 
furnish the bulk of the labour employed in mills and 
factories and by shipping companies. Many also 
find work as ordinary porters or carriers and several 
thousands are engaged as rickshaw pullers and hand¬ 
cart men. Those coming from the Nellore district 
belong to the scavenging class and provide the bulk 
of the sweepers found in .Rangoon and its suburbs. 

Hindustanis come mainly from the United 
Provinces and comprise both Hindus and 
Muhammadans. A large number of both classes take 
service as chaprassis or peons or durwans and as 
watchmen, though many are petty vendors, in which 
occupation they appear to be exceptionally 
successful. 

Among the other classes of Indian immigrants 
may be mentioned the Gujaratis and the Suratis' 
who form the Indian mercantile community of 
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Rangoon, the Chettyars who are the chief financing 
agency throughout the province, and Gurkhas, 
Nepalese and Bhutias. The Gurkhas are cultivators 
though many take to domestic service or cattle 
breeding, while the Nepali and Bliutia immigrants 
are principally traders. 

Indian labour coming to Burma may be divided 
into two main classes, namely, free labour and 
labour that enters the country under contract. Free 
labour means labour that comes of its own free will 
unfettered by any restrictions or conditions and with 
no fixed ideas about the kind of employment. This 
class takes to any kind of work that may be available 
at the moment from tilling the ground or reaping 
the crop to ordinary menial work. Generally speak¬ 
ing, all classes of Indian immigrants except the 
Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas, belong to the division 
of free labour. A large proportion of the three 
classes mentioned above comprise labour recruited 
in India under a system of contract through the 
agency of labour suppliers. 

The method of recruitment may be briefly 
described. Mills and large industrial concerns 
usually .employ a labour contractor or maistry whose 
main duties are to obtain the requisite labour force, 
to maintain it up to requirements and generally to 
see that the labourers do their work. When labour 
is required the mill or firm enters into an agreement 
with its contractor for the supply of a certain 
number of labourers for a certain period, stipulating 
at the time the rate of wages that will be paid for 
each class of labour and the remuneration to the 
contractor for his services as recruiter. In some 
instances, the contractor is given an advance of 
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money for the grant of advances to the labourers 
and to defray the expenses of their journey from 
India to Rangoon, the advances being subject to 
recovery by instalments without interest. Generally, 
however, contractors do not now ask for or accept 
advances. They are able to finance the undertaking 
themselves having acquired capital during their 
past operations or they experience little difficulty in 
raising what is necessary either from their friends 
or the Chettyar. This is a very valuable asset and 
places them in a position of independence. 

The contractor either proceeds to the recruiting 
centre in India or deputes an agent for the purpose. 
Labourers are induced to come over with various 
promises and prospects of good pay, etc. and as a 
further inducement advances ranging from Rs. f>0 
to as much as Es. 300 or Rs. 400 and sometimes 
Es. 500 are given for the liquidation of debts and 
for the maintenance of their families for a couple 
of months till the workers . are able to make 
remittances. On being obtained, the requisite 
number of recruits, including women in some cases, 
are taken to the nearest port of embarkation and 
brought across to Rangoon. The contractor or his 
agent bears all expenses of transport and rationing 
en route. On arrival in Rangoon the labourers are 
taken to the place of their future activities and set 
to work. 

To safeguard himself the contractor or his agent 
insists on the labourers executing a contract or 
agreement prior to embarkation in the case of those 
recruited in India, or before entering employment 
in the case of those recruited locally. Execution of 
the contract or agreement consists in obtaining the 






labourer’s thumb impression on stamped agreement 
forms or on blank stamped paper. The agreement 
constitutes an undertaking to serve the maistry or 
contractor for a given period, but the term of service 
is usually not specified at the time. It is also an 
acknowledgment of debt for a certain sum which 
is supposed to represent the actual advance received 
and the cost of food and transportation, but here 
again, the actual amount of the indebtedness is not 
specified and not infrequently the entering of con¬ 
siderably larger sums at a later date has been known. 
This document now becomes a very valuable 
weapon in the hands of the maistry or contractor 
and the enslavement of the labourer begins from 
that date. 

Two facts stand out prominently under this 
system. One is that labourers recruited for service 
in Burma commence life with the burden of debt., 
The other is that the labourers are directly under 
the control of the maistry or contractor; the 
labourers in fact are the servants of the maistry 
and not of the mill or company. The extent 
to which the labourer is at the mercy of the 
maistry will be evident from the fact that the maistry 
controls the disbursement of wages. Service under 
these conditions naturally affords facilities for and 
leads to oppression, extortion and various other 
abuses. This system of recruitment is commonly 
known as the ‘ Maistry System ’ the evils of which 
are many and which will be described in succeeding 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Classes op Labour 


As outlined in the preceding chapter the labour 
employed in this province may be classed in two 
main divisions, skilled and unskilled, the latter 
comprising the greater proportion of immigrant 
labour. As the term connotes, skilled labour 
represents labour trained or proficient in some 
particular branch or section of industry or trade, 
and it is not to be confused with technical labour 
which falls in a different category. 

Unskilled labour is of tw T o classes, namely, that 
which comes of its own free will into the province 
and that which is brought in under a system of 
contract through the agency of labour suppliers or 
contractors. 

Skilled Labour. Skilled labour finds employ¬ 
ment in mills, factories and dockyards and in 
transport operations in railways and shipping 
circles. In virtue of its character, this class of 
labour finds ready employment and commands 
remunerative wages. Moreover, not being fettered 
by any contracts or agreements inimical to its 
interests, its e- otnic condition and standard of 
living is good. 

Unskilled Labour — Free. A very large propor¬ 
tion of the unskilled labour which comes to Burma 
belongs to this class. Coming in search of work 
and-with no preconceived ideas, it takes up work of 
any kind to be found from ordinary porter work to 
such operations as tilling the ground or reaping the 
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crops, on terms which vary from fixed daily, weekly 
or monthly wages with or without a supplement, 
that is to say, free housing and part rations, to 
sub-tenancy. A large number secure sub-tenancies 
on terms which comprise the leasing or renting of 
a piece of land for varying periods, 3 to 5 years as 
a general rule, against payment to the owner- of a 
stipulated monthly or annual cash rental, or of a 
certain portion of the produce arising out of the 
cultivation of the land. The leases or rentals are 
subject to renewal on expiry of each period. Under 
this arrangement the labourer works the land as his 
own property, paying the land revenue and capita¬ 
tion or thathavieda tax, as the case may be, and as 
long as the rent is regularly paid he remains in 
undisturbed possession of the land. Usually a few 
years’ activities are sufficient to enable him to save 
several hundreds, and not infrequently thousands, 
of rupees. With these savings, representing the fruits 
of his toil, the sojourner returns to his country. 

While a barge number engage in the pursuits 
enumerated above, a by no means negligible pro¬ 
portion take up service as malis (gardeners) and 
domestic servants. These earn fairly good wages 
and their emoluments generally include rent-free 
quarters. They are thus in a position to remit a 
large part of their wages to their relatives in India 
and at the same time to 4 build up a reserve against 
their return home. Some take up casual work 
hewing wood or drawing water, and these also make 
a fair living. A considerable number, estimated at 
between 10,000 and 15,000, also find work as 
rickshaw and handcart pullers. Generally, the 
latter are better off than rickshaw pullers. As a 
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rule, the free unskilled labourer is in as fair an 
economic position as the free skilled labourer. 

Unskilled Labour—Contract. As indicated in 
Chapter V, this class of labour is employed in rice 
mills and in other commercial organizations which 
obtain their labour by recruitment through the 
agency of maistries. The economic condition of 
this class is much inferior to that of the classes 
referred to above. It is on this class therefore 
that attention should be focussed. No less than 
30,000 labourers belonging to this division are 
employed in Rangoon alone. They are an illiterate, 
unorganized and helpless body. They are brought 
from the Andhra (Telugu) and Tamil districts of the 
Madras Presidency. The manner of their recruit¬ 
ment and treatment leaves much to be desired. 




CHAPTER VII 
The Maistry System—Its Evils 

The term Maistry, as generally understood, is 
applied to the man who is in charge of the labour 
employed in mills, factories and similar large 
organizations, though it is sometimes used in a 
looser sense to indicate the man who is charged with 
the task of recruiting labour. Literally, the word 
‘ maistry ' means ‘ headman The status or 
position of a maistry depends on the strength of the 
labour force under his charge. Thus, a gang 
maistry is one who is in charge of a small group or 
gang of men, usually 10 to 20 in number. Several 
groups or gangs form a charge and the man in 
control is known as a charge maistry. The man 
in full control of the entire labour organization of 
the particular firm or company where the labour is 
employed, is called the head maistry. A labour 
contractor isr a somewhat superior individual; he is 
the person who is under agreement or contract with 
a firm or concern to supply and maintain at its full 
strength the necessary labour as stipulated in the 
contract; and he is usually a man of some influence 
and financial standing, either having the necessary 
resources or able to command the means necessary 
to pay his way through the initial stages of his 
term of contract. In some firms the terms 
‘ Head Maistry ’ and ‘ Labour Contractor ’ are 
synonymous. Where a labour contractor is 
employed he is the man in control, all the other 
over-men being subordinate to him. 
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The employment of gang maistries is peculiar to 
shipping circles and earth and other constructional 
work. Their functions consist in supervising the work 
of the coolies under them, directing their operations 
and rendering assistance when occasion arises; they 
are also the medium for the communication of orders 
or instructions to the staff under them and for the 
disbursement of wages. Maistries are responsible to 
the head maistry or labour contractor, as the case 
may be, for the proper functioning of the labour 
employed; they do no actual work themselves, but 
merely supervise the work of the gangs. Occasionally, 
they act as arbitrators in disputes between the men. 

In rice mills and factories there is a clearer 
division of the labour employed, the whole labour 
force being divided into sections, each section-being 
under one or more maistries according to the 
magnitude of the work or area operated on. For 
1 instance, oiie section is specially engaged on the 
work of discharging paddy from boats or from 
railway wagons, another in removing the paddy to 
the godown, a third in feeding the mill, a fourth in 
bagging the milled rice, a fifth in removing the bags 
to the godown and a sixth in loading the rice in 
boats or steamers. The strength of each section 
depends on the kind and volume of work to be 
handled, and may vary from say 30 to 150 men. It 
will be realized that wherever labour is employed in 
large numbers, direct and close supervision is a sine 
qua non, and the employment of maistries as 
supervisors is an easy, efficient and economical 
method of achieving this result. So long, therefore, 
as they are employed only as supervisors of labour, 
their utility cannot be gainsaid. 



The evils of under-payment, extortion and 
exploitation arising out of the ‘ Maistry System ’ 
have from time to time been ventilated on the 
platform and in the public press but since allegations 
were unsubstantiated it has been difficult for 
Government or the Legislature to move in the 
matter. But the reluctance exhibited by the 
labourers to come forward and give the necessary 
evidence is the greatest handicap to any scheme of 
reform. This reluctance is due to fear of reprisals 
by the contractor or maistries. Provided one 
approaches the men sympathetically and cautiously, 
little difficulty will be experienced in gradually 
worming the truth out of them. 

Careful and prolonged investigations, carried out 
by the writer have resulted in the accumulation of 
material which shows that far from being exaggera¬ 
tions the allegations have been understated. The 
ramifications of the Maistry System as affecting the 
more important classes of cooly labour, are 
described in -subsequent chapters. 





CHAPTER VIII 

The Maistry System—Its Evils 
Baggage Coolies 

are several steamship lines engaged in the 
passenger carrying service between Rangoon and 
the ports out of Burma. Two of these, the Bibby 
and the Henderson lines, are on the English service. 
The ‘ Seang ’ line and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
or ‘ Maru ’ line are engaged in the passenger 
traffic with the Far East. The other lines of steamers 
are the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
Ltd., the Asiatic Steam Navigation Company, Ltd., 
and the Bengal-Burma Steam Navigation Company, 
Ltd. Till recently the second named company held 
the contract for the carriage of mails and Govern¬ 
ment passengers between Rangoon and the 
Andamans. This line now maintains a direct 
periodical passenger service with Chittagong in 
agreement with the B. I. S. N. Co., and an 
occasional passenger service with Calcutta and 
Madras. The Bengal-Burma Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd., with headquarters at Rangoon, at 
present owns two steamers and has a third under 
charter. This company is concentrating on the 
Rangoon-Clvittagong service, but intends later on to 
open up a passenger service with Calcutta and 
possibly with the other Indian ports. The company 
is doing very well and is rapidly capturing the 
passenger traffic with Chittagong. A fourth com- 
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t any, known as the Andhra Burma Steamship Com¬ 
pany, registered under the Indian Companies Act, 
has recently started a passenger service between 
Rangoon and the Coromandel ports with a chartered 
steamer. 

Baggage coolies are recruited locally by labour 
contractors employed by these companies. These 
contractors are in direct control of the men. Such 
coolies are usually employed on a temporary basis, 
that is to say, the coolies are only engaged when a 
steamer arrives or sails and receive a daily rate of 
wage. One company maintains a regular staff of 
coolies and gang maistries on a monthly wage for the 
specific purpose of handling free of all charge for 
transport the personal effects of passengers arriving 
at, or departing from, Rangoon. 

The coolies are more or less on the 
permanent staff, that is to say, they only vacate 
their positions on proceeding to their country, when 
the vacancies are filled up. As they are not 
entitled to leave of any kind, they do not retain a 
lien on their appointments. Service carries with it 
the usual liability to disbiissal for bad work, 
frequent absences, insubordination, misdemeanour 
or for any malpractice. 

Previous to 1918 the rate of wages paid by 
employers to this class of labour was Rs. 14 per 
month, but on the representations of the coolies 
that the cost of living had increased, and incidentally 
as a result of the Report of the Deck Passengers’ 
Committee appointed by the Government of Burma 
in 1917, the rates were increased to the present 
standard. The contractors, who are under a legal 
obligation to their employers to provide the necessary 
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staff, and to maintain it at the requisite strength, 
receive as their remuneration a commission of one 
' rupee per head, the commission coming out of the 
wages of the staff. 

Although the sanctioned permanent staff 
consists of 4 gang maistries and 80 coolies, the 
contractors actually maintain a staff of 8 gang 
maistries and 78 men. Four maistries receive a 
salary of Rs. 25 each and two the same wages as a 
cooly. The two extra maistries are not paid by the 
employer. They receive no regular wage but 
derive their emoluments from the coolies. 

The facts that these investigations revealed 
are:— 

(i) That when the wage of the baggage coolies 
was Rs. 14 a month the whole amount was 
appropriated b;/ the contractors who in addition 
levied a charge of Rs 2 from each cooly monthly, 
the coolies being given a free hand to earn what 
they could by tips from the passengers for services 
rendered; 

(it) That with the increase in wages to Rs. 20 
the coolies receive only Rs. 10 a month as fixed 
wages instead of Rs. 19 to which they are entitled. 
The sanctioned rate of Rs. 20 is subject to a 
deduction of one rupee, the amount of commission 
per head to which the contractors are legally 
entitled. Rs. 9 are also appropriated out of each 
cooly’s wage by the contractors; 

(in) That every cooly is required to contribute 
one rupee four annas a week out of his takings 
from passengers; the weekly contribution amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 97 is divided equally by the eight 
maistries; 
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(iv) That every cooly desiring a number—the 
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badge of permanent service—has to pay the 
contractors a sum of Rs. 41, of which Re. 1 
represents commission to the contractors’ clerk, and 
that this sum is demanded every time a cooly wishes 
to rejoin on returning from his country. Though 
purporting to be a deposit for good behaviour the 
amount is rarely refunded to the coolies on leaving 
service; 

' ( t i) That recently the contractors have been 
engaging only new inen r refusing to re-employ old 
hands. The reason for this is said to be that the 
new men are willing to pay a higher premium than 
the customary rate of Es. 41 which the old hands 
decline to pay. Rut the fact appears to be that the 
contractors are not anxious that the true state ol 
affairs should become known, a contingency more 
than possible owing to dissatisfaction among the 
older employees; 

(vi) That extra gangs, whenever employed, do 
not receive any remuneration for their services. 
Extra gangs of 20 men each are temporarily engaged 
with the sanction of the employer whenever occasion 
arises at a fixed wage of 12 annas per head for the 
work to be performed. The entire wages of such 
gangs are drawn from the employer but are 
appropriated by the contractors, the men being 
given liberty to get what they can out of the 
passengers; 

(vii) That notwithstanding the heavy appropria¬ 
tions and deductions referred to above, service as a 
baggage cooly is still attractive. The leason 
is that the extortions from the travelling public 
are so considerable that the coolies are able 
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to make a comfortable living from the work. 
Recently a baggage cooly was offered other employ¬ 
ment on a wage of Rs. 20 per mensem with free 
quarters. He declined the offer explaining that 
the wages were not sufficient to maintain himself and 
his family consisting of a widowed mother and an 
unmarried sister. He said that he was paying 
Rs. 25 as his share of rent for part of a room where 
he lived with his family and that his cost of living 
was about Rs. 30 a month. Questioned as to his 
income he admitted that his net average daily takings 
from passengers was not less than Rs. 2. The offer 
was also declined by several other coolies. 

It would therefore appear that the emoluments 
of the contractors amount to Rs. 780 a month 
excluding the appropriations of the wages of 
temporary gangs and the premia charged for 
appointments, while the emoluments of the four 
rnaistries paid by the employer amount to about 
Rs. 75 each a month. The two rnaistries who 
receive a cooly’s wage each make on an average only 
Rs. 5 less a month while the two extra men each 
make about Rs. 48. 

The question of the ‘ alleged illegal demands of 
wharf coolies for carrying luggage ’ was one of the 
matters referred to the Committee appointed by the 
Government of Burma in 1917 to investigate the 
allegations of hardship and ill-treatment suffered by 
deck passengers entering or leaving Rangoon. And 
in regard to this the Local Government decided that 
it, was necessary to secure that for ‘ the transport 
of their baggage the arrangements shall be such that 
they are not subjected to extortion on the part of 
porters.’ 
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In .1919 the evils enumerated above were found 
by the author to be substantially true. The practice 
of baggage coolies demanding payment from 
passengers was carried on with such impunity that 
it was little short of a public scandal. Repeated 
representations lead to strong measures being 
taken. Ooolies caught in ,the act of demanding 
money from passengers were summarily dismissed. 
This action did not strike deep enough however, but 
as a closer watch was maintained over the coolies 
they found it difficult to continue their extortions 
and as a result the evil was gradually eradicated and 
it practically ceased by the end of 1921. The 
practice appears to have been revived in 1923 and 
it is now just as bad as it was in 1919. The matter 
is again engaging attention and it is hoped that the 
practice of baggage coolies extorting payments from 
passengers will eventually be put a stop to. 

But so long as contractors and maistries continue 
to oppress the men employed under them, and to 
take away from them part of their legitimate wages 1 so 
long will illegal demands continue to be made from 
the travelling public. The remedy is obvious. Deduc¬ 
tions from the wages of the coolies should be put 
down with a strong hand. Extortions from the 
public will then automatically cease. It is not 
sufficient for employers to claim that the wages are 
disbursed direct to the coolies. It is clearly their 
duty to see that the coolies are not defrauded by 
contractors and maistries. With sympathetic and 
tactful handling, the coolies can easily be induced 

1 Early in August 1928 the senior partner of a firm of labour 
contractors intimated to the baggage coolies that in future the 
deduction of Rs. 9 would not be made from their wages. This is 
satisfactory. 
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$6 state the true position of their monetary arrange¬ 
ments with their immediate superiors. This is what 
the author has succeeded in discovering, though the 
men have been reluctant to repeat their charges to 
the officials concerned. 
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Shipping labour may be divided into two broad 
classes; that employed by stevedores and that 
employed by the labour contractors under agree¬ 
ment with the Port Commissioners and the Steamship 
Companies. The work of stevedoring gangs is 
confined to the loading and unloading of steamers 
either at the wharf or in the stream. When a 
steamer is moored to a buoy, boats are employed to 
carry cargo from, or to, the steamer. On arriving 
alongside, the boat crew fasten the goods to be 
shipped to the slings attached to the steamer’s 
derricks. The stevedoring gang is responsible for 
unslinging the cargo and packing it securely in the 
hold. When cargo is to be discharged into cargo 
boats in the stream, the duty of the' stevedoring gang 
is to remove the cargo from the hold and attach it 
to the slings. If the steamer is alongside a wharf, 
the gangs are responsible for handling all cargo 
between the steamer and the wharf-head and the 
cargo boats alongside. In the case of export cargo 
they are responsible for unslinging and packing in 
the hold all cargo taken up by the derricks from the 
wharf-head or boats alongside. When a steatner is 
discharging, the duty of the stevedoring -gang is to 
fasten to the slings the cargo in the hold. 

The work of the other division of shipping labour 
consists in removing to the godowns the cargo 
discharged from steamers by stevedoring gangs, and 
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in the case of export cargo from the transit sheds 
to the wharf-head. This class of labour is also 
responsible for the handling of all cargo between 
the railway sidings and the sheds. A detailed 
description of the work performed by the Port 
Commissioners’ labour contractors is interesting 
and instructive. 

The labour contractors under their contract have 
to supply labour for the following operations:— 
(a) unslinging from derricks and cranes, remov¬ 
ing, sorting and stacking Import cargo in the transit 
sheds; (b) unloading from railway wagons, stacking, 
removing and slinging Export cargo; (c) removing, 
receiving and delivering Warehouse cargo; (d) 
removal of Import cargo on which demurrage has 
accrued to stock godowns; ( e) re-stacking of Import 
cargo in transit sheds to make room for new 
Import cargo arrivals; and (f) departmental work. 

When a steamer arrives the contractors examine 
the registers maintained at the wharves to ascertain 
the tonnage, etc. of import cargoes to be 
discharged, as well as the hatch lists giving 
particulars of the amount and type of cargo in each 
hold. On the foregoing information they provide 
the necessary labour and supervisory staff. Provided 
the cargo is expeditiously cleared from the wharf- 
head, properly handled and correctly sorted and 
stacked, the amount of labour employed is not 
questioned. In the case of export cargo the 
contractors rely on shippers’ declarations of the 
quantity of cargo to be shipped, to decide what 
staff is necessary for the proper performance of the 
work. When cargo has to be removed from the 
wharves to either the duty-paid or bonded 
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warehouses the labour contractors are furnished 
with particulars of the goods to be removed 
and instructed to provide the necessary labour. 
The contractors are also required to post 
every day a fixed amount of labour at both 
the duty-paid and bonded warehouses to receive 
and deliver cargo. If the labour supplied 
is insufficient for the work in hand additional 
men are ordered. Payment for handling import 
and export cargo is made on a percentage 
basis calculated on the amount of landing charges 
received by the Commissioners from shippers and 
consignees. For removing, receiving and delivering 
cargo, payment is made on a tonnage basis, 
calculated on the total tonnage of goods handled. 
For the remaining operations, namely, removal of 
demurrage cargo, re-stacking of import cargo and 
for departmental work, daily labour is employed. 
In this case a written order stating the number of 
men required is issued to the contractors, before 
the work actually commences. Such labour is paid 
for by the Commissioners at a fixed rate, namely, 
Rs. 4 per gunner, Rs. 3-2 per maistry and Re. 1-9 
per cooly for 12 hours’ work. 

At the outset it must be said that the evils of 
the Maistry System are not evident in all stevedoring 
businesses because as a result of closer supervision 
and control over their business by a few of the 
principals, there are fewer complaints of oppression 
and under-payment from members of the shipping 
labour force. To appreciate the significance of the 
handicap under which shipping labour suffers it is 
necessary to give a general description of the 
practice among European and Indian stevedores. 
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A European stevedore employs a head maistry 
and a foreman; the latter is paid his wages direct 
by the firm at a rate of Rs. 6 and a food allowance 
of Re. 1 a day for each working day. The 
rates paid for the other classes of labour for both 
day and night work are :— 

For each day or night of actual work, 

Head Maistry ... ... Rs. 2 0 

Kamalis 1 ... 2 12 

Winchmen ... ... ,, 2 13 

. Coolies ... ... ,, 1 9 

Shipping labour works in gangs, separate gangs 
being employed for day and night shifts. Gangs 
are required to work 10 to 11 hours a day, with no 
interval for meals, 2 the day gangs from 6 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. and the night gangs from 6 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
The number of gangs employed depends on the work 
to be done, but ordinarily it is on the basis of one 
gang per hold or hatch in the steamer. A gang 
consists of 2 winchmen, 4 kamalis and 14 coolies. 
Each gang is under a maistry, called a gang maistry, 
who however is not paid by the stevedore, his 
remuneration coming out of the wages of the coolies 
in his gang. He provides for this by employing 
only 12 instead of 14 men, appropriating the wages 
of two men as payment for his work of supervision. 
He makes no further deductions from the wages 
of his gang. The head maistry, however, levies 
a commission of one anna per day from each class 
of labour, i.e. from the wages of the 4 kamalis, 
14 coolies and the 2 winchmen and his commission 


1 Kamalis are coolies skilled in packing cargo on board ship. 

2 Gangs are now allowed an hour for food from 12 noon to one 
o’clock. 
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per day or night thus amounts to Re. 1-4. His 
clerk also exacts a tribute of one anna from each 
winchman. The net wages per day (or night) 
earned by each class of labour employed by this 
stevedore are thus :— 


Head Maistry 
Kamalis 
Winchmen 
Coolies 


Rs. 2 0 + Re. 1 4 

„ 2 12 — 1 As. 

„ 2 13 — 2 „ 

„ 1 9 — 1 „ 


Rs. 3 4 0 
„ 2 11 0 
,,2 110 
.,180 


The head maistry, however, actually receives 
Rs. 6-8 per day of 24 hours if he has gangs working 
both during the day and during the night. The 
commission of one anna taken by the head maistry 
from each member of the gang, is recognized by 
the stevedore as a legitimate levy and the labouring 
staff do not complain of this deduction. They 
claim, however, that they are required to do more 
than their fair share of work as twelve of them have 
to perform the work of 14 men. 

A well-known Indian stevedore employs two 
head maistries who are under agreement and who 


maintain a staff of 35 gang or sub-maistries. 


A 


European supervisor is also maintained on the 
permanent staff; his duty is to visit working gangs 
and generally to supervise and check their work. 
When a steamer arrives in port the stevedore gives 
his head maistries instructions in regard to the 
number of gangs to be employed. The order is 
passed on to the sub-maistries who are each in charge 
of a gang. The duty of the gangs employed on 
the work consists in unloading the steamer by 
removing the goods in the holds and attaching them 
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to t.he slings suspended from the derricks or crane. 
The goods are then landed on to the wharf or into 
cargo boats. Separate gangs are employed for both 
day and night work and each gang is required to 
work 10 hours at a stretch without any interval 
with the exception noted above, day gangs working 
from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. and night gangs from 7 p.m. 
to 5 A.M. 

This stevedore pays the following daily rates of 
wages for the various kinds of labour employed :— 
For supervision. 

Head Maistries ... Rs. 2 12 0 each. 

For each day or night of actual work, 
Winchmen ... ... Rs. 2 2 0 each. 

Coolies ... ...,,180,, 

Kamalis ... ..... ,, 1 13 0 ,, 

As sub-maistries are not paid by the stevedore, 
they get their remuneration by under-employing 
gangs, i.e. by engaging 12 men only per gang 
instead of the requisite 14 men. By this means 
each sub-maistry ensures for himself the payment 
of a wage of Rs. 3 per day. No deductions are, 
however, made from the wages of the labourers 
except that when a sub-maistry is returning to his 
country, each cooly has to contribute one day’s 
wages to him as a gratuity. 

The modus vivendi will be evident from the 
following extract from an actual bill for one day’s 
work. Orders were received for the employment 
of 8 full gangs. Eight sub-maistries were given the 
work of unloading the steamer and each employed 
12 men only but charged for the full complement 
of 14 men, pocketing the wages of 2 coolies. The 
two head maistries drew the wages of 8 full gangs 
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in addition to (1) a commission of Rs. 3-8 at 
half-an-anna per head of the total labour ordered 
and (2) Rs. 4-2 representing one and a half times 
the wage allowed by the stevedore for each head 
maistry. Each head maistry thus received 

Rs. 3-13 as his wage for supervision. 

One steamship company employs no stevedore, 
as all the loading and unloading is performed 

under the direct supervision of an official. A 
head maistry is employed who is responsible for 
recruiting the necessary labour and supervising its 
work. The gang maistries and winchmen are paid 
direct by the official but the wages of the 

coolies are drawn and disbursed by the head 

maistry. There have been no complaints of 

under-payment, but the labourers have from 
time to time alleged that they have to do 

more than their fair share of work, that 

is to say, a given work has to be done by a smaller 
complement of men than that ordered by the 
official. There appears to be considerable truth in 
this allegation for enquiries go to indicate that the 
head maistry systematically under-employs labour to 
the extent of 2 to 4 men in every gang ordered, 
appropriating the entire wages of the number 

short employed. During a defamation case a 
few years back, the defence produced certain 
documentary evidence in support of the allegations 
of under-employment by the maistry. Two specific 
instances of under-emplovment were cited. In one 
case it was shown that orders were given for 
the employment of 6 gangs consisting of 98 men but 
that only 82 men were actually entertained. In the 
other case 70 men against 85 ordered were 
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maistry—or contractor, as he 
' calls himself—drew the wages of the full staff of 
labourers ordered and pocketed the difference. 

As regards the second class of shipping labour, 
the Port Commissioners’ labour contractors 
maintain a permanent staff of 13 gangs on 
fixed monthly wages. Extra or temporary gangs 
are employed as occasion arises and the labourers 
are paid a daily rate of wage. The number 
of extra gangs employed varies with the season. 
On an average 45 gangs are employed daily 
by the contractors. A gang consists of 15 men, 
a gang maistry and 14 coolies. The wages of the 
permanent staff are :—gang maistries Rs. 40 each 
a month and coolies Rs. 35 each a month. Extra 
gangs are paid at the following rates:—gang 
maistries Rs. 3 each a day and coolies Re. 1-8 
a day each. The gangs work in shifts; one shift 
by day from 6 A.M. to 5 p.m. with an hour’s interval 
between noon and one o’clock for food and rest, 
and the other from 6 p.m. to 5 a.m. The gangs 
were formerly required to work eleven hours 
continually but as the outcome of the shipping strike 
in May 1924 an hour’s interval is now granted 
during the day. The grievances of the labourers 
in regard to under-payment, free service and forced 
contributions for certain purposes were remedied 
when a settlement was made in 1924 but labourers 
still complain that gangs, especially temporary 
gangs, are invariably maintained at below the 
regulation strength. This appears to be the case. 
In fact, it has become a regular custom in 
shipping circles for contractors and head maistries 
systematically to under-employ labour. Some idea of 
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the magnitude of the work performed by the gangs 
employed by the Commissioners’ labour contractors 
may be had from the fact that the annual value of 
the labour contractors’ work bills have increased 
during the past few years from three and a half 
lakhs of rupees to between six and seven lakhs a 
year, giving a net turn-over of about a lakh and a 
half of rupees annually. The work performed 
however, is first class, the present contractors being 
experts in this particular kind of work. 

In this connexion it is necessary to refer to a 
recent cause cdlebre which excited considerable 
public agitation. Allegations of bribery were levelled 
against certain officers belonging to the Traffic 
department of the Port Trust in connexion with the 
Commissioners’ shipping labour contract. The 
allegations were based on the evidence of one of the 
ex-partners of the labour contractors’ firm and on 
a book which subsequently came to be known as the 
Bribe Book. This book which was purloined from 
the contractors and referred to the period February 
1922 to March 1923, contained a series of entries 
purporting to be payments of illegal gratification 
regularly made to a large number of Port Trust 
officials of the Traffic department, both in superior 
and inferior service, and suggesting the existence of 
wholesale bribery and corruption in that depart¬ 
ment. A departmental enquiry followed and the 
Traffic Manager and the Assistant Traffic Manager, 
two of the officers implicated, were exonerated. 
These officers then independently launched proceed¬ 
ings for defamation against the ex-partner Konala 
Venkata Reddy, and for abetment against the labour 
leader Mr. A. Narayana Rao, m.l.c. In the 
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first case tried Konala Venkata Reddy was found 
guilty of defaming the Assistant Traffic Manager and 
convicted, but on appeal the High Court reversed 
the judgment of the Lower Court, holding that the 
Bribe Book was genuine. The other cases were on 
this decision withdrawn. 

The tw r o officers were immediately placed under 
suspension and called upon to show cause why they 
should not be dismissed or removed, the charges 
framed against them in effect being to place on them 
the responsibility of rebutting the findings of the 
High Court on the Appellate side. The Commis¬ 
sioners at the same time decided to hold a further 
exhaustive enquiry into the conduct of these two 
officers as well as into the organization of the Port 
Traffic department, and for this purpose two special 
committees were constituted. Popular feeling ran 
high at this time and many interpellations and 
resolutions for the appointment of an independent 
Committee of Enquiry were unsuccessfully moved 
in the Burma Legislative Council. After a lengthy 
enquiry the Commissioners accepted the findings of 
the special committees that the allegations of 
bribery were false and that the Bribe Book was not 
genuine, and accordingly reinstated the tw r o officers, 
but at the same time dispensed with the services of 
the Traffic Manager on the grounds that he was in a 
chronic state of indebtedness and had suppressed 
the fact of his extensive borrowings in his dis¬ 
closures of December 1927 to the original 
committee of enquiry, thereby deceiving the 
Commissioners. A copy of the report containing 
the findings of the Commissioners is reproduced as 
Appendix VII. This report is important as it has 
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a bearing on the organization and work of the 
Traffic department. 

It will be observed from the report that the 
special committee appointed to investigate the 
administration of the Traffic department and to 
examine whether any reorganization was required, 

‘ placed every section of the activities of that 
department under the most careful scrutiny ’ in 
order to determine ‘ whether incompetence, laxity 
and mismanagement existed to the extent which 
certain sections of public opinion had suggested 
were prevalent.’ The committee came to the 
conclusion that ‘ opportunities for the giving and 
taking of bribes which may have existed in past 
years have been steadily eliminated by' the adoption 
of systematic methods of check and supervision.’ 
This finding was accepted by the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners who considered that the 1 report constitutes 
a complete history and vindication of the administra¬ 
tion of the Port Traffic department from the year 
1921 to date.’ It is curious, however, that there 
is no reference in the communique to one very 
important matter which tends to create an opening 
for the payment of illegal gratifications. The point 
referred to is connected with the terms of agree¬ 
ment between the Commissioners and their labour 
contractors. As explained earlier in this chapter the 
labour contractors are responsible for supplying 
the labour required for the proper discharge of the 
work of handling export and import cargo. Under 
a clause in the contract or agreement the 
contractors are also made responsible for all 
pilferage and damage to goods cleared and stored in 
the Commissioners’ godowns and sheds. The 
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purpose of this provision in the agreement obviously 
is to safeguard the Port Trust from the liability to 
pay claims for pilferage or damage to goods lying 
in their custody. The onus of safe custody is thus 
thrown on the contractors and it is a fact that in 


the earlier 


years of their contract the labour 
contractors paid out thousands of rupees in claims 
for goods lost or damaged while in storage in the 
Trust godovvns. The clause is unfair to the 
contractors besides creating an opening for the 
perpetration of many abuses. No contractor, 
however rich he may be, can run the risk of having 
to pay large claims. He naturally seeks ways and 
means to reduce such risks and the simplest and 
easiest means of securing immunity is by enlisting 
the goodwill of the outdoor staff, both superior and 
inferior, by the payment of illegal gratification. 
This would explain the entries of monthly payments 
iccotded in the Bribe Book to these classes of 
officials of the Traffic department. It is a pity that 
thi.^ matter was not referred to in the Commissi oners ’ 
findings. The point was probably overlooked. In 
any case the matter is sufficiently important to call 
for the immediate removal of the condition from 
the agreement. Expunging of the clause would 
immediately remove a serious defect the existence 
of which can only lead to a continuation of bribery 
and corruption. 

Shipping labour also comprises coal and salt 
coolies and cargo boatmen. The latter class is 
included in the category because rice and timber 
for export are never shipped from the wharf but 
are brought in cargo boats direct from the mills to 
the steamer for loading. Cargo boats are also 
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employed for discharging coal and salt from . 
steamers. These articles of commerce are loaded 
into cargo boats and taken direct to the sheds or 
godowns. 

A stevedore under contract with a shipping 
company is responsible not only for the handling of 
ordinary cargo but also for the loading and 
discharging of coal and for discharging import 
cargoes of salt. The ordinary gangs, however, are 
not employed on the work. Separate gangs under 
a separate head maistry are employed for each 
operation. When a steamer arrives with a load of 
coal, the work of discharging is entrusted to the coal 
head maistry who is paid on a tonnage,basis, the 
rate per ton varying with different stevedores. 
Some stevedores supply their own or hired cargo 
boats for carrying away the coal. In some cases 
the head maistry must make his own arrangements 
to hire cargo boats. Generally, however, cargo 
boat owners .hold contracts with importers for 
transporting the coal (or salt) from the steamer to 
the depot or godowns. The head maistry engages 
the necessary labour consisting of a foreman, two 
winchmen and a gang of coolies on a basis usually 
of 14 men per hatch. The wages paid by the head 
maistry for each class of labour are :—foreman 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 8, winchmen Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 2-10 
each, and coolies Rs. 2 each, per day. Boys 
are generally employed for shifting coal into 
the bunkers and are paid a daily wage of Re. 1 
each. Men employed for trimming coal in the 
bunkers receive the same rate of wages as that paid 
to coolies for loading or discharging coal. 

The coal contractor of one of the leading 
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steamship companies adopts a different method of 
payment. Owing to the magnitude of his contract 
for bunkering, loading and landing coal, which 
ensures a practically uniform volume of work 
throughout the year, he maintains twenty-five 
standing gangs of 30 men each. He recruits his 
labour through his head maistry who receives a 
lump sum advance for the purpose. No interest is 
charged but the advance is recovered by monthly 
deductions from the work bills presented by the 
head maistry. Wages are paid on a tonnage basis, 
the rate varying with each operation and with the 
season of the year. He finds this method more 
economical and satisfactory than the payment of 
wages by the day or fixed monthly wages. The 
labour force employed also varies with the kind of 
work to be performed. For instance, a bunkering 
gang consists of 33 men, made up of a maistry, a 
clerk, a foreman and 30 coolies. This contractor 
owns, a number of cargo boats which are utilized for 
his business. He employs Tamil labour exclusively. 

The strength of a salt gang generally varies 
between 25 and 30 men per hatch, and the wage of 
a cooly is between Re. 1-4 and Re. 1-8 per day. 
The foreman of a salt gang gets between Rs. 2-8 
and Rs. 3 per day, and the winchmen Rs. 2-4 to 
Rs. 2-10 each a day. The tindal of a cargo boat 
receives Rs. 20 and the crew Rs. 14 each a month 
but during the busy season a monthly bonus of Rs. 5 
and Rs. 4 respectively is given to each class. 

These classes of labourers are also victims of 
the Maistry System. In their cases as well under¬ 
employment is one of their greatest disabilities. 
Not only are gangs maintained at under the 
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regulation strength but in some cases a per capita 
deduction is compulsorily made from their wages. 
Recently,, a gang of coolies employed by a salt 
contractor made certain allegations against the 
contractor. They stated that they were recruited 
in India three years ago by the contractor’s agents 
and given advances of money ranging from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. Their rail and steamer expenses 
were paid and they were fed during the voyage. 
It was understood that the expenses incurred on 
their behalf were to be repaid by regular deductions 
from their wages. They were promised Re. 1-8-0 
a day as wage. They stated that during the entire 
service of three years they received no wages but 
annually at the time of the Deepavali festival each 
man was given Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. During their 
service, they were housed and fed by the contractor 
who was paying their expenses back to their homes. 
They received no payment on termination of service, 
except a small, sum of money, averaging Rs. 15 each, 
which amount they were told was in full and final 
settlement of their account. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Maistry System—Its Evils 
Rice Mill Labour 

There are various kinds of operations 
connected with rice milling, from unloading the 
paddy from boats, conveying and storing it in 
godowns, transporting the paddy to the hopper, 
bagging and weighing and stitching the milled 
rice bags, to re-bagging and loading a steamer. 
Different rates are paid for each of these operations 
and the methods of deductions made by the 
maistries differ considerably. It is therefore 
necessary to describe each operation separately. 

The rates quoted represent the rates ordinarily 
paid by large European rice millers. Indian 
millers pay for work done on a different basis which 
will be described later. 

Paddy by boats is unloaded by a set of coolies 
called kamba coolies. Usually there are two coolies 
to each boat. The work of these men is to remove 
the paddy from the boat and to put it into wooden 
measuring baskets or zellas. There are two zella men, 
usually Burmans, to each boat and their duty is to 
see that the paddy is correctly measured. The mills 
pay two annas per 100 baskets for each kamba cooly 
and three annas for each zella man calculated on the 
actual measurement of paddy in the boat. The sub 
maistry in charge deducts a commission of Re. 1-4 
from each weekly bill and pays the balance to the 
kamba and zella coolies. In addition he takes from 
each cooly Rs. 25 a year as a perquisite or gratuity. 
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For clearing the measured paddy and storing it 
in the godown the mill rate is Re. 1 per 100 
baskets of paddy brought in boats up to a capacity 
of 2,500 baskets and Re. 1-3 per 100 baskets in the 
case of boats with a capacity exceeding 2,500 
baskets. The mill also allows the head maistry as his 
remuneration a commission of 20 per cent on the 
amount of each weekly bill. The latter allows his 
sub-maistry an all-round rate of 14 annas per 100 
baskets for outturns of 50 whole baskets or 
multiples thereof. For instance, if 2,769 baskets 
were cleared and stored he pays his underlings for 
2,750 baskets at 14 annas per 100 baskets although 
the mill has paid on the total output. In addition, 
he deducts Re. 1 from each sub-maistry’s bill and 
retains the commission allowed by the mill to which, 
however, he is legally entitled. The sub-maistries 
in their turn deduct 2 annas from the rate paid them 
by the maistry and eliminate all outturns which are 
not in whole -fifties. Further, each sub-maistry takes 
two shares of the wages for himself and his clerk 
and disburses the balance equally among the coolies. 
Thus, if 18 men are employed and the outturn is 
1,483 baskets, the sub-maistry calculates the wages 
due on only 1,460 baskets at 12 annas per 100 
baskets and divides the amount into 20 equal shares. 
He retains two shares and distributes the balance 
equally among the 18 coolies. 

For the next operation, that is, taking the paddy 
from the godown for milling, two different rates are 
paid by the mills, namely, 74, annas per 100 baskets 
for carrying the paddy to the hopper that is above 
the conveyor band and annas if the hopper is 
within the godown. In addition, the mill allows the 
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head maistry the usual commission of 20 per cent 
on the value of each bill presented by him. The 
head maistry allows his sub-maistries rates which 
are one anna below the schedule rates and he pays 
for work in whole fifties disregarding outturns 
which are not multiples of that number. Besides 
retaining the entire commission paid by the mil) 
he deducts Re. 1 from each sub-maistry’s bill. 
The sub-maistries in turn deduct half an anna from 
the rates allowed to them and pay the coolies at 
rates of 6 annas and 2 annas respectively. No 
payment is made on outputs which are not multiples 
of 50. In addition each sub-maistry takes the value 
of two parts of the wages—one for himself and one 
for his clerk; this he does by adding two to the 
actual number of workers employed and dividing the 
amount by this larger number. 

For the operation of transferring the milled rice 
into bags, weighing and stitching them the mills. 
pay: 


Re. 1-4 per 100 bags for single stitching 
,, 1-6 ,, ,, ,, double ,, 

,, 1-12 „,, ,, triple 

with a commission of 20 per cent on the value of 
each bill. Triple stitching is necessary when rice, 
cpodie or bran is bagged in double gunnies. Single 
or double stitching is done according to the 
requirements of the trade. In any case the needles 
and thread are supplied by the sub-maistries while 
the bags are supplied by the mill’s clients. Rice bags 
are of different sizes and hold rice weighing 224 lbs., 
108 lbs., 162 lbs. or 160 lbs. or less. 

The bagging and weighing gang is under a 
sub-maistry known as the Weighing maistry and the 
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stitchers are under another sub-maistry known as 
the Sewing maistry. The rates allowed to these men 
by their head maistry are:— 

Wg. Maistry Swg. Maistry 
As. P. As. P. 

Single stitching per 100 bags ... 10 0 9 6 

Double ,, ,, ... 10 0 9 6 

Triple ,, ,, ... 14 0 11 6 

As in the case of the other operations payment 
is made to these two sub-maistries on outturns of 
even 50 bags calculated on the above rates. The 
head maistry also appropriates from all bills of the 
sub-maistries, 

(1) a commission of 5 per cent on The value of 
each bill as presented to him; 

% (2) all annas and pies; and 

(3) Re. 1 as commission or contribution' 
towards the pay of his clerk. 

The sub-maistries having received payment 
proceed to disburse the amounts among the coolies 
in the following manner:—The weighing maistry 
deducts (a) a commission of 5 per cent calculated 
on the amount received from the head maistry, 

(b) all annas and pies, and (c) the value of two men’s 
wages, one for himself and the other for his clerk; 
that is to say, if there are 10 men in the gang the 
amount is divided into 12 equal parts and one part 
less the pies is paid to each cooly. The sewing 
maistry deducts 1 \ annas from the rates allowed 
him by the head maistry as well as the value of 
6 men’s wages and the balance is equally distributed 
among the staff with the exception of any pies 
resulting from the division. The understanding is 
that the stitching coolies are to receive 8 annas a 
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day but there is no written agreement and in 
practice the worker rarely receives this rate. 

r riiree separate rates are paid by the mill for 
the carriage of bags of rice that have been stitched 
and these are:— 

(1) For storing them in the godown, Re. 1-2 to 
Re. 1-8 per 100 bags according to weight; 

(2) For transporting bags from the godown to 
the boat, Rs. 3-4 to Rs. 3-8 per 100 bags; 

(3) For transporting the rice from the sewing floor 
to the boat direct, Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 3-10 per 100 bags. 

The head maistry who is directly in charge 
of this gang gets the usual 20 per cent commission 
on each bill. While the mills pay on the actual 
outturn of work, the head maistry ignores 
quantities which are not in even tens and pays on 
the balance at Re. 1 per 1.00 small bags and 
Re. 1-4 per 100 large bags for the operations of 
removing and storing in godowns, Rs. 2 per 100 
bags for conveyance from the godown to the boat, 
and Rs. 2-8 per 100 bags for conveyance from the 
sewing floor to the boat direct. 

Tn addition, he appropriates the value of the 
wages of two men for himself and his clerk and 
distributes the balance equally among the coolies 
employed. To appease the men and as a reward 
for good work he gives each cooly employed 
occasionally, once or twice a year, a bonus which 
rarely exceeds Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. 

For re-bagging which includes removing the rice 
bags from the godown to the bagging floor, cutting 
stitches, transferring the rice to new bags, weighing 
and sewing and loading on boats, the mills allow a 
rate of Rs. 3-12 per 100 bags with an addition of 
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Re. 1-8 per 100 bags if the bags are to be stored 
again in the godown. The head maistry draws the 
usual commission of 20 per cent on the value of 
each bill. These operations are performed by the 
weighing and sewing gangs who are paid direct by 
the head maistry at Es. 2 and Re. 1 per 100 bags 
respectively but in distributing the wages the value 
of 2 men’s wages is deducted from the amount 
payable and the balance distributed among the men. 

In addition to the deductions referred to above 
the maistries appropriate wholly two weekly work 
bills annually, one bill relating to a week in the busy 
season when mills work both day and night, and the 
other to a week when the mills work during the day 
only. In such-cases the coolies are paid Rs. 2 each a 
week. In the case of operations connected with 
removing and storing bagged rice, however, the 
value of 3 weekly bills is appropriated annually, 
once when mills are busiest and the other two at 
intervals of 4 months. Each cooly is, however, 
given a subsistence allowance of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-4 
a week for each of these three weeks. 

To indicate the profits of the maistry it will be 
sufficient to give an extract from an actual weekly 
bill paid by a miller in respect of a single operation, 

, namely, bagging, weighing and stitching. In the 
eek in question a total of 179,312 bags was handled 
?md for this work the maistry drew from the miller 
a sum of Rs. 3,064-10-0 of which Rs. 510-12-0 was 
his commission, as detailed below: — 

5,316 bags single stitched @ Rs. A. P. 

Re. 1-4 per 100 ... ... 66 7 0 

148,656 bags double stitched @ 

Re. 1-6 per 100 ... ... 2,044 0 0 
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25,340 bags triple stitched @ 

Rs. A. P. 

Re. 1-12 per 100 ... 

443 7 0 

Total 

2,553 14 0 

Commission at 20 per cent 

510 12 0 

Total 

3,064 10 0 

Out of the sum of Rs. 2,553-14 

he received 


for the outturn of work indicated above the maistry 
paid out to the weighing and sewing sub-maistries, 
Rs. 1,123 and Rs. 1,039 respectively as detailed 
below, so that liis profit from under-payments in 
this particular work was Rs. 391-14. 

The weighing maistry’s share was Rs. 1,123 
as will be seen from the following calculations:— 

Rs. A. P. 

5.300 bags single stitching @ 10 

annas per 100 ... ..- 33 2 0 

148,650 bags double stitching 

@ 10 annas per 100 ... 929 1 0 

25.300 bags triple stitching @ 14 

annas per 100 ... ... 221 6 0 

Total ... 1,183 9 0 

Less appropriated by the head maistry: 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Commission at 5 per 
cent ... 59 3 0 

Contribution to clerk 10 0 

Elimination of annas 0 6 0 60 9 0 


Balance 


1,123 0 0 
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1,039 as 
11s. A. P. 
31 7 6 

882 10 0 
181 9 0 


Total ... 1,095 10 6 

Less deductions by the head maistry:— 

Es. A. P. Es. A. P. 

Commission at 5 per 

cent ... 54 12 0 ' 

Contribution to clerk 10 0 

Elimination of annas 

and pies ... 0 14 6 56 10 6 

Balance ... 1,039 0 0 


The profits accruing to the two sub-maistries as 
a result of under-payments amounted in the case 
of the weighing maistry to Es. 56, representing a 
commission of 5 per cent on the total value of his 
bill, namely, Es. 1,123, plus two men’s wages and 
to Es. Ill, the value of under-payment of \\ annas 
per 100 baskets on the outturn, plus the value of 6 
men’s wages, in the case of the sewing maistry. The 
net result of the operations of the maistry and the 
two sub-maistries meant that the actual workers were 
under-paid to the total extent of Es. 558-14-0 in 
addition to the equivalent of the wages of eight 
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The sewing sub-maistry got Es. 
shown below:— 


5,000 bags single stitched @ 9-| 
annas per 100 bags 
148,650 bags double stitched @ 9-| 
annas per 100 bags 
25,300 bags triple stitched @ 11-| 
annas per 100 bags 
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operatives in a weekly outturn of work valued at 
Rs. 2,553-14-0. 

' It would be useful to quote another instance to 
show in detail the actual modus operandi in the 
several stages. The figures are an extract from an 
actual bill of a sewing sub-maistry. In the week in 
question 34 operatives -were actually employed and 
the total outturn of work amounted to 41,313 bags 
which were all double stitched. The details are:— 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1 . 

2. 

Amount of bill @ 9^ annas ... 
Head maistry’s commission 

245 

4 

6 


@ 5 per cent 

12 

8 

0 

3. 

4. 

Contribution to pay of clerk ... 
Less value of 13 bags 

1 

0 

0 

5. 

deducted 

Amount received by sub- 

0 

12 

0 

6. 

maistry 

Value payable to coolies after 

231 

0 

0 


deducting 2,313 bags from 

outturn ... .... 195 0 0 

7. Payment to mill sircar for 

information supplied regard¬ 
ing the actual outturn ... 7 0 0 

8. Balance available for distri¬ 

bution to the operatives ... .188 0 0 

9. Share of wages appropriated 

by the sub-maistry, being 

6/40ths of the total amount 28 3 0 

10. Payment to clerk ... 10 0 

11. Value of pies eliminated ... 19 0 

12. Amount actually distributed to 

the 34 operatives ... 157 4 0 

Tt will be evident from the above that while each 
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operative received for a full week’s work a sum of 
Rs. 4-10 only, the sub-maistry’s share of the 
earnings amounted to Rs. 29-12 (items 9 and 11). 

Most Indian-owned mills mill for hire only and 
pay the rates denoted below for the various 
operations:— 

Rs. A. P. 

For unloading boat paddy and storing 

it in the godown per 100 baskets ... 0 15 0 

For transferring paddy from the 

godown to the huller per 100 baskets 0 8 0 

For drying paddy per 100 baskets ... 0 1 0 

• For boiling paddy including drying 
and carrying to godown per 100 
baskets ... ... .... 4 8 0 

For bagging, sewing and loading boats 

per 100 baskets ... ...7 8 0 

For conveying rice in baskets from 
godown and loading sampans 1 per 
100 baskets ... ...12 0 

Practically the same system of deductions or 
under-payments is practised by the maistries 
employed by these Indian-owned mills. 


1 Flat-bottomed country boats. 



CHAPTER XI 

Tiie Maistry System—Its Evils 
The Premium and Advance Systems 

In the larger saw mills employing from 1,000 
to 1,500 men a somewhat different system in illegal 
levy is practised. All the labour required is 
recruited locally by the maistries who levy a 
premium of Rs. 10 from every well set-up youth 
between the ages of 16 and 20 years engaged and 
Rs. 5 from the older men. The reason for the 
difference in the premium levied is the desire to 
retain the services of these younger men. These 
young men are invariably ‘ raw ’ and untrained 
when recruited. Lack of experience makes it 
difficult for them to get regular work and they are 
therefore willing to pay a higher premium to secure 
employment and incidentally to get experience. 
After some time when they have acquired some 
proficiency they find it easier to get work elsewhere, 
and, are disposed to leave when more congenial work 
can be had, but the-heavy premium already paid 
acts as'a deterrent. The system of ‘ squeezing ’ 
varies, of course, but the above is a typical instance 
of one method. In a large European-owned Saw 
Mill a unique method of ‘ squeezing ’ was in 
vogue which only came to light during a recent 
strike. In this mill the Burman gunner was in 
the habit of levying a charge of Rs. 2 a month from 
each Indian employee and those who refused to 
submit to his demands were oppressed and made to 
do the work of the slackers so as to make up the 
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shortage of work. Dissatisfaction and unrest 
eventually resulted in a strike. 

In Chapter V reference was made to the method 
of recruitment of labour required for the factories 
in which advances play an important part. It may 
be argued that labour coming to Burma under 
contract thus starts life with the handicap of debt. 
The advances made at the time of recruitment really 
represent unearned- pay to be paid off by regular 
weekly stoppages. If that were the only cause of 
debt it could not seriously be said that the 
immigrant was weighed down. His real disabilities 
and grievances lie not in this debt but in subsequent 
happenings. These may be summarized under 
three heads:—(1) under-payment by the maistry, 
(2) the method of ' deductions towards the 
advances and (3) the uncertainty of his financial 
position. Instances of under-payment have been 
dealt with in Chapters VIII, IX and X. The two 
other points may be taken together as the third 
arises out- of the second handicap. If deductions 
towards advances were honestly made, and credited 
in full to the advance account mill hands and other 
classes of labour similarly affected would have no 
just cause for complaint. Herein, however, starts 
the evil. Not content with deducting a part of the 
wages as an instalment towards the advance the 
maistry takes a further sum, varying from 10 to 
12 per cent, sometimes even more, the whole of 
which, however, is not adjusted to the advance 
account. The difference between the amount 
deducted and the amount credited to the loan or 
advance account is appropriated as overhead profit. 
The result is that in many instances repeated 
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eductions over a couple of years do not bring the 
• debt any nearer extinction than it was before that 
period. I here is ample evidence to support this 
fact, but it will meet the case to cite a few typical 
instances. 

!• A, is a I. until paddy cooly receiving Its. 19 
a month. He was recruited in India in 1923 when 
he was given an advance of Rs. 70. The actual 
wages due to him are probably much higher than 
the amount he receives. Deductions have been 
tegularly made but in April, 1925, when he wished 
to leave, the maistry demanded repayment of the 
lull advance with threats of prosecution for breach 
of contract. 

2. B. a Telugu, was recruited over 4 years ago 
when he received an advance of Rs. 200. Is 
employed as a paddy cooly in a mill and receives 
Rs. 2o a month. He is not permitted to return to 
India because the advance has not yet been repaid. 

>. C, a lamil and his wife, are employed as 
coolies in a rice mill and receive Rs. 20 and Rs. 10 
respectively a month as wages. He was recruited 
in India in 1923 and brought his wife with him. 
He was given an advance of Rs. 100 at that time 
by the maistry. During the. two years of his service 
deductions of a part of his wages towards the 
advance have been regularly made but the debt 
still remains at practically the original figure, and 
the maistry has repeatedly refused to disclose the 
man’s real position in regard to this advance. 

4. D, a Telugu, was recruited in Cocanada in 
1921 and given an advance of Rs. 200. His wage 
is said to be Rs. 25 a month as paddy cooly but he 
rarely receives anything like this sum. Except 
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ring the first month or two after his recruitment 
when no deductions were made, stoppages towards 
the advance have been regularly made. He desires 
to return to his country, but is not permitted to 
quit service till the advance is extinguished in full 
Complains of ill-treatment and under-payment. 

5. Ii, a Tamil and his wife, are employed as 
coolies in a rice mill on Rs. 20 and Rs. 15 per month, 
respectively. The husband received an advance of 
Rs. 100 when lie was recruited. The maistry has 
been regularly making deductions both from his and 
his wife’s wages during the past two years, but the 
debt is not yet extinguished. Whenever he seeks 
permission to leave work he is threatened by the 
maistry with prosecution for breach of contract. 

Instances of the extortion carried on by most 
maistries can be multiplied, but the cases cited are 
sufficient to show that the illiteracy of the coolies 
is a very potent factor in the armoury of the 
maistries enabling them to carry on their exactions 
with impunity. 

A reference to the practice common with boat 
gangs is useful. Boats owned by rice mills for the 
carriage of milled rice from the mill to the steamer 
are in charge of a khalasi who has under his control 
a number of boatmen. The crew complement of 
a boat depends ori its carrying capacity and is 
ordinarily on the basis of 5 men to a boat with a 
carrying capacity of 500 bags. The boatmen’s 
wage is Rs. 25 a month. The practice, especially 
in the case of large boats, is for the khalasi to 
employ a smaller crew than the regulation number 
allowed by the mill. The wages of the regulation 
number are drawn monthly and '' whole amount 
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is distributed equally among the crew actually 
employed so that each boatman receives much more 
than Rs. 25 a month. In return for this service 
the men are required to satisfy demands for money 
made on them by the khalasi. One of the crew 
of a boat stated that within 3 years he paid his 
khalasi from time to time sums amounting to 
Rs. 500. Another man said he had to pay Rs. 50 
or Rs. 60 as his share when a demand was made. 
In addition to these money payments the crew is 
expected to supply the khalasi with rice for his 
monthly requirements. The rice is pilfered from 
the cargo and the crew gets its requirements also 
by this means. It is possible that the complaints of 
rice thieving frequently made by millers and 
shippers is traceable to the system of pilfering 
common among boat gangs. 


CHAPTER XII 

The Kangany and Tundu Systems 

In the preceding chapters the system of 
recruitment of Indian labour for work in the mills 
in Burma through the agency of maistries and the 
evils arising therefrom were described. The purpose 
of this chapter is to give a brief description of the 
kangany system of labour recruitment for work on 
estates in Ceylon and the tundu system of advances 
which eventuated in labour troubles and the passing 
of legislation to control recruitment and eradicate 
the evils which were proved to exist. A comparison 
of the two systems will show that under the maistry 
system the evils and grievances of contract labour 
are .much greater and more pronounced than under 
the kangany system. 

Estates in Ceylon employ headmen or supervisors 
called kanganies, who are themselves Indian 
immigrants. - Each kangany is in charge of a gang of 
25 or 30 men and it is his duty to supervise the 
work of his gang in the field and himself to work 
as a labourer if the gang is a small one. All gangs 
on an estate are in charge of a head kangany who 
practically controls all the domestic affairs of the 
gang, settles their disputes and deals with all minor 
complaints and grievances and is the intermediary 
between the estate superintendent and the labourers 
in all financial matters except in regard to the 
payment of wages. In addition to receiving a 
regular fixed salary as an overseer the head kangany 
is paid by the estate a commission of 2 cents per 
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diem for every labourer on the estate that turns out 
to work. The kangany in addition to his wages as 
a labourer receives from the estate a commission of 
3 or 4 cents a day for every labourer in his gang 
that works. The great majority of Indian labourers 
employed on estates are Tamils. 

When additional labour was needed on any estate 
the practice was for the estate superintendent to 
send a kangany or some suitable labourer to recruit 
Tamil labour in the districts of the Madras 
Presidency. Each recruiter was provided with a 
sum of money to grant small advances to intending 
emigrants and to defray their travelling expenses and 
cost of food till they reached the estate. The total 
initial expenditure thus incurred in recruiting a gang 
was entered up in the estate ‘ Debt Account as 
a charge against the kangany and his gang and the 
amount distributed among the members comprising 
the gang represented the debt with which each 
labourer started life in Ceylon. During service on the 
estate the labourers received rice and a small amount 
in cash for incidental expenditure. At the end of the 
season or contract the balance of the wages less the 
amount of advance was paid to the labourers in a 
lump sum and the ‘ Debt, Account closed. 

Sometimes the kangany did not himself go to 
India to recruit, but remitted the money obtained 
for the purpose from the estate to his relatives or 
friends who recruited and despatched the labourers 
to the estate. By this method an old kangany gang 
grew or a new kangany and his gang came into 
being. For the work of recruitment some estates 
paid a bonus of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 to the kangany 
but only after the labourers had worked on the 
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six months to a year. Others gave 
kangany an additional advance for himself while a 
few estates paid nothing, the commission or ‘ head 
money ’ given in addition to wages being considered 
as the kangany’s remuneration for recruiting. 

If at any time, either before or at the end of a 
contract, a superintendent found that there were 
more labourers than the estate needed, he issued a 
tundu, i.e. an undertaking in writing to discharge 
so many labourers on receipt of the amount of their 
outstanding advances. Armed with this the kangany 
would find employment for the labourers on another 
estate that might be short of labour and take an 
advance from the new superintendent, usually a 
sum above that due to the first estate. The amount 
due to the first estate would be paid up in full, the 
labourers’ accounts would be closed and the kangany 
and his gang would move on to the new estate whose 
account would be settled at the end of the season or 
term of service as the case may be. 

In course of time with changed conditions labour 
came to be employed for long and continued periods 
and not for seasons only and advances tended more 
and more to run on year after year instead of being 
periodically settled as in the past. With the expan¬ 
sion of the area under plantation and the opening 
up of new estates there 'was great competition for 
labour and large advances and payments were freely 
offered to recruiters. Some estates employed the 
professional recruiter directly while others employed 
their kangany for this purpose. This led to the 
greater part of the advances being appropriated by 
the recruiter or the kangany; the labourers being 
induced to accept responsibility for the. whole or 
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greater part of the advance, though they had actually 
received only a small part thereof. Thus the 
labourers’ debt increased. It was further and largely 
enhanced by an increased resort to the system of 
transfer by tundu. Kanganies took advantage of the 
urgent demand for labour and its shortage to extract 
further advances from the superintendents. 

If a kangany was refused such an advance he would 
demand a tundu for himself and his gang, and would 
hawk this round till he got a superintendent to give 
him a higher advance, Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 more per 
head. Whether the additional or higher advance was 
obtained from the old or new estate the effect was 
to increase the debt against each labourer to the 
extent of the additional or higher advance. For 
example, if the debt due to an estate by each 
labourer in a gang of 20 men averaged Rs. 30, it 
would be increased to Rs. 40 or Rs. 45 in the 
books of the estate though the whole amount or the 
greater part of it may not have reached the 
labourers on whose behalf it was ostensibly taken by 
the kangany. 

Various measures were taken from time to time 
to reduce the cost of importing labour and 
incidentally the amount of the labourers’ initial debt. 
About 1902 the Ceylon Government introduced the 
‘ tin ticket ’ system. These tickets are little discs 
of tin punched with a letter to denote the district 
and two numbers, the first denoting the number of 
the estate in the official register of estates and the 
other a serial number to denote the particular 
number assigned to each labourer. To limit advance 
expenses further, to avoid the necessity of giving 
money to kanganies before they left for India and 
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atch and control the operations of kanganies 
generally, the Planters’ Association of Ceylon 
established the Ceylon Labour Commission at 
Trichinopoly. None of these measures, though 
calculated to reduce to a minimum the initial 
indebtedness of the labourers, prevented them from 
being saddled with comparatively large debts and 
exploited on the tundu system. Accordingly a 
combination was formed by the planters and the 
Planters’ Labour Federation came into existence in 
1911 with the purpose of limiting advances and 
curtailing the indebtedness of the labourers. One 
of the principal rules was that a superintendent 
issuing a tundu had to specify on it the actual 
registered debt on his books and no more and a 
Federated estate taking on labourers was prohibited 
from paying more than the amount entered on the 
tundu. To limit the initial debt at recruitment, the 
rules further prescribed that the amount to be issued 
to labourers newly recruited should not exceed 
Rs. 15 per head and that all new labourers from 
India should be landed on estates free of all charges 
except cash paid into their hands, provided they 
work for one year on the recruiting estate : that is 
to say, the expenses of recruitment including 
travelling and food, but excluding the actual cash 
advance to the labourer himself, shall be written off 
the labourer’s debt at the end of the year if he 
remains on that estate. The rules also provided 
that a Federated estate taking on labour from another 
Federated estate should pay the latter estate Rs. 25 
for each labourer taken on that was recruited from 
India by that estate, but such fee was not to be 
charged against the labourer. The effectiveness of 
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join the Federation and some disregarded the rule 
prohibiting the payment of any sum in excess of 
that shown on the tundu. 

Attempts were also made to check the evils of 
indebtedness and the restlessness of the labour force 
by legislation, and Ordinance 9 of 1909 was passed 
in consequence of the Report of the Ceylon Labour 
Commission of 1908. But this measure also was 
ineffective in checking the movements of the 
labourers by their kanganies on tundu. Eventually 
legislative action was taken resulting in the passing 
of the Indian Emigration Act (VII of 1922) and the 
Ceylon Labour Ordinance (1 of 1923). Under 
these Acts a Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour 
and a Ceylon Emigration Commissioner were 
appointed, a Board of Indian Immigrant Labour was 
constituted, an Immigration Fund was instituted and 
recruiting except by licensed agents was prohibited. 
The effective clauses of the enactments are (1) that 
no part of the costs of recruitment and transport 
and of subsistence during transport are recoverable 
from any emigrant labourer, the charges being 
debitable to a common fund, the Immigration Fund, 
(2) agreements for service shall not exceed one 
month, and (3) that an assisted emigrant is entitled 
to be repatriated free of cost within one year of 
his arrival in Ceylon. 

A word about the methods of recruitment in 
Malaya will be interesting. Recruitment of Indian 
labour, principally Tamils, Telugus and Malayalees, 
for work in Malaya lias for the past fifty years been 
carried on through the agency of kanganies or 
others who are all licensed recruiters and the great 
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advantage of the measures adopted for the protec¬ 
tion of recruited labour is that the Indian labourer 
in Malaya does not start in debt as was the case in 
Ceylon till a few years ago. All expenditure on 
recruitment, transport and food are met out of the 
Immigration Fund. 

Although under the kangany system of recruit¬ 
ment of Indian labour for work in Ceylon and the 
existing maistry system in Burma the labourer starts 
life in debt, the position of the emigrant going to 
Ceylon was less precarious than that of the emigrant 
coming to Burma. The amount of the debt of a 
gang was known by the estate superintendent or 
manager in Ceylon; it is not known to employers in 
Burma. Employers of labour in Ceylon always have 
been solicitous about the indebtedness of the 
labourers and have done all in their power to 
minimize the evils and even urged legislation. This 
is in marked contrast with the attitude of employers 
of contract labour in Burma. They are surprisingly 
callous or indifferent in the matter and resent the 
suggestion * of legislation. Though kanganies 
undoubtedly exploited the labourers through the 
tundu system in Ceylon, their operations were limited 
by the control exercised by estate managers in 
granting advances and an important point was that 
wages were disbursed direct by the estate to the 
labourers. In Burma labourers recruited under a 
contract are under a contract to the maistry; they 
do not receive their wages direct and being indebted 
to their maistries in the matter of advances they are 
absolutely at the mercy of these men. If ever a 
case for legislative action existed, the case of 
contract labour in Burma is such a case. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
A Better System 

The wages generally offered by the larger firms 
or companies are reasonably good but as indicated 
in the preceding chapters the labourers rarely 
receive the full amount. This is attributable to the 
existing system of recruitment and disbursement of 
wages, a system which lends itself to the practice 
of much abuse. J o remedy the evils, it is necessary 
to reform the present method of recruitment of 
labour through the agency of maistries, and to make 
direct, payment of wages to the labourers. The 
first step in this direction is to collect sufficient facts 
and figures by intensive enquiries: to ascertain 
from firms, companies and other organizations 
employing labour in large numbers, the exact terms 
offered to their labour contractors or maistries for 
obtaining labour, the actual wages offered for each 
class of labour, the actual incidental charges 
incurred on recruitment, etc. and to find out from 
the labourers the sums they actually receive in 
wages. If the enquiry is carefully and system¬ 
atically carried out it will be found that between 35 
and 50 per cent of the wages do not reach the 
labourers. The next step would be to arrange a 
round table conference with the principals of the 
important firms to discuss matters and to evolve a 
satisfactory scheme for the solution of the problem. 

The present method of recruitment of labour for 
service in Burma is detrimental to the labourers in 
two important respects. One is that the labourers 
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are systematically under-paid, that is to say they 
rarely receive the full wages to which* they are 
entitled. The other is the pernicious and degrading 
premium and advance systems which result in 
general indebtedness and oppression bordering on 
slavery. The -kangany system of recruitment of 
Indian labour for Ceylon, though superior to the 
local system in many respects, nevertheless has its 
defects, the most important of which is that the 
labourers are open to exploitation by their 
kanganies on a tundu. 

Burma, equally with the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon, is very largely dependent on Indian labour 
for its industries and internal development and it is 
not unreasonable or illogical to demand that such 
labour should enter the country free of debt and 
other financial encumbrances. It is clearly the first 
duty of every large employer of labour to insist on 
this essential and to co-operate in achieving this 
result. It is no exaggeration or libel to say that 
employers generally are either indifferent or callous 
in all matters affecting the welfare of their workmen. 
All that an employer is at present concerned about 
is the expeditious and economical performance of 
the several operations connected with his organiza¬ 
tion ; he is not interested in how these are performed 
nor how his workmen fare, nor does he know how 
much of the wages paid out of his exchequer to 
contractor or maistry actually reaches the work¬ 
people. He has paid the wages agreed upon on the 
specified date and this is sufficient for him. 

In devising any scheme for recruitment the 
greatest care should be taken to avoid the pitfalls 
which experience has shown exist at present. A 
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;ulty would be to enter 
into an arrangement with some organization engaged 
on social work both in Rangoon and in India, such 
as the Servants of India Society, the Eamkrishna 
Mission or the Salvation Army for instance, all of 
which have their ramifications in almost all parts of 
India, for the recruitment of the necessary labour. 
There are branches of the Eamkrishna Mission and 
the Salvation Army in Rangoon and it should be 
possible through their agency to get into touch with 
their respective Indian organizations. The writer 
discussed this question with one of the officers of 
the Salvation Army in 1923 and the latter expressed 
the view that the suggestion was feasible. It is 
true that a branch of the Servants of India Society 
does not at present exist in Rangoon but it should 
not be difficult to get into touch with the head¬ 
quarters of the Society in India. For the success 
of the scheme the co-operation of the Government 
departments concerned with labour matters in 
Burma would be desirable. The modus operand* 
would be that the firms* or companies requiring 
labourers would annually intimate to the agency, 
either direct or through the Government department, 
their requirements clearly specifying the number of 
men, women and children needed, the wages offered 
for each of these classes, the terms and conditions 
of service, whether rent-free accommodation will 
be provided and for how many, etc. placing at the 
same time at the disposal of such an agency a sum of 
money sufficient for advances to be made at the time 
of recruitment, to cover cost of rail and steamer 
fares and subsistence during the voyage and other 
incidental expenses. Though it is very desirable 
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that the labourers should arrive in Rangoon free of 
all debt to their employers, firms at first may be 
reluctant to bear these charges till they are assured 
that this method of recruitment is successful. For 
the present, therefore, the advances would be 
recoverable from the wages of the labourers by easy 
deductions from the weekly, or fortnightly or 
monthly wage bills. But the cost of fares and of 
subsistence during transit would not be realizable 
as transport and feeding cn route must be borne by 
the firms concerned. 

The payment of a small annual subsidy, say at 
the rate of one rupee per head, would be necessary 
to recompense or reimburse the incidental or 
out-of-pocket expenses incurred by the agency 
recruiting labour. In return, the agency would be 
responsible for bringing the labourers across and 
distributing them among the requisitioning firms. 
The agency would at the same time furnish each 
mill with a statement showing the names, sex, 
caste, age, _ left thumb impression and marks of 
personal identification, and amount advanced to 
each besides an account of expenses incurred on 
passages and subsistence, etc. After the labourers 
arrive, a responsible official of the firm or mill 
should, after ascertaining from each labourer his or 
her immediate requirements, advance to each 
individually a sum of money sufficient to cover cost 
of living till the next pay day. The amount so 
advanced would be added to the amount advanced 
by the agency at the time of recruitment and the 
whole sum would be recovered in not less than six 
equal monthly instalments. No interest would be 
chargeable on these advances. For purposes of 
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identification and check, each labourer on arrival 
would be given a metal disc bearing a distinguishing 
number ; for the sake of convenience these numbers 
should run serially. Full details such as the name, 
age, sex, caste, marks of personal identifica¬ 
tion, rate of wage, amount advanced at the time of 
recruitment and on arrival separately, with the 
name of the agency through which recruited, would 
at the same time be entered in a register. The 
number assigned to each would appear against each 
name in the register, which should also contain an 
impress of the left thumb. A separate service 
record for each labourer should also be started. 
This record, which should be of a convenient size, 
would contain details of name, age, sex, caste, 
marks of personal identification, register number, 
wage, and amounts advanced and left thumb 
impression, and as each instalment of the 
advance is deducted, the amount so deducted would 
be entered in an appropriate column and initialled 
by the mill official. Any fresh advance given 
subsequent to entering service would be entered in 
this record. The left thumb impression of each 
person should be taken on the pay roll at the time of 
disbursement in proof of receipt of wages, each 
workman being informed at the time of the position 
of his or her loan or advance account. In this record 
might also be entered fines, if any, imposed and 
remarks as to conduct and work. These records 
might be returned to the labourers on termination 
of service. 

A scheme such as that outlined above has 
immense possibilities and it will in time prove to be 
more economical and satisfactory to mills and firms 
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in many respects than the present maistry system of 
recruitment, besides being the means of eradicating 
existing evils. The adoption of the scheme will 
admittedly mean a certain amount of additional 
account keeping and clerical work, but experience 
will show that these disadvantages will be greatly 
out-weighed by the advantages to be gained. One 
factor will be assured. There will be greater 
contentment and loyalty on the part of the labourer. 
Several prominent social workers with whom the 
writer had the opportunity of discussing the matter 
expressed the view that there were possibilities in 
a scheme on the lines sketched above and agreed 
generally with its practicability. The Survey of India 
parties operating in Burma obtain from India annually 
hundreds of workmen who are recruited by the 
Survey of India and no difficulty has been experienced 
in getting the required numbers nor have any of the 
men complained of under-payment or oppression. 

In order to ascertain the financial aspects of the 
scheme the. writer endeavoured to obtain statistics 
of the actual labour force employed by mills and the 
actual expenditure incurred on the establishment. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in this 
direction. Eventually, after much persuasion some 
details were furnished by one organization. It was 
ascertained that this firm employs a daily average 
of 500 labourers and that the amount paid out 
annually in wages and commission exceeds 
Rs. 2,43,700. This amount which is made up 
of (a) wages at Re. 1-8 a day representing 
Rs. 2,34,000 and (b) contractor’s commission at 
one anna per head amounting to Rs. 9,750. 
represented the annual recurring cost to the firm. 
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annual uum 

would amount to about Rs. 2,78,000 as detailed 
below: — 1 


Rs. As. P. 
50,000 0 0 
2,500 0 0 

9,000 0 0 

1,000 0 0 
2,000 0 0 


(a) Advances at Rs. 100 per 
cooly recruited 

(b) Bank interest on above at 
5 per cent per annum 

(c) Steamer and rail fares at 
Rs. 18 per head 

(d) Subsistence allowance 
during transit at Rs. 2 
per cooly 

(c) Agency commission and 
other incidental charges ... 

(f) Wages at Re. J-G per day 2,14,500 0 0 

Total Rs. ... 2,78,000 0 0 

Deducting item (a) which would be recovered 
from the wages, the cost is reduced to Rs. 2,28,000. 
One possible effect would be a slight reduction in 
the rate of wages. The labourers would quickly 
come to realize that on a daily wage of Re. 1-4 they 
would be better off than on Re. 1-8 as at present. 
Their 11 et income would be Rs. 6-4 per week 
(Rs. 8-4 less Rs. 2 assuming this to be the weekly 
deduction on account of the advance) against the 
Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 they now receive : each man would 
receive his wage direct and would know that the 
weekly deductions were steadily reducing his debt. 
The advantage to the firm would thus be a possible 
saving in the wages, a saving which would more 
than cover the expenses of transport, etc. 
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(e)'\ besides obtaining a more 

contented body of workmen. 

The ideal scheme,, however, would be to adopt 
the Malayan system of recruitment and control of 
labour. Malaya, like all other countries dependent 
on imported labour, experienced constant difficulty 
in the matter of labour till 1907 when the problem 
was solved by the institution of the Indian Immigra¬ 
tion Fund, which secured a constant supply of 
imported labour directly available for woik on 
estates and public works. The system is unique 
and to it is due the comparative freedom and 
immunity which Malaya has since enjoyed in the 
matter of labour difficulties. In that year the 
Indian Immigration Committee was appointed, con¬ 
sisting of officials and non-officials, with the 
Superintendent of Immigrants (now designated 
Controller of Labour) as Chairman and an enact¬ 
ment passed empowering the Committee to levy an 
assessment on employers based on the amount of 
work done by all Indian labourers for such 
employers. The assessment rate is about two 
dollars per quarter per unit of 78 days’ work 
equivalent to an additional charge of 2.5 cents a 
day to wages of all Indian labourers employed on 
the estate. The proceeds of the assessment are 
credited to the Immigration Fund which forms no 
part of the general revenues of the Government but 
is administered by the Controller under the authority 
of the Committee, solely in the interests of the 
importation of Indian labour. The purposes for 
which the Fund can be used are specifically defined 
and include, besides expenses connected with 
importing labour, ‘ the' maintenance of homes for 
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decrepit and unemployed Indian labourers and the 
children and orphans of Indian labourers,’ and 
repatriation, of and assistance to Indian labourers 
in need of relief Until five or six years ago most 
of the expenses of administering the Fund were 
borne by the Government, which also paid the 
salaries of the officials in India, maintained the 
Emigration Camps there and paid the annual subsidy 
to the B. I. S. N. Company for the carriage of 
emigrants. The Fund bore the general expenses of 
recruiting, the principal items being the train-fare 
of emigrants from their homes to the ports of 
Negapatam or Madras and their feeding in the 
Emigration Camps at these places while awaiting 
shipment, passages from Madras or Negapatam to the 
Straits, expenses of quarantine on arrival at Penang, 
Port Swettenliam or Singapore, transport thence to 
their places of employment in Malaya and the pay¬ 
ment of the recruiting allowances—ten dollars— 
to the employers by whose agents they had been 
recruited. The financial relations between Govern¬ 
ment and the Fund have since been revised and the 
expenses of administration, the steamer subsidy, the 
maintenance of the Emigration Camps and all 
expenditure that can be considered to fall under the 
head of ‘ recruitment ’ as distinguished from 
‘ protection ’ have been transferred to the Fund. 

Labour is recruited by agents known as 
kanganies. These men are sent over to India by 
individual employers to recruit for their particular 
places of employment and receive remuneration in 
the form of commission from these employers. The 
recruiting allowance paid to the employer is intended 
to recoup him for this expenditure and other 
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costs not met from the Fund. No li 
to recruit is granted to a kangany who is not an 
Indian of the labouring class and who has not 
been employed as a labourer on the place of employ¬ 
ment for which he intends to recruit for a period of 
not less than three months. Licenses are issued by 
the Deputy Controller of Labour and endorsed by 
the Agent of the Government of India. Each 
kangany is authorized to recruit in the first instance 
up to twenty labourers while the maximum commis¬ 
sion is limited to Rs. 10 per head for each labourer 
recruited. On arrival in India the kangany takes his 
license for registration to the office of the Malayan 
Emigration Commissioner in Madras or to the 
Assistant Emigration Commissioner in Negapatam. 
Only on endorsement by one or other of these 
officials does the license become valid. The period 
of currency of a license is usually for six months and 
is limited to one year. After having registered his 
license the usual routine is for the kangany to 
proceed to the offices of Messrs. Binny & Company, 
Madras, or Messrs. Madura Company, Negapatam, 
who are the agents of the B. I. S. N. Company, and 
who generally act as financial agents in India for 
.employers in Malaya. There is no obligation to 
employ either of these firms and at various times 
other arrangements have been made by individual 
employers, but in practice the two firms enjoy a 
virtual monopoly. After receiving an advance 
(usually about Rs. 20) from the financial agents the 
kangany proceeds to his own village to recruit. 
When recruits are obtained each is given a copy of 
the official pamphlet containing information about 
Malaya, the rate of wages, the hours of work, etc. 
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and a receipt taken. The recruits are then taken 
before the village munsiff or headman who, after 
satisfying himself that there is no valid objection to 
the person emigrating, initials the entry of the 
recruit’s name on the back of the license. When 
the necessary recruits have been collected the 
kangany takes them to the port of embarkation, 
Madras or Negapatam, either himself prepaying the 
train fare, which he afterwards recovers, or getting 
the fares paid by one of the Recruiting Inspectors 
(of whom there are fourteen) employed by the Fund. 
Before embarkation all emigrants are inspected by 
the officials of the Indian Government—the 
Protector of Emigrants and the Medical Inspector. 
After the emigrants are embarked, unless he is him¬ 
self returning to the Straits when he is paid the 
balance due him on arrival, the kangany receives 
his commission less the amount advanced to him by 
the financial agents. 

Besides the emigrants recruited by the kanganies 
for individual employers any bona fide agricultural 
labourer who is physically fit, on application to the 
Emigration Commissioner or his Assistant, can 
obtain a free passage to Malaya at the expense of 
the Fund, without incurring any obligation to labour 
for any particular employer on arrival. The 
number of these voluntary emigrants has been 
steadily increasing. They are mostly returning 
emigrants who are proceeding to their places of 
employment and as they are not recruited neither 
kangany’s commission nor recruiting allowance is 
payable. The number of Indian labourers, both 
recruited and voluntary, migrating to the Straits for 
work has not exceeded on an average 75,000 persons 
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; 10,000 minors) annually, a number 
which is only about one-fourth of the number of 
immigrants arriving in Rangoon from India every 
year. The great majority of emigrants to the 
Straits are persons from southern India. 

Under the terms of the contract with the British 
India Steam Navigation Company Government 
guarantees to take 35,000 tickets annually. The 
agreement which is for a combined mail and 
immigrant service provides for a five years’ contract 
for a fortnightly service. The service has worked 
well and there has been no shortage in the number 
of tickets taken. These are the essential points in 
the Malayan system, a special feature of which is 
the increasing tendency towards the improvement 
of the sex ratio, which has now reached the satis¬ 
factory figure of one female to every three male 
arrivals. As a further illustration that this tendency 
towards sex equality is in continuous operation it 
is only necessary to refer to the census figures for 
1911 and 1921, the sex ratio of the Indian popula¬ 
tion on estates improving from one female and 
three males to one female and 1.8 males in the 
decennium. 

The Immigration Fund has been entirely self- 
supporting and now has to its credit over two million 
dollars practically all in liquid assets. It is interest¬ 
ing to quote some details of the income and 
expenditure of the Fund. The following figures 
are taken from the Annual Report of the Labour 
Department of the Federated Malay States for 1925 
which is the latest available. The figures which 
are for the six months ending 30 September 1925, 
are in dollars. Income: Assessment 805,222.28; 
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Registration, Redemption and other Fees 54,595.95; 
Bank Interest 51,891.68; Interest on overdue 
Assessment 174.54; Miscellaneous receipts (includ¬ 
ing Hire of passenger barges, Medical examination 
fees on emigrants, and Fines) 3,299.93; Opening 
Balance on 1 March 1925, 2,091,153.54; Total 
3,006,337.92. Expenditure: In India: Railway 
fares under Trainage Scheme 45,779.32; Depot and 
embarkation charges 82,367.50; Steamer Passages 
387,687.42; Madras and Negapatam Depot charges 
including the water supply schemes at Avadi 
and Melpakkam, 13,980.10; Administration and 
Establishment charges 55,136.13; In Straits: Trans¬ 
port of coolies to estates 39,665.64; Quarantine 
charges 110,229.65; Steamship subsidy 34,072.21; 
Difference on Exchange 44,309.72; Reimbursement 
to Government on account of salaries, - etc. due 
30,163.95; Repatriation of and assistance to needy 
Indian labourers 18,321.25; Home for Decrepit 
Indians and Unemployed Home and Maintenance 
of Choultries at Penang and Port Swettenham 
10,110.53; Recruiting allowance 125,633.00; 
Reserve for retiring gratuities to Fund employees 
12,123.26; Transport charges of unofficial members 
of the Committee and of Inspectors and of un¬ 
employed and conveyance allowance to Inspectors 
1,703.70; Depot and Distribution Camps 8,240.29; 
Sanitary and scavenging charges 4,419.28; Main¬ 
tenance of Passenger barges and Landing charges 
at Port Swettenham 3,122.86; Depreciation 
3,302.76; Registration Account (payment) 2,846.88; 
Miscellaneous charges, including audit fees, legal 
charges, Rent of quarters for staff 4,149.63; Total 
1,037,365.08. It will be observed that the Indian 
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5 total 584,950.47 dollars against an expendi¬ 
ture of 452,414.61 dollars in the Straits. Deduct¬ 
ing loss on exchange and depreciation and quaran¬ 
tine charges, the total expenditure amounts to 
879,522.95 dollars against an income of 915,184.38 
dollars. 

The adoption of a scheme of reform for the 
recruitment and control of labour in Burma on the 
lines of the Malayan system should not prove 
insuperable from the administrative, economic, 
political and legislative aspects notwithstanding the 
one great point of dissimilarity between the two 
countries. The Federated Malay States are a Crown 
Colony and as such are independent of the Indian 
Legislature. Burma on the other hand is a part of 
India and is therefore under the administrative and 
legislative control of the Government of India. 
But this fact in itself should not be an insurmount¬ 
able obstacle towards legislative enactment in 
constituting an Indian Immigration Fund and an 
Indian Immigration Committee and for the levy of 
an assessment on all employers of Indian labour in 
Burma. If there is any opposition it is unlikely to 
come from the Indian Legislature as the weight of 
Indian public opinion both here and in India would 
welcome any measure of reform which is economi¬ 
cally sound and distinctly to the advantage of Indian 
labourers migrating for work in this country. 
Rather is opposition to be apprehended from that 
section of the indigenous people which not so long 
ago sought to exclude Indians from the province. 
Providentially for Burma, wiser counsels prevailed 
and the idea was dropped as economically unsound 
from the point of view of the development of the 
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agricultural and mechanical industries of Burma. 
The motive underlying this movement was the bogej' 
of Indian competition which, it was said, was operat- 
' ing to the disadvantage of the people of this country 
but the falsity of this notion has been demonstrated 
in Chapter IV. Provided sane counsels continue to 
prevail, the passing of the necessary legislative 
enactments would become easier of accomplishment 
if the demand for separation from India materializes. 
Incidentally, any refusal on the part of the Indian 
Government or the Indian Legislature to accept 
proposals for the grant of legislative powers 
indicated above would be a further powerful 
argument for the Separationist Party in pressing for 
the removal of Burma from the control of India. 
Financially, the scheme should be successful and 
would prove a boon equally to Indian labourers and 
to employers. It would remove the present abuses 
and ensure better conditions to the labourers while 
the cost to employers in the shape of assessments 
by the Immigration Fund would not be greater than 
their expenditure under the present method of 
recruitment. 

A point to be noted is that emigrants to the 
Straits are principally southern Indians, 80 per cent 
of whom are Tamils and the balance made up of 
Malayalees from the West Coast and Telugus with a 
few ITriyas and that there are only two ports of 
embarkation, Madras and Negapatam, not far from 
each other. On the other hand Burma draws her 
labour from all parts of India, the outlets being the 
ports of Calcutta, Chittagong, Madras and the six 
ports on the North Coromandel Coast, namely, 
Cocanada, Vizagapatam, Bimlipatam, Calingapatam, 
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Barua and Gopalpore. But it should not be difficult 
to arrange matters so as to reduce the number of 
places of embarkation. Owing to the peculiar 
formation of the coast and the absence of good 
harbours at present embarkation and disembarka¬ 
tion at all the northern Coromandel ports is difficult 
especially during the monsoons and in bad weather. 
It is primarily for this reason that large numbers of 
Uriyas prefer to come via Calcutta. To do so 
they have to undertake a train journey. With 
the completion of the new harbour works at 
Vizagapatam better facilities will have been provided 
and this port could easily be made the port of 
embarkation for emigrants from the Coromandel 
Coast. This would reduce the number of ports of 
embarkation to four. Madras and Calcutta would 
be the main ports with an Emigration Commissioner 
at each while Assistant Emigration Commissioners 
could be attached to Vizagapatam and Chittagong. 
There should be a Controller of Labour at Rangoon 
assisted by a Deputy Controller. As Akyab is the 
only other port which draws immigrants direct 
from India both by the sea and the land routes a 
Deputy Controller would be required at this port as 
well. The immigrants to Akyab are practically all 
Chittagonians from Chittagong. Emigration camps 
would be required at Madras, Calcutta, Chittagong 
and Vizagapatam and a depot at Rangoon. All 
expenditure falling under the head of ‘ recruit¬ 
ment ’ as distinguished from ‘ protection ’ would 
be debitable to the Immigration Fund. This in brief 
is the scheme advocated for Burma. No attempt 
has been made to frame estimates of cost. To do 
so now would not be profitable. Much will depend 
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on the details of the actual scheme adopted. But it 
is certainly advisable to adhere as much as possible 
to the Malayan system, which experience has shown 
to be a most satisfactory one. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that public opinion, which hitherto has been 
dormant, will now be roused and press for a 
system on the lines suggested above. Without the 
weight of public opinion little is likely to be 
accomplished. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Rickshaw Pullers 

Rickshaws as a common means of locomotion 
were imported into Rangoon quite recently and, 
within the comparatively short period since their 
introduction, rickshaw pulling has given employment 
to several thousands, variously computed at between 
6,000 and 8,000, of the immigrant Indian population 
in Rangoon alone. At first it proved a profitable 
means of employment and many who had taken it 
up as a profession were able after two or three 
years’ work as ordinary pullers to acquire the status 
of owners or owner-pullers. The position has since 
changed and, at the present time, is not so flourish¬ 
ing from the point of view of either owners or 
pullers. It is necessary to review briefly the factors 
which have brought about this change. 

Up to 1923, the number of rickshaws that might 
be licensed-was restricted by executive orders to 
2,700. This effected an equilibrium between supply 
and demand which was maintained for a time to the 
benefit of both owners and pullers. Many engaging 
in the occupation of pullers found that they were 
able to earn daily an amount sufficient to pay the 
hire charges for the vehicles, to defray their cost 
of living and to save a portion of their earnings. 
The daily earnings of a puller at this time averaged 
about Rs. 4. The hire .charge for a rickshaw was 
Re. 1-2 per day and as the cost of living was about 
12 annas a day there was a substantial margin of 
profit. Sometimes thrifty pullers after a couple of 
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years’ work were able to acquire rickshaws which 
they either hired out or more generally continued to 
pull themselves thus retaining the entire profits of 
their labours. The business proved so lucrative that 
there was a strong incentive for continuous and 
regular work. The owners likewise benefited as 
they were able to rely on a regular and free supply 
of labour carrying with it an assured return on the 
investment. The profitable nature of the business 
brought many new owners into existence, and the 
trade flourished. This happy position did not, 
however, last long. 

The comparative prosperity of the business 
attracted others to it with the result that there was 
a surfeit of men who wished to adopt rickshaw 
pulling as a regular occupation, and keen 
competition arose. There were more would-be 
pullers than there were vehicles to go round. 
Owners generally were not slow in taking advantage 
of the situation and put up their hire charges and 
demanded a premium for the transfer of licenses 
held by them from prospective purchasers of their 
vehicles. As much as Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 was 
demanded and obtained for a license on which the 
fee paid was a few rupees only. This was in 
addition to the purchase price of the rickshaw. The 
older owners and maistries thus acquired large sums 
but purchasers of rickshaws or licenses during this 
period soon found themselves in a difficult position. 
Their income did not cover the high interest and 
other charges and several went bankrupt. The 
position of the pullers became even worse. What 
was once a paying proposition ceased to pay, the 
extortionate charges of hire being one of the chief 
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Contributory causes. The position became so bad 
that it gave rise to much public agitation, and the 
authorities were induced to remove the restriction 
on the number of vehicles to be licensed annually. 
This measure had as its sole object the safeguarding 
of the interests of the pullers. 

The number of registered vehicles plying for 
hire rapidly increased from 2,700 to 5,000. 
Competition for vehicles disappeared as the supply 
of rickshaws exceeded the demand and many owners 
were glad to hire their vehicles at any price a puller 
was prepared to offer, a sum of four to six annas 
per day (6 a.m. to 2 p.m.) or night (2 p.m. to 
6 a.m.), rather than get no return on their outlay. 
Hiring at these rates did not cover the interest 
charges on the money invested and there was no 
surplus to provide for wear and tear. But the 
position was so bad that owners were prepared to 
cut their losses. In ordinary circumstances this 
should have proved beneficial to the pullers, but 
the latter also found their earnings were diminished 
because the. number of rickshaws plying for hire 
greatly exceeded the public demand for this means 
of locomotion. They consequently turned to other 
avenues of work, only resorting to rickshaw pulling 
when nothing else offered, or as a subsidiary 
occupation to supplement their earnings. The 
personnel of the pullers changed constantly, a factor 
detrimental to both parties resulting in prosecutions 
of large numbers of pullers for possessing no 
pullers’ license. This was the position till 1925 when 
the license fees were revised. 

Previous to that year the fees were Rs. 13 for 
the license of each rickshaw and Rs. 5 for a 
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puller’s license. These were revised to Es. 18 
and Ee. 1 respectively. Though each puller is 
supposed to purchase his own license, in practice 
the owner pays the fee. As two pullers are usually 
engaged for each rickshaw, the cost to the owner in 
license fees for a vehicle and two pullers’ licenses 
was reduced from Es. 23 to Rs. 20. But the 
advantage accruing to owners from the revision of 
the scale of fees is more apparent than real because 
of the frequent changes in the personnel of the 
pullers necessitating the constant taking out of new 
pullers’ licenses. In practice the revised scale of 
fees is not advantageous to the owners, because the 
risk of damage to vehicles is increased by in¬ 
experienced men hiring the rickshaws. 

Considering the economic aspects of the 
question, the present system of unlimited licensing 
of vehicles without restriction on the number of 
pullers will find favour with few. It appears to have 
been supposed that by allowing supply and demand 
free play not only would the surplus profit of the 
rickshaw license holders disappear, but the pullers 
would also benefit. Under this free trade in rick¬ 
shaws the surplus profit certainly has disappeared, 
but the case of the rickshaw puller is no better— 
possibly it is worse. The inconvenience and danger 
to the public from the superfluity of rickshaws in 
the streets is obvious to everybody. The free trade 
policy is likely to result in an excessive number of 
rickshaws on the streets, low average earnings for 
the pullers, who will continue to waste most of their 
time walking about with the rickshaw empty, and 
some benefit to the public who use rickshaws in 
being able to pick one up anywhere, and possibly at 
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"' slightly lower fares. The user is the only party who 
could be considered to benefit by the change. The 
interest of the puller has been overlooked. 

There are several possible solutions to the 
problem, and they involve administrative super¬ 
vision. The saving of the present waste of rickshaw 
pullers walking about idle is, however, likely to be 
more than sufficient to provide a fund to pay for the 
supervision. Pullers would readily pay a little more 
for the rickshaws, or for a license, if they were 
protected from competition amongst themselves. 
The simplest solution would seem to be instead of 
limiting the number of rickshaws licensed, to insist 
on the pullers having licenses, and to limit strictly 
the number of pullers’ licenses. The element of 
monopoly would then operate on the side of the 
pullers instead of the owners. The rickshaws would 
still be licensed, but in unlimited numbers; owners 
would then have to compete amongst themselves for 
pullers, and the best and lightest rickshaws would 
come into use. 

The administrative problems would need careful 
working out, and it would be essential for the police 
to have the assistance of the pullers themselves in 
preventing unlicensed pullers getting on the streets. 
For this reason the pullers w’ould have to form an 
association or guild. They would also have to wear 
special caps or armlets bearing a metal number. 
The limitation of the number of pullers could be 
made, firstly, by a strict medical examination, and 
secondly, by not filling up casual vacancies in the 
guild membership, until the number of member* 
should be reduced to the prescribed number. 17 
guild should have a sick benefit and provident 
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That owners are beginning to realize the danger 
of competition among themselves is apparent from 
the fact that there is now a tendency on their part 
to. take out licenses for only a proportion of the 
rickshaws owned by them; in other words an effort 
is being made to restrict the supply of vehicles so 
as not greatly to exceed the actual public demand 
for this type of locomotion. It is problematical, 
however, whether with the advent of new people in 
the business this tendency will be maintained and 
the equilibrium stabilized. 

Since this chapter was written, the Corporation of 
Rangoon passed a resolution for the abolition of 
rickshaws in Rangoon with effect from 1 January 
1931, and has submitted this recommendation 
to the Local Government. The purpose underlying 
this movement is based purely on humanitarian 
grounds. It has been argued, with some truth, that 
the life of a rickshaw puller is limited to two or 
three years. Many pullers who took to this occupa¬ 
tion as a regular means of livelihood contracted 
heart disease or died of heart failure. This does not 
appear to be the case in Japan or in Hongkong. 
The cause of deaths from heart disease is apparently 
due to the Telugu rickshaw puller in Rangoon being 
ill-nourished and lacking generally the constitutional 
fitness of the Japanese. This recommendation for 
the abolition of rickshaws in Rangoon has however 
been rejected by the Local Government. 




CHAPTER XV 
Indebtedness 

In Chapter XI reference was made to the 
grievances of labourers working under contract or 
agreement in respect of the system of advances. 
The purpose of this, chapter is to examine the 
question of indebtedness of the Indian immigrant 
labourer. 

Apart from a series of enquiries carried out 
between 1921 and 1924 in connexion with working 
class budgets, further investigation was undertaken 
in the early part of 1925. The latter investigation 
consisted primarily in examining a number of 
labourers picked at random in order to ascertain the 
extent of their indebtedness. In all 163 labourers 
were so examined of whom 61, or 37 per cent, 
admitted being in debt to the extent of sums ranging 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 1,000 borrowed on interest at 
rates varying from one per cent to twenty-five per 
cent per month. In one or two instances loans were 
taken from friends free of interest. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in collecting information. 
Many showed reluctance to give details, others 
appeared to understate tfie facts, while some 
appeared to have a most hazy idea of their 
indebtedness. For these reasons a large number of 
enquiries had to be rejected. In this chapter the 
figures of the numbers examined refer to those 
instances which were capable of some check and 
verification. 
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The classes 

of labourers 

examined and 

the 

number admitting debt are 
following table :—: 

exhibited in 

the 

Class 

No. examined 

No. in debt 


Uriyas 

... 31 

... 9 


Muhammadans 

.... 14 

4 


Tamils 

... 41 

... 15 


Telugus 

... 77 

... 33 



17 

11 

7 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


The purposes for which it was stated money was 
borrowed are indicated below 
Remittance to wife 
Marriage celebrations 
Remittance to parents 
Funeral rites 
Illness 

Being out of work 
Clearing old debts 
Paying trade bills 
Setting up in business 
Purchasing land in village 
Building a house in Burma 
In six cases no definite information could be 
obtained regarding the borrowings. The men 

examined appeared either unwilling or unable to 
furnish information. 

A brief description of a few typical cases of 
indebtedness examined will be useful. The cases 
selected for the purpose are:— 

1 . A Tamil Christian widower with two small 
children employed as a mechanic on Rs. 67 a 
month. Pays a rent of Rs. 12 a month. Cost of 
food Rs. 35. Borrowed Rs. 100 at 10 per cent 
per month interest to defray the expenses of his 
wife’s funeral. Has been paying the interest of 
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Rs. 10 regularly and at the time of the enquiry 
the debt was 7 months old. Is extravagant and 
lives above his means. 

2 . A Tamil employed as a sail maker on a daily 
wage of Rs. 2-8 said his monthly income averaged 
Its. 65. Shares a room with others and pays a 
rent of Rs. 2 and Rs. 20 for his food. He lives 
well within his means and saves about Rs. 29 
a month. Borrowed Rs. 120 at half an anna per 
rupee per month to send .to his family in India. The 
debt was incurred before he attained his present 
position. Has been paying regularly the interest of 
Rs. 3-12 but expects to pay off the debt out of 
his savings. 

3. A Telugu, also a sail maker, on Rs. 40 per 
month, is living with his wife. States .that he pays 
Rs. 4 for a small room. Borrowed Rs. 100 at 
one anna in the rupee per month interest when he 
was temporarily out of employment. The interest 
of Rs. 6-4 only is at present being paid. 

4. Also a Telugu. His wife is with him. Isa 
sub-maistry and his monthly emoluments average 
Rs. 50 which excludes perquisites. Occupies rent 
free rooms. Borrowed Rs. 1,000 at 2 per cent 
per mensem interest to defray the expenses of his 
brother s marriage and his first wife’s funeral. 
I art of the sum was also spent on his second 
marriage. Has been paying the interest of Rs. 20 
monthly. 

5. An Uriya, works' as a water-carrier and 
earns Rs. 30 a month, out of which he saves Rs. 7 
or Rs. 8. Has rent free accommodation. Borrowed 
Rs. 300 at one per cent per mensem part of which 
sum was sent to his parents and the balance utilized 
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in clearing previous debts. Has only been paying 
the interest of Rs. 3 monthly but expects to pay off 

the debt out of his savings. 

• 6. A Telugu cooly, a single man with no 
encumbrances, employed in a rice mill receiving 
Rs. 20 a month. Has rent free accommodation. 
Borrowed Rs. 30 for current expenses at the rate 
of four annas in the rupee per month. On this 
item alone he pays Rs. 7-8 a month. 

7. A Tamil employed as an unskilled worker 
in a factory on Rs. 30 a month. His wife is in 
India with her peoplehe is not able to send her 
regular remittances out of his pay. bhares a loom 
with a companion and pays Rs. 3-8 a month as his 
half share of rent. Borrowed Rs. 150 at 2 per 
cent per mensem a year ago to send to his wife and 
has been paying only Re. 1 monthly towards the 
interest of Rs. 3. 

Enquiries brought to light various causes which 
have led to indebtedness. Seventeen per cent of the 
cases of admitted indebtedness appear to be due 
to the high rents paid for living accommodation, 
usually a small room about 20 feet square, for which 
as much as Rs. 15, Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 is 
demanded, representing 20 per cent, or more of the 
average earnings, while extravagance in expenditure 
on ‘extras’ and on clothing accounts for 8 
per cent of the cases. Expenditure on drink 
representing 15 per cent of the income is 
responsible" for 13 per cent of the indebtedness. 
In the majority of the cases, however, the 
indebtedness was attributed to the insufficiency of 
income due to the low scale of wages earned or to 
under-payment. An analysis of the admitted income 
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of the borrowers does not support the contention of 
poor wages as in only sixteeen per cent were the 
monthly wages Rs. 20 or less. On the other hand, 
no less than 40 per cent of the borrowers were in 
receipt of an income of Rs. 40 or over a month. 
As 31 per cent of the borrowers represent labour 
under contract it is probably true that under¬ 
payment is partly the cause of indebtedness. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Prices and Wages 


In view of the relation between Prices and 
Wages it is convenient to consider both subjects in 
a single chapter. With the aid of price levels of 
food and other necessaries of life it is possible to 
measure the economic state of a community and to 
determine the sufficiency or insufficiency of wages 
at any given period. Wages may be adequate when 
prices are maintained at a certain standard and 
become altogether inadequate when there is a rise, 
however slight, in prices of commodities constituting 
staple articles of diet and necessities. A rice in 
prices of particular articles does not matter to the 
same degree as the aggregate rise in prices of food 
and other commodities constituting necessaries of 
life. To take an example, a 50 or 60 per cent rise 
in the price of gram may not affect a community as 
much as a 10 per cent rise in the aggregate in the 
prices of rice or wheat, dhal, salt and fuel would 
have on it. This is because gram is not consumed 
as a food by the people to the same extent as rice 
or wheat. * Theoretically, therefore, while a 10 
per cent increase in wages may appear adequate 
to meet a corresponding, that is a 10 per cent, rise 
in prices of articles of consumption, in reality it may 
not be sufficient because of the tendency for the 
purchasing power of the rupee to diminish rather 
than to progress with the rapid and continuous 
advance in the general price-level and also to the 
slow adjustment of wages to prices. The economic 
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history of countries ail over the world indicates that 
an enhancement in wages takes place some time 
after, and never before, a rise in prices of food and 
other necessaries of life has occurred. Further, the 
level of prices of other important items, such as 
rents and clothing, is equally liable to increase in 
sympathy with the general advance in prices of other 
commodities, and due allowance must be made for 
this. The economic standard of a community may 
thus be estimated approximately by comparing 
current prices with those at a basic period and the 
extent to which the level of wages has kept pace with 
the rise in cost between those periods. 

The usual method of measuring changes in the 
general price-level or the purchasing power of money 
is by employing Index Numbers. It is a well-known 
phenomenon that prices of different commodities do 
not move together or always in the same direction. 
The trend of the price-level of commodities in 
general may' be gauged by combining the varying 
fluctuations in the prices of different commodities. 
This is achieved with the aid of Index Numbers. A 
period is selected as the standard and with the prices 
of that period comparisons are made of prices in 
subsequent years. The prices of each commodity in 
the different years are expressed as percentages of 
the price of that commodity in the standard or basic 
period. These percentages, being purely relative 
expressions reckoned on a common basis, can be 
combined in a way impossible with actual prices. 
By averaging these percentages, expressions are 
obtained which represent the fluctuations of the 
general price-level, as compared with the standard 
period. These expressions are called Index 
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Numbers. They illustrate the general effect of price 
movements and enable one to compare the ielative 
significance of the changes in the prices of different 
commodities, and, as such, are indispensable 
whether one regards the phenomena of prices from 
the ‘ quantity theory of money ’ or from the 
practical view-point of obtaining some measure of 
the change in the purchasing power of money 
between two periods of time. 

In the selection of a standard period or base for 
the present purpose, care has been taken to examine 
prices for over as long a period as possible. 
Records beginning with the year 18,90 are available, 
and in determining the base a period preceding the 
war year 1914 had obviously to be selected. It is 
safer to take a series of more or less normal years 


as the base instead of a single year. The ten-year 
period 1890-99 has been taken as the base or 
standard and the average of the prices of certain 
commodities for which details are available for that 
period is taken to represent the normal or 100. In 
Appendix II statistics of average annual retail prices 
in Rangoon, expressed in terms of percentages, for 
the pre-war years 1900-1913 and for the post-war 
years 1919-1925, are given in detail for each 
commodity together with a general average for all 
the commodities. As prices and conditions were 
abnormal during the period of the war, figures for 
the years 1914-1918 have been ignored. It will be 
observed that statistics are given for only five 
commodities. This is because the provincial 
fortnightly returns of retail prices do not give 
details’ for a larger range of articles. But as 
the staple articles of diet of the Indian labouring 
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class include rice, dhal, wheat and salt, the figures 
are of some value. 

But in order to obtain a more comprehensive 
view of the movement of prices for a greater variety 
of commodities a reference is necessary to the 
weekly market reports issued by the Municipal 
Corporation of Rangoon. The figures furnished in 
these reports are actual prices prevailing week by 
week in the markets in Rangoon and hence are of 
greater value than those in the provincial fort¬ 
nightly returns of prices-current which represent an 
average of the rates ruling in the fortnight. 
Appendix III-A exhibits for the post-war years 
1919-1925 and for the first six inontha of 1926 in 
terms of rupee values, the average of the actual 
weekly prices for a number of articles in common 
demand, together with the pre-war normal or 
standard price for each article. These normals are 
those adopted by the Corporation of Rangoon for 
official purposes. They represent an average of 
prices over a series of 10 years. Appendix I1I-B 
indicates the price levels of each of the articles for 
which prices are given in Appendix III-A. 

A reference to Appendix II will indicate that 
during the eight years ending 1907 the price-levels 
of rice, both best and common sorts, wheat and 
arhar dhal were maintained at below the parity of 
die level adopted as the standard. In the years 
1902-04 the price of rice of the quality consumed 
by the working class population was twenty-five per 
cent cheaper than the normal, while wheat and arhar 
dhal were also cheaper by about twenty-five per 
cent in the period 1904-07. Thereafter, prices 
continued to advance steadily till the year 
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immediately preceding the outbreak of the war, 
the' rise in the value of rice in particular being most 
marked. Since the termination of the war the 
tendency of prices has been to soar. Though values 
are now below the level of the war period they are 
higher than in the years immediately preceding the 
war. In the post-war period 1919-25, the price level 
of rice has varied between 133 and 182 in the case 
of the best sort and between 159 and 218 in case of 
the common quality. The price-levels of wheat and 
arhar dhal advanced, fluctuating between 236 and 
330 in the case of wheat and between 294 and 392 
in the case of dhal. Salt prices ruled above the 
normal during the years 1902-04 when there was a 
drop but in 1909 there was a sharp advance and 
since then prices have been steadily maintained at 
a level approximating an average of 92 points above 
the normal or standard. Taking all five commodities 
together the greatest rise in the pre-war period was 
34 per cent above the standard as compared with 
164 per cent in the post-war period. 

As indicated above the prices given in the 
provincial fortnightly prices-current returns which 
are based on reports of market superintendents 
cannot be accepted as altogether reliable. For a 
number of years the figures in that return referred 
to the quantity (seers and chittacks) purchasable 
for a rupee, and it was only recently that the basket, 
viss or pound was adopted as the unit of sale, that 
is to say, the figures now indicate the quantity (in 
pounds and ounces) purchasable for a rupee or the 
price in actual money value per basket or viss. 
Sales in Burma have always been by measurement 
(basket) or by weight (viss) and in converting these 
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prices into terms of seers and chittacks errors have 
undoubtedly occurred in the calculations. An idea 
of the discrepancy may be gained from a comparison 
of the figures in Appendix II with those of the 
corresponding articles in Appendix III-A, but how 
far this is real it is difficult to say because the 
.Rangoon municipal prices for the pre-war period 
are not easily available. In the absence, therefore, 
of more accurate or reliable statistics, the prices- 
current figures for the years preceding the war have 
had to be taken. But for the purpose of gauging 
the trend of prices after the war it appears wiser 
to accept the figures issued weekly by the 
Corporation of Rangoon. These are exhibited in 
Appendixes III-A and III-B as explained above. 

A reference to Appendix III-B will indicate that 
there has been a general rise in the price of all 
articles enumerated therein as compared with the 
standard or normal, the variation in the price-level 
being between 164 in 1919 and 186 in the following 
year, the tendency since 1921 being for prices to 
drop slowly. As regards food stuffs, the tendency 
during the years 1919-23 was for prices to take an 
upward course but since 1924 there has been a 
steady though slow decline, the price-levels in 1925 
and for the six months January to June 1926 
being below that of 1919. All commodities 
contributed to the increase but the rise was most 
pronounced in the cases of dhal, flour, onions, 
turmeric, sugar and jaggery. The price of Java 
sugar varies according to local stocks and imports. 
In 1925 the price continued stationary at 71 annas 
from the middle of October to the end of the year. 
In the first four months of that year the price ruled 




at between 9 and 10 annas a viss reaching the 
highest point, 10 annas 6 pies, early in April, at 
which rate the market was firm till the middle of 
May when there was a fall in price to 9 annas 
followed by a further drop to 8-| annas early in July. 
From September to mid-October the rate was 

8 annas a viss. Early in 1926 the price rose to 

9 annas and there has been little change since. The 
increased duty on salt does not appear to have 
affected the price of that commodity for the price- 
level has continued at 50 per cent over the standard 
since 1924 when the Salt Duty w r as raised, being 
20 per cent lower than in the two preceding years. 

In regard to clothing the increase has been 
general and though the level of prices in the past 
three or four years shows an appreciable decline 
compared with the period 1920-1922, it nevertheless 
is still high, approximating to that of 1919 with 
practically no tendency to fall. Long cloth, parti¬ 
cularly the inferior quality, has contributed very 
largely to the raising of the price-level of clothing 
and the price of both qualities continues exception¬ 
ally high, the inferior kind commanding at present 
a rate which is 208 points over the standard or 
normal price, and the superior quality 140 points. 
The prices of clothing of the working class have 
continued practically unchanged since 1919 and 
there is no indication of a drop in values in the near 
future. 

The collection of information regarding wages 
was first commenced over fifty years ago. In 1873 
the Government of India directed that District 
Officers should submit half-yearly returns showing 
‘ the average wages per month ’ of unskilled and 
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skilled labour. For this purpose an able-bodied 
agricultural labourer and a syce or horse-keeper as 
representative of a domestic servant were selected 
as types of unskilled labour, while a common mason, 
carpenter and blacksmith were taken as repiesenta- 
tive of skilled labour. The particulars were 
incorporated and published every half-year in the 
provincial prices-current returns. Ihe information, 
however, failed entirely to give any reliable index 
of the fluctuations in the earnings or of the economic 
condition of the working classes. Owing to their 
unsatisfactory nature these half-yearly returns were 
discontinued and in 1911 a quinquennial census of 
wages was instituted in their place and in 1911 the 
first and only Quinquennial Wages Census in Urban 
and Rural Areas in Burma was published. This 
return was divided into four parts. 1. Industrial 
wages, that is, wages paid in rice, saw and cotton 
mills, in oil, winning and refineries, in wolfram and 
ruby mining, "rubber planting, timber extraction and 
railways workshops. 2. Wages paid in certain 
selected towns to artisans (carpenters, masons, 
blacksmiths, cotton weavers), general labour 
(unskilled), transport workers (cart drivers, tram 
drivers, motor car drivers) and domestic servants 
(butler, cook, dressing boy, durwan, sweeper). 
3. Wages paid in other urban areas to the classes 
specified in division 2 and 4. Wages paid in rural 
areas to village artisans (carpenters and black¬ 
smiths), agricultural labourers (ploughmen, 
weeders, transplanters, reapers and unskilled 
labourers), and transport workers (steersmen, 
boatmen and cartmen.) The information was 
obtained from managers of factories, mills and 
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estates, from Deputy Commissioners, Executive 
Engineers, etc. 

The preparation of this quinquennial return has 
been discontinued because it was defective in many 
respects; it was not sufficiently comprehensive and 
illuminating, it did not furnish information of the 
effect of seasonal vicissitudes on wages, and it did 
not afford sufficiently up-to-date statistical data to 
meet present day commercial and industrial 
requirements. For the purpose therefore of 
determining the income of the different classes of 
the people this return is of little use. An attempt 
was, however, made about four or five years ago 
by the Factories Department to collect data relating 
to the income and expenditure budgets of Indian 
workers in rice mills but here again the result was 
very disappointing. The significance of the enquiry 
was clearly not appreciated or understood by the 
Indian investigator appointed for the purpose owing 
to his ignorance of the fundamental knowledge 
that statistics provide a measure of the comparative 
well-being of nations, communities or social groups 
as distinguished from households or individuals; 
hence the figures collected in a haphazard manner 
without any conception of their statistical importance 
are of little practical value. Had the investigation 
been carried out in an intelligent manner by a man 
possessing a knowledge and understanding of the 
work, valuable data would now be available to serve 
as a basis or ground-work for future researches. 

There are therefore no data available relating 
to wages paid in the pre-war period to serve as a 
base or standard for measuring the extent of the 
increase in wages since the termination of the war. 



But from enquiries and general information it is 
clear that the average increase in wages of unskilled 
labour has rarely exceeded 33-Jf per cent over 
the pre-war rate. In the case of menials employed 
in Government and local fund service, the enhance¬ 
ment averages 25 per cent, while the increase in 
wages of domestic servants has averaged 40 per 
cent. So far as unskilled general labour is concerned 
the increase on the pre-war rate averages only 10 or 
15 per cent while the body of casual workers such 
as carriers or market coolies have had to be content 
with the wages earned before the war. As regards 
skilled workers, the enhancements to wages have 
varied between 33-J and 50 per cent though in 
a few cases the increases have exceeded 50 per cent. 
The pre-war and present rates of wages paid by the 
Port Trust to skilled and unskilled labour are 
exhibited in the table below. These are the rate of 
wages per month earned by those on the permanent 
establishment. 



In 1913-14 wages varied 

1926-27 

Serangs, Deck 

Between Rs. 35 and 45 

Rs. 45-2- 65 

Serangs, Engine 

,, ,, 30 ,, 40 

„ 45—2—65 

Stokers 

>> t* 17 tt 25 

„ 22 and 30 

Lascars 

,, ,, 15 ,, 20 

oo 

<M 

o 

<M 

Durwans 

„ „ 14 „ 17 

„ 20—1—26 

Peons 

,, ,, 12 „ 14 

„ 18—1—19—1—25 


Serangs, secunnies, stokers, lascars and tindals 
receive in addition to the wages specified above a 
Fire or Sea or District allowance of Es. 5, Es. 5 
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and Rs. 2 respectively a month according to the 
nature of employment. Prior to 1 March 1922 
these classes were in receipt of provision allowances. 
Since 1 March 1924 all these classes of employees 
are eligible for gratuities, under certain conditions, 
ordinarily of a sum equal to half a month’s pay for 
each year of service subject to a maximum of 22-§ 
months’ pay. 

In any discussion of the subject of wages the 
question of a minimum or living wage naturally 
arises. Considerable misconception appears to exist 
among employers generally on this point. Many 
employers of labour seem to regard a minimum 
wage as one which is sufficient to provide a worker 
with the actual necessaries of life. And in many 
cases wages are based not on a consideration of the 
nature, quality and volume of work to be 
performed, but on the mistaken idea that a certain 
scale is sufficient for a certain class of people and 
the standard of living to which they are supposed 
to be accustomed. In other words the status of the 
worker appears to be the basis on which wages are 
fixed. There are a few employers, however, who 
possess the wisdom and far-sightedness to recognize 
the folly and fallacy of the views of the majority on 
this important subject and their enlightened policy 
in the treatment of their work-people has invariably 
resulted in a higher and better outturn of work and 
a contented service. 

The question then emerges—What is a minimum 
or living wage? A minimum wage may be defined 
as a wage which enables a worker to live in moderate 
comfort and which admits of small and regular 
savings being made; in other words, a wage which 
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suffices to provide the actual necessities of sub¬ 
sistence and the ordinary or habitual comforts 
besides a margin for savings, is a minimum or living 
wage. Rowntree and other economists go a step 
further in'stating that a minimum wage should also 
enable a worker to dress in a manner suitable to his 
station in life and in the case of a girl worker they 
consider that it should include provision for her 
dressing in a style which would enhance her 
personal appearance and her prospects of marriage. - 
Employers advance two reasons for not granting 
the economic minimum wage. One is that this course 
directly leads to reduced profits and the other is 
that additions to the wage do not really lead to the 
economic welfare of the worker as they are 
dissipated in pleasures and useless expenditure. 
The argument against the first objection is that the 
capital of an industry is only a series of advances 
paid to labour and that the profits are the result of 
the labours put forth by the employees. The 
interest, of the employees should be the first 
consideration of the employer for it is on their 
welfare and contentment that the ultimate prosperity 
and success of the industry must depend. The 
second objection is irrelevant. Dr. Marshall in his 
‘ Principles of Economics ’ observes that ‘ any 
change that awards to the workers of one generation 
better earnings together with better opportunities 
of developing the best qualities, will increase the 
material and moral advantages which they have the 
power to offer to their children, while by increasing 
their own intelligence, wisdom and forethought, 
such a change will also to some extent increase their 
willingness to sacrifice their pleasures for the 
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-being of their children.’ And Professor Pigou 
continues the advantages still further. In ‘ Wealth 
and Welfare ’ Pigou writes that ‘ those children 
in turn, being themselves rendered stronger and 
more intelligent, will be able when they grow up to 
offer a better environment—and under the term 
environment I include the physical circumstances of 
the mother before and immediately after childbirth 
—to their children and so on. The effect goes on 
piling itself up.’ A permanent improvement in 
prosperity and culture tends to create a higher and 
cleaner outlook on life and to improve the physical, 
moral and intellectual standard. A mere existence 
is at once transformed into a full pulsating life—a 
life full of hopes and high ideals—while the feeling 
towards their children assumes a character of 
refinement and they come to regard their women¬ 
folk as something more than mere chattels or mere 
human machines to bear and bring forth children. 

In this connexion it will not be uninteresting to 
discuss briefly the principle on which the payment 
of wages should be based. In a city like Rangoon 
where most of the labourers are illiterate and where 
wages are paid through intermediaries, suspicion 
and mistrust exist to a very large degree. A point 
that is forgotten or deliberately overlooked by many 
employers of labour in devising a system of payment 
of wages is that the unit cost of production is the 
one essential factor in every industrial or commer¬ 
cial undertaking; in other words it is immaterial 
whether a labourer is paid so much per hour, per 
day or per piece; what does matter is the percentage 
occupied by wages in the final cost of production. 
Discussing this subject a writer who had carried out 
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"an extensive series of investigations into the 
conditions of employment of a large body of men 
states : ‘ Mistrust, discontent and misunderstanding 
are frequent among employees who imagine that 
they are being exploited when, as not infrequently 
happens, they are unable to estimate for themsehv es 
their exact earnings. When wages are paid by the 
ton or by the piece, the method is clearly under¬ 
stood; but when payment is made by a decimal of 
a total output unknown to the workers, by a share 
of a sum allotted to a large group of workers or by 
a varying piece-rate with a bonus added, calculation 
is either impossible or too complicated for the wage- 
earner and suspicion as to its exactness is prevalent, 
at least among adults—indeed the wages’ department 
itself often seems doubtful about the exactness of 
the method. ’ 

In the application of the principle enunciated 
above it will be found that every worker is 
protected by a minimum wage while the best 
workers w-ill receive an additional remuneration foi 
extra work turned out. But in fixing the standaid 
output required of a worker per w T orking day it is 
only equitable to place it within the capacity of the 
average worker. The system of guaranteeing a 
minimum time wage—particularly for those engaged 
on work of a more or less repetitive character 
with a standard product and a piece rate for output 
in excess of the standard is one which every 
employer of labour will find advantageous as it 
conduces to a better output. Thus, if in an eight- 
hour day, 8 pieces constitute the standard output, 
Rs. 3 the minimum wage and 3 annas per piece 
for every piece in excess of the standard outturn, 
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the worker will receive no addition to his wage till 
his output exceeds 8 pieces. On the other hand, if 
he turns out within the work period of a day, say 
12 pieces, he will receive Rs. 3 plus 12 annas 
(4 x 3) or Rs. 3-12, equivalent to an average 
of 5 annas a piece. The cost of production 
is thus lowered from 6 annas (Es. 3-e8) a piece to 
5 annas, a reduction which is of considerable moment 
to every industry. This method may be expressed 
by the formula X = where X is the price 

paid per piece of the total production, B the 
standard output per working day, Y the piece rate 
and C the output in excess of B. Under this system 
the total earnings of an operator increase indefinitely 
while the value of the piece rate falls with 
increased production, but never below Y, the piece 
rate paid for outturns in excess of the standard 
output. Trade Unions, however, object to this 
method of computation. They point out that it 
entails greater exertion on the workers and reduces 
the rate of earnings. They maintain that payment 
should correspond to the outturn. In the instances 
given above the wages earned by an operator 
working 8 hours and turning out in that time 12 
instead of 8 pieces would, according to this, amount 
to Es. 4-8 a day. 

In Rangoon wages are paid on a daily, weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly basis, sometimes according 
to piece work and occasionally on the contract 
system. In a large proportion of cases the wages 
are disbursed not directly to the workers but through 
the intermediary of maistries. Discontent and 
mistrust naturally exist as the labourers believe that 
they are exploited by their maistries. In many of 
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the industries carried on in Rangoon the introduc¬ 
tion of a scale of minimum wages framed according 
to the class of work to be done, with a piece rate 
payment over the standard output adopted, is 
practicable and it is to be hoped that this matter 
will be seriously considered by employers. 


s 









CHAPTER XVII 
Cost of Living 

In estimating the cost of living of any class or 
community, information relative to the income and 
the monthly or annual expenditure on the several 
items that go to make up the budget is essential. 
But knowledge of the amount of wages earned in 
money is of little value unless particulars of prices 
are also available. Further, one must also know 
the extent to which both income and expenditure 
have varied in a given period. But, as indicated in 
the preceding chapter, no systematic survey has yet 
been attempted to collect statistical data relating to 
the economic condition of Indian labourers in 
Burma. Existing statistics are unsatisfactory. 
Statistics should be not merely a record of what has 
been, but should be of use in planning what shall 
provide a background for the solution of many 
administrative problems. To quote Mr. R. H. Coats, 
the Dominion statistician of Canada, ‘ statistics are 
the ■ corner-stone, the basic organization, without 
which the endeavour to meet new situations will be 
seriously handicapped.’ It is true that Settlement 
Reports contain certain useful material, but the 
information practically always relates to the indigen¬ 
ous population in the particular tract of country 
dealt with. In dealing with the cost of living of 
the indigenous people, such as the Burmese or 
Karens, or of the cost of cultivation as practised by 
these people, these reports would be invaluable. 
But as a source of information in regard to Indian 
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labour they are of no assistance. There is no direct 
source of official information for the purpose 
outlined. 

As indicated in an earlier chapter, Indian 
immigrants coming to Burma are drawn from several 
classes and races. The habits, customs and mode 
of living of each of the divisions differ very widely 
and their standards of living likewise vary. An 
idea of the cost of living of each class may be 
obtained by examining the details of expenditure in 
the working class budgets, selections from which are 
exhibited in Appendix IV. These budgets are 
generally typical of each community of workers, and 
as separate budgets for single workers and for 
workers with families are given, a very fair idea of 
the standard of living of each class may be formed. 
Generally, it may be said that the Uriyas are thrifty 
and that as a class they eschew intoxicants, though 
a fair porportion are opium or ganja consumers. It 
is the lower caste Uriyas who work as sweepers and 
scavengers who resort to drink, usually some cheap 
country liquor. On the other hand, a large 
proportion , of the Telugus and Tamils are addicted 
to the drink habit while quite a large number of 
Telugus are also opium eaters. 

The standard of living of Tamils, as a rule, is 
higher than that of the Uriyas and Telugus. They 
spend more on food and miscellaneous items and 
generally less on clothing. On the whole they are 
less thrifty than the Telugus and Uriyas. The 
Uriyas in like manner have a slightly higher standard 
than the Telugus, spending more on food and 
miscellanies and considerably less on clothing. The 
diet of all three classes is practically vegetarian. 
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'hough mutton, beef, fish and fowl are occasionally 
eaten, the quantity consumed in a month is 
negligible. Rice, dhal and vegetables ai'e the staple 
articles of diet of all three classes. Telugus use 
sessamum oil for cooking, the Uriyas and Tamils 
use both ghee and sessamum oil. The men of all 
three classes chew betel and are accustomed to 
smoking; the Tamils, particularly their women-folk, 
chew tobacco either raw or with betel while Telugu 
women are heavy smokers. The Telugus and 
Tamils spend more than the Uriyas in the observance 


of their religious festivals. The fact that fewer 


Uriya women come to Burma probably explains the 
smaller expenditure on this item, but Uriyas who are 
largely Animists are zealous in their observance of 
certain rites connected with their dead. 

In considering the cost of living of each of the 
six main divisions of Indian immigrants, namely, 
Telugus, Uriyas, Tamils, Hindustani Muhammadans, 
Hindustani-Hindus and Chittagonians, it is advisable 
to separate bachelors or single men from married 
men or men with families and dependents living 
with them. In the case of single men the charge 
on account of rent is small and they are not bound 
by any considerations restricting expenditure other 
than their natural desire to put by a competence 
against their return to their country. The position 
of family men is different. They are obliged to 
incur heavier expenditure on practically all items 
and invariably it is a strain on them to live within 
their income and keep out of debt. Saving against 
the future does not ordinarily enter into their 
scheme of things for the simple reason that few- 
family men earn sufficient for this purpose. 
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Accordingly we shall distinguish each class of 
immigrant and consider single and family men 
separately. The information was collected during 
1923 and 1924. 

Taking the case of single men first, that is, men 
with no encumberances locally, we find that the cost 
of living of a Telugu averages between Rs. 10-13-9 
and Rs. 13-6-6 a month, of which expenditure on 
food amounts to Rs. 8-10-3 if extras are excluded 
and to Rs. 10 if extras are included. Miscellaneous 
expenditure, that is expenditure on all items 
excluding rent, interest and remittances, averages 
Rs. 3-5-6 a month and Rs. 2-3-6 if expenditure on 
liquor or opium is also excluded, while the average 
annual cost of clothing amounts to Rs. 13-9-0. In 
the Case of Uriyas the monthly expenditure on food 
averages Rs. .13-9-6 and on miscellaneous items 
Rs. 3-12-8 including liquor and Rs. 2-14-8 excluding 
liquor or opium, while the annual cost of clothing 
averages Rs. 13. As regards house rent, neither 
the Telugu nor Uriya ordinarily pays more than a 
rupee or (two a month for living accommodation if 
not provided with rent free quarters. Telugus on 
an average spend about Rs. 4 a month per head on 
intoxicant drinks. Tamil single men spend on an 
average Rs. 15-13-0 a month on food and Rs. 7 a 
monl^/ on miscellanies including liquor, and 
Rs. 10-7-0 a year on clothing. The cost of living 
of Hindustani Hindus approximates to that of the 
Telugus except that they spend more on clothing, 

'i while there is little difference in the average 
expenditure on living in the case of Hindustani- 
Muhammadans and Chittagonian-Muhammadans. A 
good general idea of the average cost of living of 
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sihgle men of each of these classes may be gained by 
examining the details which are given in the table 
below:— 


Race 

Average monthly cost of 

Average 
annual 
oost of 
clothing 

Food 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

items 

Including 

extras 

Excluding 

extras 

Telugus 

Uriyas 

Tamils ... ui 

Hindustani Muhammadans 
„ Hindus 

Chittagonians 

Rs. a. p. 
10 0 0 
13 9 6 
15 13 0 
12 4 0 
10 0 0 
11 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

8 10 3 
13 9 6 
15 13 0 
12 4 0 
10 0 0 
11 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

6 7 4 

10 9 4 

11 8 0 

7 12 0 

7 0 0 

6 8 0 

Rs. a. p. 

13 9 0 

11 8 0 

8 7 0 

11 2 0 

9 14 0 

7 8 0 


The expenditure on miscellanies includes (a) rent, 

( b ) interest, (c) remittances and (d) cost of liquor. 
Excluding these items the average monthly outlay 
is as follows :— 



Excluding 

Excluding 


(a), (6) & (e) 

(a), (6), (c) & (d) 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Telugus 

3 5 6 

2 1 6 

Uriyas 

Tamils 

4 9 4 

7 0 0 

3 6 8 

4 12 0 

Hindustani Muhammadans 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

„ Hindus 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Chittagonians ... 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 


As regards family men, that is men who have 
families or relations living with and dependent on 
them, the size of the families varies with individuals 
and with the several divisions or classes of Indian 
immigrants, and in calculating the average cost of 
living of a family it is necessary first of all to reduce 
the numbers in a family to the terms of adult 
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an earlier chapter it was shown that 
the disproportion in the sex ratio was # more 
pronounced among the Uriyas and Telugus than 
among the Tamils and that fewer families of the two 
former classes, particularly Uriyas, emigrate to 
Burma. A typical TJriya family consists of a man, 
his wife and one child under the age of 5 years. A 
typical Telugu family comprises two adults (a man 
and his wife) and 2 children under 5 years, while 
among the Tamils a typical family consists of 3 
adults, a man and his wife and some near male or 
female relative and 3 children 8 years of age and 
under. Among Hindustanis the average size of 
a family is two adults and one child. There are 
very few Chittagonian women in Rangoon and no 
budgets for families of this class were collected. 
In the table below are exhibited details of the 
average cost of living per family for each of the 
five divisions of the Indian working class. 



Food 

Miscellaneous items 

Average 

Class 

Including 
extras 
per month 

Excluding 
extras 
per month 

Excluding 
rent, 
liquor & 
interest 

Excluding 

rent 

and 

interest 

annual 
cost on 
clothing 


Us. a. p. 

Its a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Telugus 

19 2 6 

17 11 8 

2 7 4 

6 0 6 

20 4 0 

Uriyas 

32 2 0 

29 15 0 

5 12 0 

5 12 0 

17 0 0 

Tamils 

37 3 6 

36 3 6 

7 0 2 

9 2 10 

29 15 0 

Hindustani 

Muhammadans 

23 8 0 

23 8 0 

3 9 6 

3 9 6 

18 10 0 

Hindustani 

Hindus 

22 1 0 

22 1 0 

4 5 0 

4 9 0 

9 8 0 



IPP MV . 

members. In 
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•The figures in the table are obtained by dividing 
the total cost of all families in each class for which 
statistics were collected by the actual number of 
such families examined. Thus they represent a 
reasonably correct idea of the cost of living of a 
family. But to ascertain .the average actual cost 
per head per family the calculation must be based 
on some recognized standard. The formula of the 
Rowntree standard is that:— 

Boys over 18 and girls over 16 count as adults. 
Other boys and girls ,, f ,, 

Children between 5 and 14 years ,, i ». 

Children under 5 years ,, i ,, 

Adopting this standard the cost of living per head 
per family works out as follows ;— 



Average monthly cost of 


Class 

Food 

Miscellaneous items 

Clothing, 

annual 

cost 

Including 

extras 

Excluding 

extras 

Excluding 
rent, 
interest 
& liquor 

Excluding 
rent and 
interest 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Telugus 

8 3 4 

7 9 7 

1 1 0 

2 9 4 

8 10 9 

Uriyas 

9 14 3 

9 3 3 

1 13 3 

1 13 3 

4 0 0 

Tamils 

10 10 2 

10 3 7 

2 0 3 

2 10 0 

8 9 0 

Hindustani 

Muhammadans 

8 8 8 

8 8 8 

1 5 0 

1 5 0 

6 12 4 

Hindustani 

Hindus 

7 11 0 

7 11 0 

1 11 0 

1 12 0 

4 5 0 


m 
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'he standard adopted by Mr. Rowntree as the 
weekly cost of living for typical households in terms 
of English money is as follows:— 



Food 

Clothing 

and 

sundries 

Fuel and 
State 
insurance 

Total 

excluding 

rent 


s. d. 

8 • d» 

s. d. 

s . d t 

Man and wife 

7 0 

1 4 

1 7 

9 11 

Man, wife & 2 children 





under 5 years 

12 2 

2 6 

1 7 

16 3 

Man, wife & 3 children 





under 5 years 

14 9 

3 1 

1 7 

19 5 

Add for each— 





man 18years & over ... 

3 6 

0 8 



woman over 16 years... 

3 6 

0 8 



girl 14 to 16 years 

2 7 

0 7 



lad, 16 to 18 years 

3 6 

0 8 



boy, 14 to 16 years ... 

2 7 

0 7 



school child, 5 to 14 years 

2 7 

0 7 



infant under 5 years ... 

2 7 

0 7 




On this basis and taking the shilling as equivalent 
to eleven annas, the monthly cost of living works 
out to— 



Food 

Clothing 

and 

sundries 

Fuel and 
State 
insurance 

Total 

excluding 

rent 


Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Man and wife 

19 4 0 

3 10 9 

4 5 9 

27 4 6 

Man, wife & 2 children 





under 6 years 

33 7 3 

614 0 

4 5 9 

44 11 0 

Man, wife & 3 ohildren 





under 6 years 

40 9 0 

8 7 9 

4 5 9 

53 6 6 

Add for each— 





man 18 years & over ... 

9 10 0 

1 13 3 



woman over 16 years 

9 10 0 

1 13 3 



girl 14 to 16 years 

7 1 9 

1 9 9 



lad, 16 to 18 years 

9 10 0 

1 13 3 



boy, 14 to 16 years ... 

7 1 9 

1 9 9 



school child, 6 to 14 years 

7 1 9 

1 9 9 

... | 


infant under 6 years ... 

7 19 

1 9 9 
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• Mr. Rowntree has based his standards for typical 
households on conditions in England. Conditions 
and the mode and standards of living in India and 
Burma are so widely different from English 
standards that no true comparison is possible between 
the cost of living in England and in Burma. 
Nevertheless, the Rowntree standard, in the absence 
of an Indian standard, is useful in affording a 
recognized criterion for purposes of general 
comparisons. The average monthly cost of living 
(food only) of certain selected families consisting of 
a Telugu man and wife is Rs. 18-14-0, while the cost 
of a family including an infant under 3 years is 
only Rs. 19-15-0. The comparatively low additional 
cost is due to the fact that women of this class are 
in the habit of nursing their children till they are 
2 or 3 years of age. The cost of a family comprising 
two children under five is Rs. 24. Among Tamils 
the disproportion is greater as the following figures 
will indicate : 

(a) 2 adults and 3 children 7, 5 and 3 years, 
Rs. 29-15-0. 

(b) 2 adults and 4 children 5, 4, 2 years and 
3 months, Rs. 21-2-6. 

(c) 3 adults and 1 child 1£ years, Rs. 52-1-9. 

(d) 3 adults and 3 children under 5 years, 
Rs. 28-6-6. 

(e) 4 adults and 4. children 7, 6, 4 and 2 years, 
Rs. 54-8-0. 

The explanation for the variation is that the 
mode of living very largely depends on the amount 
of wages in money earned. If the average monthly 
income is small the family is forced to economize 
in every way, often to the extent of cutting down 
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rations to the barest needs to sustain life. The 
second example ( b ) above is an excellent instance 
of this, while (c) is typical of a family in well-to-do 
circumstances. Generally therefore, it may be 
assumed that the cost of living of the Indian working 
class in Eangoon is not unduly high as judged by 
ordinary standards and that as far as quantities go 
they are fairly well nourished. As to whether or 
not their diet is sufficiently nutritive to meet the 
needs of their life in this province will be discussed 
in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Dietary of the Indian Labourer 

For centuries an impression was prevalent among 
the general mass of. the people that the physical 
well-being of a person very largely depended on the 
quantity of the food ordinarily consumed by him. 
Though the advancement of medical knowledge 
based on observation and investigation has done 
much to dissipate the old erroneous ideas, hundreds 
of thousands, particularly the illiterate and 
uneducated, still fondly cling to the old notions, and 
there are many persons who do not or cannot 
understand why, when a daily ration of, say, 
10 ounces of rice as a staple article of diet may be 
sufficient nourishment for a labourer accustomed to 
heavy manual or physical exertion, any additional 
quantity of rice added to the diet is liable to do him 
more harm than good, or why that which is found 
to be sufficient nourishment • for one person is 
insufficient or excessive for another engaged on a 
precisely similar work. This is not surprising when 
it is remembered that even among the medical 
profession the problem of nutrition is still a much 
discussed one. The subject of nutrition and food 
values is a comparatively new science and recent 
researches have indicated that the true value of food 
lies mainly in its quality rather than in the quantity 
consumed. The human system is able to assimilate 
only a certain quantity of the alimentary principles 
contained in the food taken. If, therefore, less 
than this quantity is available in the food consumed 
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then the nutrition of the body suffers, while if on 
the other hand more than this quantity is available 
in the food taken, then unnecessary work is thrown 
on the body, increased excretion becomes necessary 
and if this increased excretion does not take place 
waste products may accumulate in the body and 
impair its efficiency and result in disease. 

It is true that investigations and observations 
carried out in the past half century have thrown 
considerable light on the nutritive value of Indian 
food stuffs in Indian jail dietaries and their influence 
on the physical development and well-being of the 
Indian labouring prisoners. Such knowledge as has 
been obtained by these researches, -while of 
inestimable value so far as jail labour is concerned, 
cannot be absolutely applied in estimating the real 
value of the ordinary diet of the Indian labouring- 
classes. There are many points of divergence 
between the conditions of jail life and those of civil 
workers; in fact there is little in 'common between 
the two classes. Prisoners are subject to certain 
disciplinary measures which tend towards a well- 
regulated life. They have regular hours for meals, 
regular hours for work, regular hours for rest, 
exercise and recreation, and particular attention is 
paid by the jail authorities to their personal clean¬ 
liness and health. Their food is regulated and 
cooked under proper supervision and inspected by 
a qualified medical man. Prisoners, besides, are 
weighed at regular intervals to determine whether 
or not they are losing weight. Further, 
medical officers in charge of jails have the 
power of varying the diet of prisoners as 
circumstances demand and of relieving them 
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of hard work of a particular type when such 
work is found to impair their health and well-being. 
All these factors are invaluable in carrying out a 
scientific investigation into the dietetic value of the 
food supplied in Indian jails. 

These factors necessary to an ordered life are 
absent in the case of civil workers who often have 
no recognized or regular time for food and rest. 
Frequently, a labourer is obliged to work for long 
hours at a stretch without food Or rest and many 
have to content themselves with only two meals a 
day, the first in the early morning before proceeding 
to work and the second at night after the day’s 
work is done. The physical strain is thus consider¬ 
ably greater. Unfettered by control and without 
supervision of any kind Indian labourers are under 
a great disadvantage. If to all these disabilities is 
added the fact that living-in conditions are deplorable 
—sanitation is equally important to health—it will 
be readily realized that the inferences drawn from 
investigations of Indian jail diets are of little 
assistance in ascertaining the precise food require¬ 
ments of civil workers engaged in laborious exertion. 
While the conclusions deducible from an investiga¬ 
tion into jail dietaries are of great value in 
themselves, it is to be remembered that the factors 
mentioned above as conducive to the good health of 
prisoners in jails are very often sadly wanting in 
the case of the large masses employed in civil 
industrial life. These conclusions should therefore 
be applied with caution to the labouring classes of 
India. In fact, comparatively little is yet known of 
the actual food requirements of the Indian labouring 
class or of the influence and nutritive value of the 






food commonly consumed on their physical 
development and well-being. 


The function of food is two-fold, firstly, to build 
up or repair tissues, and secondly, through combus¬ 
tion to provide energy either as heat or muscular 
activity including the work of digestion. This is 
because all foods contain substances, which on 
combustion produce energy either as heat or motion 
or glandular activity. The various food materials 
may thus be said to comprise tissue building and 
energy producing constituents. The nutritive 
constituents are generally grouped under four main 
classes, (1) proteins, (2) fats, (3) carbohydrates, 
and (4) accessory substances including water, salts 
and the vitamins. Protein is a comprehensive term 
comprising all nitrogenous substances whether of 
animal or vegetable origin. The carbohydrates 
include a large number of compounds, such as 
sugar, starch, gums, etc. and form the principal 
constituent of plants 'but they are also present in 
small quantities in milk and meat. Protein foods 
are essentially the tissue builders but under certain 
conditions, such as when the amount of fats and 
carbohydrates is insufficient,; are utilized by the 
organism to provide energy. The fats, both animal 
and vegetable, and the carbohydrates, mainly furnish 
the energy required. 

The investigations into jail dietaries originally 
carried out were based on the assumption that the 
chemical analysis of food-stuffs afforded a direct 
measure of their nutritive value and accordingly the 
diet scales prescribed for Indian prisons were 
calculated on the result of chemical analyses and not 
on the actual nutritive value of the food materials, 
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i.e; on the percentage of their proximate principles, 
especially protein, that the system is capable of 
absorbing and assimilating. In his Report on the 
Dietaries of Labouring Prisoners in Indian Jails 
(1880), Surgeon Major T. R. Lewis wrote ‘ a mere 
tabular statement of the several ingredients 
constituting the several diets would be of com¬ 
paratively little value unless accompanied by a 
statement of their chemical composition; and, in 
order to judge of the comparative merits of dietaries 
so analysed, it is essential that a clear conception 
should be formed as to what particular proteins are 
specially adapted to the nutrition of the body.’ 
But even more important is the knowledge in what 
proportions the proximate principles—protein, fat, 
carbohydrates, salts and water—of the different 
food stuffs are absorbed and used in the economy. 
It is clear, therefore, that it would be valueless to 
prescribe a diet scale for workers, providing say 
80 grammes of protein per person daily, if instead 


of 100 per cent only 60 per cent of this is absorbed, 
and to imagine that that scale is sufficient for 
physiological needs. In fact, recent investigations 
show that the actual amount of absorption does not 
vary directly with the quantity of the proximal 
principles — particularly in the case of carbohydrates 
and proteins—contained in the diet. While it is 
unfortunate that no systematic series of observations 
have been conducted to ascertain and determine the 
precise food requirements of the people of India 
engaged on work necessitating severe physical 
labour, the investigations into jail dietaries in India 
have established two important truths. One is 
that it is a fallacy to frame diet scales patterned on 
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standards adopted in jails in England because the 
nutritive and absorptive values of Indian food stuffs 
ai e inferior to those in use in European countries; 
and the other is the low power of absorption of the 
Indian races as compared with Europeans. 

The necessity of the study of nutrition is now 
generally recognized, but many people do not yet 
understand its real significance on the social and 
national life of a country. There are several 
reasons why the subject is of such vital importance. 
The cost of food accounts for the bulk of living 
expenditure and the problem of finding the right 
type of diet for the minimum outlay becomes most 
acute in the case of those on small or limited 
incomes. The heavy death-roll, especially among 
infants and children, and the prevalence and 
increase of tuberculosis are traceable, in a large pro¬ 
portion of cases, to dietary defects, to which cause 
many cases of diarrhoea, enteritis, beri-beri, cancer, 
etc. are also attributable. The discoveries during 
the past quarter century of the elusive vitamins have 
opened up new vistas and the question of the 
presence or absence of the several vitamins in the 
various articles of food has become most interesting. 
If a dietary is to be satisfactory, it should include 
all necessary food materials in their right proportion, 
that is to say, balanced meals are essential. A 
sound body cannot be built up with poor material. 
The right kinds of food induce good health and 
supply not only the warmth and energy necessary 
but everything that the body needs for its growth 
and maintenance, and one is thus better fitted 
to resist infection and disease. It is a well-known 
fact that the muscular tissues of the body ai’e subject 
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to wastage as a result of continued physical labour, 
and in order to repair such wastage the food 
consumed should contain the necessary vitamins as 
well as albuminous or nitrogenous principles. 

There are three well recognized vitamins known 
as A, B and C. The presence of vitamin A in the 
diet assists growth; vitamin B is necessary for the 
proper functioning of the nerves; vitamin C is the 
anti-scorbutic factor and is contained particularly in 
fresh fruits, and also to a less extent in fresh 
vegetables. Vitamin A is derived from the 
consumption chiefly of animal fats and the growing 
tips of leafy vegetables; along with it there appears 
to be another vitamin D and it appears that the D 
part is the one which in reality promotes growth 
while the A part is concerned with the prevention 
of a particular disease of the eye. The position is 
different with vitamin B which is essentially present 
in the seeds of plants. The quantity contained in 
the cereals is always likely to be on the short side 
as these are usually highly milled, and the quantity 
has to be made up from pulses, beans, peas, eggs, 
nuts or green vegetables. As indicated above, the 
body also needs a certain amount of warmth for the 
proper functioning of its various organs. The 
necessary warmth is produced by the natural com¬ 
bustion which is continuously occurring in our body 
and for the maintenance of the proper warmth, food- 
materials should contain a sufficiency of non- 
nitrogenous and other elements necessary to produce 
combustion and consequently heat. The proximate 
principles—proteins, fats, and carbohydrates—in 
the food materials all generate a certain amount of 
warmth. There are many methods of measuring 
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energy by the power of doing work, but the 
simplest way of estimating the needs of the body is 
to measure it in terms of the heat taken to produce 
it. The unit employed in measuring heat is the 
calorie. A calorie is the amount of heat necessary 
to raise one kilogram of water (If pints) from 0° 
to 1°C. This unit is invariably referred to as 
the large calorie, the small calorie being 1/1000 
of a large calorie, or the amount of heat requisite 
to raise one gram of water from 0° to 1°C. The 
requirements in food are usually expressed in terms 
of calories. A gram of protein or carbohydrate 
in combustion produces 4.1 calories while a similar 
quantity of fat produces 9.3 calories. 

The only method by which the body can replace 
the wear and tear of its material and at the same 
time grow is by the consumption of food. What 
then is the amount of food required by the body 
daily, first in terms of calories for the whole of the 
food neede'd, and secondly the amount of protein, 
expressed in grams or ounces, requisite to replace 
the wear and tear of the tissues and allow for its 
growth? The number of calories necessary daily 
for the normal average man is by no means fixed 
and invariable. It depends on two factors, one 
the area of the surface of the body in proportion 
to weight and the other the amount of work 
performed. For instance, to take extremes, 1,600 
calories have been found to be sufficient for a 
student in Singapore, while a lumberman in the 
United States in winter may need as much as 8,000 
calories a day. An average man ought to weigh 
about 154 lbs. (70 kilograms). If he is accustomed 
to a sedentary life, 2,500 calories per day, i.e. 
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about 35 per kilogram, are sufficient; if he performs 
moderate physical work, he may need 3,000 
calories; but if engaged on strenuous physical work 
out-of-doors he will probably require as much as 
3,500 calories. These are the quantities fixed by 
many authorities for European races. Atwater 
holds that an ordinary labourer needs 3,500 calories 
a day while other authorities consider 3,000 
sufficient. The former figure has been employed 
by Eowntree in Poverty, his investigations of the life 
of the working classes in York, and also by Paton 
and Dunlop in their dietary studies in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. As regards the quantity of protein 
needed daily by the average man, authorities differ 
on the point. The German Yoit considered 118 
grams, equivalent to about 4| ounces, as sufficient 
for a man of average height and average work. At¬ 
water fixed 125 grams as the optimum while 
Dunlop took 130 grams. These standards relate to 
people in Europe and America. Whether they are 
applicable to the varying conditions in India and 
Burma where the average man weighs about 120 
lbs. (54.5 kilograms) is a question that must be left 
to scientists to decide. These standards are never¬ 
theless useful for purposes of general comparison 
with the diet suggested by Dr. Lewis as sufficient 
for the maintenance of Indian labouring prisoners 
in good health and at the same time compatible with 
the exaction of a fair amount of ordinary hard 
labour. Dr. Lewis’s scale is 

Protein 3 oz.= 85.08 grams 

Carbohydrate 18^ oz.= 524.60 grams 

Fat 1-li oz. = 28.36 —42.54 grams 

with the usual condiments, salts, etc. 


misr/f y 
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In order to obtain an approximate estimation of 
the nutritive value of the dietary most commonly 
consumed by the Indian labouring class, Major G. G. 
Jolly, m.b., c.i.e., i.m.s., Assistant Director of 
Public Health, Burma (now Director of Public 
Health), very kindly examined a series of dietaries. 
A list of articles comprising typical diets of the three 
main working classes in Rangoon—Tamils, Telugus 
and Uriyas—was furnished by the writer and the 
examination was carried out at the IJarcourt Butler 
Institute of Public Health, Rangoon, by Mr. G. 
Moitra, B.sc., under the supervision of Major Jolly. 
Selections from the tables are exhibited in 
Appendix VI. 

A typical diet of the three main divisions of the 
immigrant population—Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas 
—comprises a daily average of 



20 

ounces 

rice 

1.92 

> > 

dhal 

1.44 

> j 

fish 

.8 


flesh, meat 

4.8 

> > 

vegetables 

.96 

> > 

potatoes 


with 

etc. 


the 

as 


usual condiments, 
compared with a 


salts, cooking oil, 

daily ration of 24 
ounces of rice, 26 ounces of vegetables and 

2 ounces of arhar dhal allowed to prisoners 

in Burma jails. Red (pegya) and white ( pebyugale) 
beans are often added to the diet of prisoners 

for the sake of variety and when wheatmeal 
( atta ) is added to the diet the rice allowance 
is correspondingly reduced. It will thus be observed 
that rice and dhal constitute the main components 
of the diet of Indian labourers but as the rice is 
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"almost always highly milled, it is invariably deficient 
in all the vitamins. Dhal, however, provides a 
larger quantity of vitamin B, while the vegetables 
which also form an important ingredient in the daily 
dietary provide all three vitamins. Onions and 
potatoes, small quantities of which are consumed 
practically every day, also provide vitamins B and 
C. On the other hand the vegetable oils which are 
ordinarily used for cooking purposes do not provide 
any of the vitamins. The general criterion of these 
dietaries is that the rice content in all is predominant 
and it is w'ell recognized that rice while highl|y 
assimilable and therefore of great value as a heat 
and energy producer, requires to be supported by 
a sufficiency of other food materials if a balanced 
diet is to be obtained. 

As regards the energy which the normal diet 
provides, it will be noticed that this ranges from 
an average of 2,567.4 calories per day in the case 
of Tamils to 2,402 calories in the case of Uriyas. 
The diet of a Telugu single man produces an average 
of 2,458.2 calories per day, while in the case of a 
family consisting of a man, his wife and a child 
under five years the average is about 2,181.3 

calories — per head per day. In the case 

of a family consisting of a man, his wife and two 
children under five years where both the husband 
and wife are actual workers the diet of the family 
indicates a daily average of 2,800.4 calories 

—-g—— per head. Though children as a rule 

require a larger number of calories, because the 
area of the surface of their small bodies is greater 
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in proportion to their weight than it is in adults, the 
allowances made in the calculations above are 
probably sufficient. Indian mothers frequently 
continue to nurse their children till they are about 
two years of age and children up to this age are' 
fed on little else than their mother’s milk. 

To conclude, it may be said that the Indian 
labourer is less well nourished than the average 
Burman labourer whose diet is more varied and 
balanced and that atta eaters are better off than rice 
eaters. Generally, it may be said that tlie immigrant 
Indian sails very near the wind so far as the nutritive 
value of his diet is concerned, as the food commonly 
eaten provides only the bare minimum quantity of 
the alimentary principles necessary for the 
sustenance of life and the performance of ordinary 
work. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Mortality among Indian Labourers 

Considering India and Burma as a single unit it 
may be said that about 90 per cent of the population 
is illiterate. The average expectation of life is.low 
and the death rate high. The average income and 
the standard of the living are both stated to be so 
inadequate that to quote Professor Rushbrook 
Williams ‘ a very large proportion of the in¬ 
habitants • are beset with poverty of a kind which 
finds no parallel in Western lands.’ These 
generalizations are true of Burma also. But 
whether or not they are true of particular 
classes of its inhabitants it is not possible to say. 
The vital statistics collected and published by 
the Department of Public Health and by 
municipalities are valuable in enabling one to 
ascertain, with some degree of accuracy what is the 
expectation of life of the people of the province as 
a whole, ao mortality statistics by age periods for 
both males and females are given in the Reports. 
But the information is nevertheless defective 
because separate statistics are not given for each of 
the classes of the people to be found in the province, 
details for the five main divisions of the population, 
namely, Christians, Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Burmese or Buddhists and * other classes ’ only 
being available. For instance, the generic term 
* Hindu ’ may be said to comprise all who are not 
Christians, Muhammadans or Buddhists, and it 
includes Bengalees, Tamils, Telugus and Uriyas as 
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^well as Hindustanis. Again, the terra ‘ Christian 
includes converts of other classes and races. It is 
therefore impossible to ascertain from official 
sources accurate information relating to the 
expectation of life and the death rate of the various 
immigrant races. If these details were available 
they would be valuable in the study of the relation 
between the mortality rate and the cost of living. 
Doctors and sanitarians state that an abnormal rise 
in the price of rice, the staple article of diet, 
increases the death rate. Conversely, a heavy 
mortality year would indicate a year of rise in the 
cost of living and a consequent lowering of the 
vitality of the people and their ability to resist 
disease. 

There are two methods of estimating the 
population of a place or a particular community or 
race at any given time. One method is to increase 
the population at the last census by a figure which 
represents one-tenth of the decennial percentage 
increase resulting from the two preceding censuses 
multiplied by the number of years since the date of 
the last census. For instance, if the decennial 
increase in population at the last census was 15 per 
cent over that at the preceding census, the average 
annual increase is 1.5 per cent and if 4 years have 
lapsed since the last census, the present population 
would be 6 per cent higher than at the last census. 
The second method is to add to, or subtract from, 
the figures of the last census the excess or deficiency, 
as the case may be, of births over deaths during 
that period. 

Both methods give only approximately correct 
results because in neither case is allowance made for 
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population during the period in 
question. The first method is also defective in that 
the computation is based on the assumption that the 
increase between decennial periods is uniform. The 
second method is valuable only where accurate 
registration of births and deaths is maintained. It 
is only in the larger and more important municipal 
towns in Burma that anything approaching accurate 
registration is carried out. In rural areas, and to 
a lesser degree in the smaller municipalities, regis¬ 
tration of vital statistics is officially admitted to be 
defective. 

A disturbing element in these statistics is the 
absence of details relating to births and deaths 
among the various divisions of the population. This 
is due to a defect in the system of enumeration and 
record rather than to the actual registration of vital 
statistics. Births and deaths are registered 
according to the five main religious divisions of the 
population and not by communities or races, the 
main classes being Christians, Muhammadans, 
Hindus, Burmese or Buddhists and £ other classes.’ 
This classification is the Government or the official 
standard and is that adopted by municipalities in 
Burma. In the absence of more ^detailed informa¬ 
tion the available data must form the background 
for an examination of the question. 

Indians are to be found all over the province and 
for statistical purposes they are divided into two 
main groups — Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
total Hindu population in Burma at the Census of 
1921 was said to be 450,236 and the Muhammadan 
483,349, while the Burmese or Buddhists, the pre¬ 
dominant race, totalled 9,480,566. For the reasons 
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fplained above it is difficult to compute with any 
approach to accuracy the present population of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, from which two classes 
the Indian immigrant population is drawn. Besides, 
provincial statistics of births are given for the 
population of the province as a whole and not by 
the five main divisions referred to above. In respect 
of deaths, details are given for each of these 
divisions. In the table below are exhibited the 
number of deaths and the mortality rate per 
thousand of population among three of the main 
classes, namely, Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Buddhists. The figures are taken from the annual 
reports of the Director of Public Health, Burma. 



Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Burmese or 
Buddhists 

Year 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate per 
1000 of 
popula¬ 
tion 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate per 
1000 of 
popula¬ 
tion 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate per 
1000 of 
popula¬ 
tion 

1921 ... 

10,055 

22.34 

9,003 

18.46 

103,750 

21.54 

1922 ... 

10,425 

23.16 

10,465 

21.83 

209,636 

22.17 

1923 ... 

9,620 

21.37 

9,432 

19.31 

199,063 

21.00 

1924 ... 

9,358 

20.78 

9,553 

19.56 

206,476 

21.78 

1925 ... 

9,212 

20.46 

9,235 

18.91 

177,089 

18.68 

1926 ... 

9,858 

21.90 

10,442 

21.38 

198,149 

20.90 

1927 ... 

9,767 

21.69 

9,781 

20.03 

184,661 

19.48 

1928 ... 

9,948 

22.10 

11,212 

22.96 

201,361 

21.24 


1929 


Figures not yet available 


Examination of these figures indicates that the 
mortality rate among the Hindus is slightly higher 
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than among the Muhammadans and the Burmese or 
Buddhists. It further indicates a steady slight rise 
in mortality rates in the past three years, a fact 
which is also true in the case of the other two classes. 
The rise, however, is small and the death rate is 
certainly lower than that of 1922. But as 
indicated in an earlier chapter the greater propor¬ 


tion of Indian immigrant labour comprises 


Hindus, the Muhammadans being in the minority. 
If the Indian labouring class dies off in thousands, 
as appears to be the general impression, this result 
would be reflected in the provincial statistics of 
mortality. Far from this being the case the figures 
quoted in the table above appear to prove the inverse. 

As over sixty per cent of the immigrant labour 
arriving in Burma from India remains for work in 
Rangoon it is interesting to examine the statistics of 
births and deaths as furnished by the Health Officer 
of the Corporation. The figures of births and birth 
rates per 1000 of (a) the female population at the 
child-bearing period between the ages of 15 and 50, 
and ( b ) per 1000 of the population in the 
nine years 1921-29 for each of the three main 
classes of the population, are :— 

Table A 




Hindus 

Muhammadans 

I Burmese 

Tear 

No. of 
births 

Bi 

rato per 

rth 

1000 of 


Birth 

rato per 1000 of 


Birth 

rate per 1000 of 


Females 

Popula¬ 

tion 

No. of 
births 

(a) 

Females 

(5) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

No. of 
births 

( a ) 

Females 

(6) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

1921 

1,714 

119-39 

13 04 

1,005 

14219 

1019 

2,283 

74-34 

21*64 

1922 

1,859 

129-49 

14*80 

937 

132-57 

16*10 

2,266 

73-79 

21-47 
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Table A ( contd .) 



Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Burmese 

Year 

No. of 
births 

Birth 

rate per 1000 of 

No. of 
births 

Birth 

rate per 1000 of 

No. ol 
births 

Birth 

rate per 1000 of 


_ («) 
Females 

(5) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

,, W, 

T eunales 

(&) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(«) 

Females 

(6) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

1923 

1,816 

126-S9 

14-46 

930 

131-58 

14-98 

2,148 

69-78 

20*31 

1924 

1,996 

189-03 

16-89 

927 

131-15 

14-93 

2,283 

74-34 

21-64 

1925 

1,894 

131-93 

15 08 

909 

128-64 

14-64 

2,349 

76-49 

22-26 

1926 

2,131 

148-44 

16-96 

961 

135-96 

15-48 

2,754 

89-68 

26-10 

1927 

2,204 

153-53 

17-54 

939 

132-85 

15-18 

2,636 

85-83 

24-98 

1928 

2,304 

100-49 

18-34 

1,022 

144-60 

16-47 

2,706 

88-11 

25-6-1 

1929 

2,623 

182*71 

20-88 

1,139 

161-15 

18-35 

2,986 

97-23 

28-30 


The comparatively low birth rate among the 
Indians is attributable to the migratory nature of 
the population and to the disproportion of the sexes 
among this class. The most satisfactory feature of 
these figures is the steady and appreciable improve¬ 
ment in the Hindu birth rate in the last four years, 
an improvement which is more marked than in the 
case of the Muhammadans. This is no doubt due 
to the larger arrivals of Hindu females of the child¬ 
bearing age since 1925. 

As regards infantile mortality, in the table below' 
are exhibited the details of deaths and the death 
rates per 1000 births. 


Table B 


Year 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Burmese 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

1921 ... 


Figures not available 
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Year 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Burmese 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

1922 ... 

735 

395-37 

279 

297*76 

688 

303-62 

1923 ... 

704 

387-67 

309 

322 26 

724 

337*84 

1924 ... 

798 

399*80 

370 

399-14 

757 

331*68 

1925 ... 

765 

40390 

305 

335-53 

801 

340*99 

1926 ... 

747 

350-54 

302 

314*25 

894 

324*62 

1927 ... 

772 

350-27 

293 

254*53 

704 

267*07 

1928 ... 

806 

349-83 

351 

343-44 

1,008 

372*51 

1929 ... 

883 

336-64 

376 

330 11 

970 

324*85 


Infantile mortality among the Burmese is very 
high; it is considerably more so among the Hindus, 
being between 50 and 90 per 1000 births higher 
in the quinquennium 1921-25. There has been an 
improvement recently and in 1928 the death rate 
among Hindu infants was, in fact, lower than among 
Burmese infants. Except in 1924, in which year 
the mortality rate among Hindu and Muhammadan 
infants was approximately the same, the infant death 
rate among the Muhammadans has been lower than 
among the Burmese. It will be observed that while 
there was an appreciable drop in the Muhammadan 
and Burmese infantile mortality rates in 1927, this 
was not the case with the Hindus. No explanation 
is, however, advanced by the Health Officer for 
this phenomenon. Eighty per cent of the infant 
deaths among the Hindus is due to premature birth, 
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malnutrition, convulsions, bronchitis or pneumonia, 
dysentery and diarrhoea, while the mortality 
among the Muhammadan infants from the same 
cause, is higher, being 87 per cent. The high infantile 
death rate among the Indian community is related 
to the social and economic conditions of this com¬ 
munity caused by poverty, overcrowding and living 
in ill-ventilated houses amid insanitary surroundings, 
and also to gross neglect and. ignorance in feeding 
infants. 

In regard to general mortality statistics for 
Rangoon these are given in detail in the statements 
below. In Table 0 the figures relate to deaths 
per 1000 of population for all ages including infantile 
deaths, while in Table D infantile mortality has been 
excluded. The figures within brackets under each 
class refer to the population. 

Table 0-Including Infantile Mortality 


§L 


Year 

Hindus 

(12(5,626) 

Mohammadans 
(62,070) 

Burmese 

(105,623) 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

No. of 
deaths 

Rato 

1921 ... 

4,747 

37-98 

1,830 

29-54 

3,892 

37*81 

1922 ... 

4,927 

39-42 

1,855 

29-94 

3,930 

38-18 

1923 ... 

4,536 

36-29 

1,883 

30-39 

3,915 

37-93 

1924 ... 

4,417 

35*34 

1,724 

27-82 

3,627 

35*14 

1925 ... 

4,622 

36-79 

1,875 

30-21 

3,976 

37-63 

1926 ... 

4,566 

36-35 

1,841 

29-66 

3,927 

37*21 

1927 ... 

4,246 

33-80 

1,626 

26-20 

3,317 

31*43 

1928 ... 

4,168 

3318 

1,739 

28-02 

4,050 

38*38 

1929 ... 

4,004 

31-87 

1,606 

25-87 

3,699 

35*05 


a 2 
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Table D—Excluding Infantile Mortality 
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Year 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Burmese 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

No. of 
deaths 

Rate 

1921 ... 


No figures available 



1922 ... 

4,192 

33-37 

1,576 

. 25*39 

3,242 

30-72 

1923 ... 

3,882 

30-50 

1,574 

25-36 

3,191 

3040 

1924 ... 

3,619 

28-81 

1,354 

21-81 

2,870 

27-20 

1925 ... 

3,857 

30*70* 

1,570 

25-29 

3,175 

00-09 

1926 ... 

3,819 

30*40 

1,539 

24-79 

3,033 

28-74 

1927 ... 

3,474 

27-65 

1,333 

21-48 

2,613 

24-76 

1928 ... 

3,362 

26-76 

1,388 

22-36 

3,042 

28-83 

1929 ... 

3,121 

25-84 

1,230 

19-82 

2,729 

25-86 


A scrutiny of the figures in Table C above does 
not reveal anything very startling. The mortality 
rate for all ages among the Hindus is some 6 to 9 
per thousand higher than among the Muhammadans 
and is approximately the same as that among the 
Burmese, notwithstanding the very high infantile 
mortality among the Hindus, a mortality which, as 
Table B indicates, is over 60 per 1000 higher than 
among the Burmese. Turning to an examination of 
the statistics in Table D it will be observed that the 
mortality rate among the Hindus is between 5 and 7 
per thousand higher than among the Muhammadans. 
This excess is explained by the fact that there are 
many more Hindus than Muhammadans engaged in 
the various kinds of industrial labour and that these 
Hindus live under more unfavourable conditions as 
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regards earnings, housing and the availability of 
sufficiently nutritious and properly cooked food. 
Comparing the Hindu and Burmese mortality rates, 
the same similarity, as indicated by Table C, is 
noticeable, pointing to the conclusion that, as 
between these two communities, the expectation of 
life is about the same. These figures clearly 
dissipate the erroneous impression sometimes 
entertained that the mortality among the Indian 
labouring class is abnormally high. The great 
majority of Indian immigrants are adults between 
the ages of 18 and 45, and neither the provincial 
statistics of mortality nor the figures for, Rangoon 
support that idea. The universal law observed in 
all large movements of population all over the world 
is that newcomers to a country sooner or later 
become inured to the peculiar characteristics of their 
new environment with its attendant evils in the shape 
of illness, etc. -Ordinarily new arrivals are no more 
prone to disease or death than the people of the 
country, though a reduced vitality of a class or 
section of a community coupled with insanitary 
conditions of life are factors which increase the 
liability to contract diseases which result in death. 




CHAPTER XX 


Housing and Sanitation 

The provision of adequate housing arrangements 
for the accommodation of its rapidly increasing 
population has been one of the great pressing needs 
of Rangoon for a number of years past; and the 
rapid development of the town into a commercial 
city has tended to increase the complexity of the 
problem. Though there has been great activity in 
building construction within the town in recent .years 
a large proportion of the buildings have been 
designed solely for use as offices, shops and ware¬ 
houses, besides which certain ranges of buildings 
originally intended for private residence have been 
and are being rapidly converted to commercial uses, 
the ground floors being utilized for shops, motor 
showrooms and workshops and warehouses, and the 
upper floors as offices, clubs, chambers, etc. 

The characteristic feature of Rangoon as a city 
is the extensive water front it possesses extending 
from the Hlaing river on the west right round by 
the south to the Pazundaung Creek and the Pegu 
river on the north-east. The city proper is 
primarily commercial. The large industrial estab¬ 
lishments are situated in places away from the heart 
of the town, including Balia, Kanaungto and 
Seikgyi on the other side of the Rangoon river and 
Dawbon between the Pazundaung Creek and the 
Pegu river. Unlike towns in other parts of the world 
similarly situated—Liverpool, New York and Sydney 
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for example—which are provided with well 
developed and well equipped suburbs across the 
river, with good ferry services and landing stages, 
where people find it more convenient and economical 
to Jive, the suburbs of Rangoon are practically un¬ 
developed and many of the labourers employed in 
industrial establishments, such as the oil refineries 
and large saw mills in the suburbs, are obliged to 
live in Rangoon and cross the river daily to go to 
their work. 

All mills and factories do not provide their 
workers with housing accommodation; only some 
do. The great majority of Indian labourers are 
therefore obliged to make their own arrangements 
for housing themselves in the city. As men indivi¬ 
dually cannot afford to rent a room, the practice 
has grown up of a number of them clubbing 
together and hiring a tenement room, about 20 or 
25 feet by 12 feet in size, for their common 
habitation, and sharing the rental equally. This 
practice has led to excessive overcrowding; 
frequently as many as 20 or more people may be 
found in occupation of a tenement room, originally 
intended to house only 4 or 6 persons. The lack of 
space is not so pronounced during the day as most 
of the labourer occupiers are away at work, but at 
night the problem becomes so acute that in the hot 
weather many of the occupants have to resort to 
sleeping in the open, on the roadside or on the 
pavements just outside their rooms. This state of 
affairs may be verified by anyone who cares to visit 
some of the side streets of the town inhabited by the 
coolies after 10 o’clock at night. He will then 
realize the truth of conditions which he would 
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otherwise have found incredible; incidentally he will 
see a phase, of the night life of this great city. 
Walking, he will find progress difficult; he will not 
infrequently have to pick his way over or between 
the bodies of the sleeping coolies; if a car or other 
mode of locomotion were employed on such an 
excursion it would have to be abandoned, as 
progress in it would be impossible. 

Apart from the overcrowding, these rooms are 
dark, dirty and badly ventilated. Possessing no 
windows or other means of ventilation except the 
doors at either end, living in such rooms is rendered 
highly insanitary and dangerous, particularly during 
the monsoon when the doors have to be closed to 
prevent the rain beating in and when all the 
occupants are obliged to sleep indoors. Constant 
inhalation of foul air and noxious vapours emanating 
from the roadside drains, or sleeping in the hot fetid 
and suffocating atmosphere of congested rooms, 
affect the health of occupants. Is it any wonder 
that these miserable people fall easy victims to 
disease, especially during an epidemic outbreak of 
cholera, plague, small-pox or influenza, and that 
death exacts so heavy a toll from among this class? 

It is regrettable that the annual reports of the 
Health Officer of Rangoon do not give separate 
statistics by communities of the number of cases, 
deaths and mortality rates for the principal diseases 
prevalent in the city. In his report for 1925 
Dr. Dalai states that there were 12,373 deaths from 
all causes during the calendar year in the city, 
giving a death rate of 35.81 per thousand on the 
census population of 341,962. The distribution by 
communities was :— 
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Communities 

Number of 
deaths 

Death rate 

A nfflo- Indians 

164 

19*71 


Burmese 

3,976 

37*63 

Hindus 

4,622 

36*79 

Muhammadans arid Malays 

1,875 

30*71 

Chinese and Panthavs 

2,168 

48-43 

Other classes 

513 

32-24 

Dr. Dalai writes :—‘ The 

majority 

of the 


population of our City consists of the poorly paid 
section of the labouring hands whose mode of living, 
extreme over-crowding in ill-ventilated houses, 
barracks and cooly lines and the insanitary 
surroundings only tend to raise the general death- 
rate still higher.’ This statement is as true to-day as 
it was five years ago. Seven hundred and twenty four 
cases of plague with 620 deaths were recorded 
during 1925, giving a case mortality rate of 85.64 
and a death rate of 1.79 per 1,000 population. The 
Health Officer states that ‘ the Hindu community 
suffered more heavily than the other communities in 
the town ’ from this disease. Forty-eight deaths 
from influenza occurred during the year, the deaths 
by races being Hindus 19, Muhammadans 13, 
Burmese 9, Chinese 4 and others 3. Deaths from 
tuberculosis amounted to 1,250, equal to a death 
rate of 3.62 per mille, the mortality rate among the 
various communities being Hindus 3.78, Muham¬ 
madans 3.32, Buddhists 3.90, Christians 1.63 and 
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other classes 2.70. There were 1,956 cases of small¬ 
pox with 630 deaths, 82 cases and 60 deaths from 
cholera, and 1,429 deaths from diarrhoea and 
dysentery during the year, but Dr. Dalai’s report 
contains no details of mortality by communities from 
these diseases. 

Personal hygiene and cleanliness are practically 
unknown to the labouring class; their utter 
ignorance is a further handicap in lowering their 
standard of health and their ability to resist disease. 
It is true that the health sanitary authorities of 
the city endeavour to prevent overcrowding in the 
tenements by instituting prosecutions. In 1925, 
1,414 prosecutions for over-crowding in registered 
buildings were instituted by the Health Department 
of the Rangoon Corporation, of which number 126 
cases were withdrawn by the prosecution. There 
were only three acquittals. Convictions in the 
remaining cases resulted in fines aggregating 
Rs. 10,367 and costs Rs. 1,285. So far, however, 
from having the desired effect such action only leads 
to suppression of information regarding an outbreak 
of disease; it is ineffective because no accommoda¬ 
tion exists. 

Housing in Rangoon formed the subject of a 
recent investigation by the Rangoon Social Service 
League of which the writer is a member of the 
Committee. The Committee of the League visited 
several localities in various parts of the town and 
the facts noted during such inspections are recorded 
in a report recently published. In the Lanmadaw 
quarter the Committee found the buildings to be 
‘ insanitary in every respect, the latrines being 
particularly bad,’ the drainage ineffective, the 
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ventilation insufficient, the back drainage spaces 
appalling and congestion most marked, ‘ the number 
of individuals living in a single room ’ being 
excessive. In Ahlone the Committee found ‘ very 
many old houses whose construction is very faulty 
and the general sanitation of which can be described 
as hopeless.’ The latrines attached to these houses 
abut on a drain which runs along the back of a row 
of houses and access to them is difficult at all times, 
particularly in the rains, ‘ so much so that the 
contents of the very unsatisfactory wooden 
receptacles had been spilled into this drain which 
was in effect nothing other than an open sewer.’ 
In another portion of the area visited the Committee 
noted that ‘ the want of sanitary control can best, 
be exemplified by the fact that the public latrine of 
the area is so bad that the population use the 
adjacent ground as a latrine, so that walking was a 
matter requiring careful observation.’ 

The Committee also visited six streets in the 
town itself occupied by the Indian working class. 
Referring to these visits the Committee write : 

‘ These places were visited late at night in order to 
see the actual state of affairs and the following are 
some of the things which several members of the 
Committee saw:— 

1. As soon as we arrived intimation was 
passed rapidly that a visit of some persons 
in authority was taking place and the 
sleepers swarmed out from the rooms like 
bees from a hive. The meaning of this 
is that all the rooms were being over¬ 
crowded, and that if the occupiers had 
remained in them then the owner or the 
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lessee of the room would have been liable 
to prosecution. 

2. In every case the room visited was found to 

be overcrowded. For example 25 where 
11 were supposed to be; 31 where 11 were 
supposed to be, etc. etc. 

3. In certain cases we found what are known 

as ‘ married quarters ’ that is to say a 
bed hung with old sack cloth (gunny bags) 
or other tough curtains in which a man 
and his wife slept. These were in imme¬ 
diate juxtaposition with rows of non- 
married males lying in all directions. 

4. In certain cases again we found apparently 

single women hidden away underneath a 
cot on which a male was sleeping and 
having alongside of them the usual lines 
of males who are presumably without their 
wives, assuming them to have been 
married. Under such conditions it is 
impossible for any female to remain a 
woman for any length of time; of necessity 
sooner or later she must become degraded. 

5. The ventilation in these places can only be 

described as non-existent. 

6. The general filth is indescribable. 

7. The strain on latrine accommodation can be 

imagined and this in a great measure 
accounts for the appalling condition of the 
back drainage spaces. 

8. The class of labour housed in these various 

areas may be divided into the Temporary 
and the Permanent. The former is 
represented by men who are staying for a 
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few days preparatory to leaving Rangoon; 

' they pay anything from As. 12 to Re. 1-4 
for board and lodging per diem. The 
permanent labourers have to pay the 
rental of the room to the owner or the 
lessees; it is obvious therefore that the 
owner or the lessee stands to increase his 
profit by the extent of overcrowding which 
he can achieve, and because of the con¬ 
centration of population he has always the 
means to secure this overcrowding. In 
plain language both the landlord (when not 
subject to rent control) and the lessee are 
making a profit at the expense of the 
health of the labourer, for the simple 
reason that the Municipal Authority has 
not yet taken the necessary steps to 
provide accommodation for this class of 
labour. 

9. It is'a bitter commentary on the state of 
affairs that a large number of small boys 
were found to constitute a good proportion 
of the occupiers of these overcrowded 
rooms in these areas. The physical health 
of these lads must of necessity suffer; 
their mental and moral health is equally 
bound to suffer. The Municipal Authority 
is allowing the perpetuation of a system 
which will inevitably lead to a depraved 
population. 

Summing it up generally, our visits have shown 
us clearly that the physical, mental and moral health 
of the labouring population of Rangoon is 
being endangered; that money is being made out of 
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this by the unprincipled action of landlords, and that 
these last are enabled to do this because the 
Municipal Authority has hitherto failed to make 
adequate provision for the labour on which this 
Municipality is founded.’ 

The steady boom in house and land values has 
driven up the cost of building construction so that 
the rents demanded are in excess of what the 
labouring class can reasonably be expected to pay. 
There has also been a steady rise in the standard of 
living involving greater expenditure than formerly 
on food, clothes and amusements, with a correspond¬ 
ing lowering of the power of the people to pay the 
enhanced rents demanded. These factors are 
responsible for the overcrowding noticed above. 
Their want of knowledge of the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of hygiene and sanitation coupled with the 
absence of effective control accounts for the 
insanitary state of the dwellings. But the conditions 
referred to are not peculiar to the class of labourers 
who are obliged to find their own accommodation. 
The position is almost as bad in the cases of those 
workers who are provided with rent-free accommo¬ 
dation by mills and factories. A point that 
particularly" struck the writer in the course of 
investigations into housing conditions was the 
indifference of employers in the matter. In a large 
number of instances pot only were the quarters in 
bad repair and overcrowded but the surroundings 
were in a highly insanitary state and the water supply 
neither good nor sufficient. A few typical examples 
will indicate the actual conditions met with. 

1. A Telugu employed as a paddy-carrying 
cooly in a rice mill at Dawbon is accommodated in 
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room 10 feet by 30 feet with 17 other mill 
employees. The room has a wooden floor in a 
rickety state, zinc walls and roof and is generally 
in a dilapidated state. It is dark, filthy and badly 
ventilated. The water supply obtained from a pipe 
is neither good nor sufficient. The latrine is on the 
pit system; drainage and sanitation are bad. 

2. A Telugu employed as a boatman in a rice 
mill at Dawbon is given accommodation in a room 
10 feet by 30 feet occupied by 20 other employees. 
The room is in a dilapidated condition, the wooden 
flooring being' rotten and the zinc walls and roof 
needing repairs. It is dismal, dark, filthy and badly 
ventilated. Pipe water is neither good nor 
sufficient. Latrine is on the pit system; drainage 
there is none, the surroundings being a veritable 
quagmire. 

3. An Uriya employed in a rice mill shares a 
room 10 feet by 25 feet with 23 other employees. 
The room has a wooden floor in a very bad state, 
thati or bamboo mat walls and a zinc roof, and is in 
a dilapidated state. The pit system of latrine is in 
use. There is no drainage and sanitation is bad. 

4. A Telugu employed in a rice mill at Dawbon. 
He is married; his wife and two young children live 
with him. The wife is also employed in the mill. 
They have free accommodation in a room 10 feet 
by 30 feet which they share with other employees 
consisting of two families and six single men. In 
all 9 men, 3 women and 6 children between the 
ages of 2 and 8 years occupy the room. The room 
is dark, filthy, badly ventilated and in a dilapidated 
condition. It has a wooden floor but zinc walls and 
roof. To secure privacy the three families have 
screened off with thick coarse cloth portions of the 
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3m foor their use, a measure which adds to the 
stuffiness of the room. Water obtained from a pipe 
is insufficient; latrine is on the pit system; drainage 
and sanitary arrangements are deplorable. 

5. A Telugu employed as a cooly in a rice mill 
at Dawbon. He is married; his wife and child live 
with him. The family share accommodation in a 
single room 10 feet by 30 feet with 21 other men. 
1 he room has a wooden floor in a rotten condition, 
zinc walls and roof, is badly ventilated and is 
generally in a dilapidated state. Water obtained 
from a pipe is good but the supply is not always 
sufficient. Pit system of latrine. Drainage and 
sanitation are bad. 

6. A Tamil employed in a rice mill in Upper 
Pazundaung, where his wife is also employed. They 
and their two children have to share a room 10 feet 
by 5 feet witli another man and six women. The 
room is one of a number of similar rooms in a 
barrack; it has a wooden floor and .zinc walls and 
roof. Pipe water; pit system; drainage and 
sanitation poor. 

7. Also a Tamil employed in a rice mill in 
Upper Pazundaung. His wife and three children 
are living with him. The family occupy a room 6 
feet by 15 feet in which three other families with 
three children are also accommodated. The room 
is crowded and badly ventilated. 

8. A Telugu employed as a foundry cooly in the 
Government dockyards shares a room 28 feet by 56 
feet with 29 other employees. The room has zinc 
walls and roof and a cement floor. Ventilation 
fair. 

9. An Uriva employed in the Government 
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dockyards at Dawbon shares a room 28 feet by 56 
feet with other employees. Altogether 30 men live 
in the room which has a cement floor, zinc walls and 
a tiled roof. The room is in good condition and 
ventilation fair. Pipe water; latrine, pit system; 
sanitation fair but capable of considerable 
improvement. 

Recently, by request, the writer accompanied 
the Labour Investigation Committee of the National 
Council of Women in Burma on a visit of inspection 
to some of the large rice mills in Pazundaung. The 
conditions observed were appalling. The housing 
provided for the workpeople was deplorable and 
there was considerable over-crowding. The water 
supply was inadequate and the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments were highly unsatisfactory. 

The Corporation of Rangoon has prescribed that 
in a registered building the superficial area available 
for each person in occupation shall not be less than 
36 square feet with the proviso that this area may 
be reduced to 24 square feet per head on the 
certification of the Health Officer, that the ventilation 
is ample and that an open space exists around the 
building. A ‘ registered building ’ is defined as one 
(a) which is occupied to any extent in common by 
members of more than three families; or (b) which ' 
is wholly or in part let in lodgings; or (c) which 
consists of one room occupied by members of more 
than one family. The power of determining whether 
a building or a room is to be registered as a 
1 registered building ’ and the maximum number 
of persons that may at any time occupy such room 
or building is vested in the Health Officer of the 
Corporation. The by-laws of the Corporation 
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further prescribe that in estimating the maximum 
number of persons £ the floor space occupied, by, 
bath rooms, kitchens, rooms or other spaces not 
intended for habitable purposes shall not be taken 
into account.’ On the basis of 36 square feet per 
head it will be observed that in every case of the 
examples given above the by-laws are being 
infringed with impunity. Referring to overcrowding 
in registered buildings the Health Officer, Rangoon, 
in his annual report for the year 1925, gives the 
following details:— 


Total number of registered buildings struck off the 
register in 1925 

Total number registered in 1925 

Total number of registered ) Lodging houses 

buildings on 31st December 1925 > Mill cooly barracks 


Total number of persons > 
allowed to live ) 


Lodgings houses 
Mill cooly barracks 


Total number of buildings inspected (including 406 
buildings inspected more than once) during 1925 

Number of individual rooms of registered-buildings in 
which overcrowding was found 

Total number of registered buildings exempted from 
the operation of the rule regarding 36 sq. ft. 
floor apaoo ... ... 

Number of registered buildings prosecutions tried ... 


62 

140 

1,513 

121 

71.246 

20,691 

1,568 

1,473 


27 

1,288 


The defective building by-laws are responsible 
for the present unsatisfactory type of buildings. It 
is surprising that in an extremely well laid out town 
dwelling houses and buildings are allowed to be so 
constructed as hardly even to allow proper light, 
air and sunshine to enter the living rooms, which, 
owing to the conditions of labour in the city, are 
perennially greatly overcrowded. 
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As regards sanitation the Health Officer writes 
that £ a greater portion of the city has still no 
better sanitary convenience than tub latrines where 
though the contents are removed daily, the tubs 
remain in a most filthy state giving free and easy 
access to flies to breed and disseminate filth and 
disease germs in their immediate neighbourhood.’ 
While in regard to water-supply he remarks that 
‘ a great portion of our city is dependent upon 
|\vells and tanks for the supply of water and during 
the dry season the bottom water of such tanks and 
wells is always found highly contaminated. With 
the first advent of the monsoon, any amount of 
impurities are washed into this water and it thus 
gets highly polluted with animal and vegetable 
waste-products.’ 

It is astonishing that in an important industrial 
and commercial centre like Rangoon where 
thousands of Indian labourers live and work, no steps 
have yet been'taken to provide suitable and sanitary 
accommodation for the working class population by 
the construction of barracks or tenements for the 
housing of the industrial class. It is true that the 
question comes up from time to time, especially on 
the outbreak of a serious epidemic, but nothing 
practical has yet been attempted to solve the 
difficulty. The supineness and inertia exhibited in 
this important question are indeed something to 
marvel at. The matter deserves urgent attention in 
the interests of the public health of the province in 
general and of this city in particular. The sugges¬ 
tion that the construction of adequate and suitable 
accommodation for the working classes should be 
left to private enterprise entirely is a view which 
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not commend itself to general approval. The 
responsibilities of the authorities cannot be evaded 
in this manner. Large employers of labour equally 
with the Corporation are responsible for the present 
state of affairs; co-operation between them is the 
only sure way to improvement. It is futile to blame 
the people for the insanitary and unhealthy condition 
of their tenement rooms. The workers have no 
facilities for better living. Supply them with good 
and sanitary housing accommodation and over¬ 
crowding and its resultant evils will automatically 
lessen and will disappear. 

In this connexion it is interesting to record 
what has been done in Madras. The Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills near Perambur which employ 
10,000 workmen provide all these workers with free 
quarters. These quarters, which are at Versapadi, 
about one mile from the mills, consist of rows of 
barracks constructed on up-to-date sanitary lines and 
fitted with all modern conveniences, and there is a 
swimming bath and a huge playground for the 
children of the operatives. By arrangement with 
the railway company the work people—men, women 
and children—are carried free every morning from 
their quarters to the mills. A large number of empty 
trucks are required by the mills daily for the 
transport of their manufactures. These trucks are 
despatched early every morning and are utilized for 
carrying the workmen to the mills. The enlightened 
policy of the mill authorities has reacted towards 
the benefit of both the mill and the work people. 
In Rangoon what do we find? Except in the case of 
a few of the large mills which provide their 
operatives with free housing of a kind, the large 
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employers are callous and negligent of their 
responsibilities in this matter. It may be argued 
that land in Rangoon is too valuable or is not 
available. Is there any good reason why barracks 
should not be put up on some suitable spot on the 
outskirts of the town near the railway line? If 
this were done it should be an easy matter to 
arrange with the railway company to run ‘ labour 
specials ’ in the mornings and evenings for the 
transport of the labourers. It would be a good thing 
if the Corporation were to erect suitable barracks 
and rent these out to those firms who are unable to 
put up quarters for their workmen; the idea is worth 
considering. The Corporation authority which has 
been chosen to discharge the public functions of 
the community in which we live, should be urged 
steadily and persistently in this matter. 



CHAPTER XXI 
Sex Relation and Drink 


One of the most striking features in the history 
of the emigration of Indians to Burma is the absence 
of family life among them. Their one purpose in 
emigrating is to earn a livelihood and to save as 
much as they can to take back to their homes. 

But the uncertainty of securing early employ¬ 
ment and of their stay in Burma coupled with their 
inability to defray the expenses of transport, and in 
some instances caste prejudice, are factors which 
operate in preventing the men from bringing their 
wives and families along with them. The absence 
of house accommodation suitable for family life is 
another factor. 

To these causes is due the disparity in the sex 
ratio among these immigrants, varying from 8.2 men 
to 1 woman to as high as 250 men to 1 woman 
according to the caste or class. It is therefore not 
surprising that prostitution is rife among them, 
resulting in the prevalence of venereal disease 
among a large proportion of the Telugus and Uriyas 
in particular. Polyandry is also sometimes practised 
but it is not as extensive or common as some people 
seem to think. It is not uncommon for groups of 
fifteen or twenty Indian labourers—particularly 
among Tamils ,,nd Telugus—to live together and to 
include a single woman in the company. She is not 
plurally married to the men; wife to one, she is the 
house-keeper to the others. In Rangoon one 
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frequently comes across a group of unattached 
Telugu labourers including a woman who acts as 
house-keeper. She occupies the same room but 
enjoys a certain amount of privacy. If no alliance 
previously exists with any of the men, in course of 
time she accepts the position of a wife to one of her 
own choice, still maintaining her role as house¬ 
keeper. Occasionally, a woman so circumstanced 
may drift into promiscuous relations with more than 
one man in the group and be recognized as their 
common wife. In such an event it is an unwritten 
law for the contracting parties to remain faithful to 
each other. 

An effect of this life of enforced celibacy is a 
system of keeping mistresses which has grown up 
in recent years, fn many cases the alliance is based 
on sentiment and the woman remains faithful to the 
man of her choice. She virtually becomes a wife, 
looking after all the wants of her man, cooking his 
meals and tending the house. The tie is, however, 
not a legal one and is not recognized; and either 
party is free to form a new alliance. When the man 
lives in a barrack or shares a room with other men, 
the woman usually assumes control of food arrange¬ 
ments. She feeds the other men at a fixed rate per 
month and carries on the arrangements as a business 
proposition. When an alliance is dissolved by 
mutual consent the custom, particularly among the 
Tamils, is to compensate the woman with a gift of 
money or jewellery. Jewels and clothing given to 
a woman during the continuance of an alliance are 
her absolute property. Among the coal coolies, 
who are all Tamils, a peculiar system of selling 
women is common. A man desiring to return to his 
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country arranges for the sale of his mistress to 
another man for a fixed sum of money, reserving his 
right to purchase her on his return. The amount in 
such a case is the same as the original sale price. 
Such sales are arranged with the consent of the 
woman. 

The absence of home life, bad housing, long 
hours of toil, the absence of leisure that is necessary 
for the revival of physical and mental powers and 
the lack of recreation for the occupation of the 
mind, are all factors which contribute to make life a 
drab and listless existence for these miserable people. 
They exist; it can hardly be said that they live. Is 
it ainy wonder that the drink evil soon gets so many 
men and women of this class within its grasp? Long 
hours of toil impose a severe strain on the workers; 
they become exhausted and require rest; they are 
too tired to eat and require a stimulant. The fatigue 
increases the temptations of the men to indulge in 
the consumption of alcohol with the result that much 
hard-earned money is wasted in the purchase of the 
spirit which brings temporary oblivion. Observation 
and enquiries have elicited the fact that many of 
the labourers spend 15 to 30 per cent of their wages 
on drink. This is their only luxury. Some take to 
opium or ganja as well and sooner or later 
become dope-takers. 

It must not be assumed from the foregoing that 
the entire body of Indian immigrants is addicted to 
the drink habit. This is literally true of the men of 
the scavenging and chuckler classes who must have 
their daily quota of toddy or hlawza (a country 
liquor made from fermented rice) as long as funds 
permit. The other working classes as a rule indulge 
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drink on every pay day, when they have a gala day 
with feasting and drinking. It may be difficult to 
believe, but it is nevertheless true and within the 
personal knowledge of the author, that many men of 
the better paid class of labourers purchase only the 
best and most expensive liquors obtainable. While 
the ordinary French brandy or some cheap German 
liquor satisfies the majority, they are not satisfied 
with similar cheap brands. They purchase the more 
expensive kinds such as Marie Brizzard or Martens 
or Exshaw brandy, or Dewar’s or Johnnie Walker 
wliisky, a few even purchasing a bottle of 
Champagne or an expensive liqueur like Benedictine 
or Chartreuse. This was the experience of the 
writer during the twenty months (1922-1924) he 
acted as the managing director of a co-operative 
store in Rangoon. This store was within easy access 
to about 2,000 dock and other classes of labourers 
living in the vicinity. The cash takings from the 
sale of liquors on week days averaged Rs. 200 a 
day; the sales on Sundays and on pay Saturdays 
averaged Rs. 520; on festival days the sales reached 
as high as Rs. 750. The majority of stores in 
Rangoon count the labouring class among their best 
and most profitable clients. They are easily satisfied 
and pay cash for all their purchases. Several of 
these stores have been known to take in on pay days 
and on Sundays as much as Rs. 1,000 each by sale 
of liquors to the labouring class. A visit to any of 
the larger stores in Rangoon between one and six 
on any Sunday afternoon will convince the most 
sceptical of the truth of this statement. 

As indicated above prostitution is customary 
among practically all classes of the Indian labouring 
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population and a considerable trade is carried on in 
the procuration of women and young girls. There 
is a ready market, brothel keepers being always on 
the alert to purchase fresh girls, and in many cases 
proprietors of houses of ill-fame either themselves 
make trips to India to obtain women and girls for 
their brothels or employ regular paid agents whose 
duty is to procure periodically fresh females for the 
purpose. In a number of cases it was discovered 
that th§ girls were induced to come to Burma on 
false promises of marriage or work or other induce¬ 
ments. The trade in the procuration of girls is most 
common among the Telugus. 

'The life of a prostitute is pitiable in the extreme,. 
Once’in the power of a keeper the girls are not. 
allowed freedom of any kind and they eventually 
become wrecks; those that resist are ill-treated and 
beaten till they agree to carry out the orders of the 
mistress of the house. Practically all the earnings 
are appropriated by the keeper, who gives the 
immates free board and lodging and certain other 
necessaries, such as betel and tobacco and occa¬ 
sionally a fresh supply of clothing. The only money 
a woman in such circumstances receives is a small 
occasional gift from some customer who is actuated 
through altruistic or other motives in making the 
gift. It is obvious that the girls do not carry on 
prostitution for purposes of gain to themselves. 
Several women do carry on private prostitution, 
that is to say, they entertain only certain regular 
customers; they retain all their earnings and when 
they think they have made enough they retire from 
the business and return to India to settle down on 
their gains, but not always in unimpaired health. 
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Among the Tamils prostitution is less common 
and this is no doubt due to the disproportion among 
the sexes being less; and many Tamils contract 
alliances with the women of the country of their 
adoption. 

The Chettyars do not bring their women folk to 
Burma. The custom among this class is to keep 
women of the weaver class from Madura and 
adjacent districts of the Madras Presidency. These 
women are brought across for the purpose or 
arrangements are made with those already here. 
Those who are unable to afford this expense 
patronize local brothels harbouring both Tamil and 
Burmese women. Some of these brothels containing 
Tamils are open only to Chettyars. 

The Chittagonians rarely have recourse to 
brothels but are stated to be addicted to an evil the 
knowledge of the practice of which would bring 
them within the pale of the law. 

Common as prostitution is among the Telugus it 
is still more rife among the Hindustanis. Sometimes 
a number of these women join together and rent a 
room or a couple of rooms; others carry on the 
traffic singly, while many are members of a house 
of ill-fame conducted by a Hindustani male or 
female. They pose as dancing gii’ls or singers but 
are really prostitutes. There is another class who 
are really dancers and singers. They are also 
prostitutes but they do not ply their profession 
openly. Their services are in great demand with 
■well-to-do Indians, particularly Muhammadans, for 
parties or picnics, fairly large sums being paid for 
their services. It. is an unwritten law that for the 
time being they belong exclusively to the hirer or 
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host. But sometimes they are permitted to distribute 
their favours among some of the more important 
guests. 

As there is an extreme paucity of Uriya women 
in Rangoon a peculiar system of prostitution is 
practised. There are numerous small lodging and 
eating houses maintained by Uriyas passing under 
the name of Uriya hotels. The main functions of 
these hotels are to cater for the comforts of the 
thousands of Uriyas that pass through Rangoon. 
Here new arrivals stay till they get work locally or 
proceed up-country and those returning to India put 
up pending their departure. Several of these hotels 
shelter one or more Uriya maids who are ostensibly 
servants in the house, but in reality their duty is to 
serve as prostitutes for the guests. In others the 
women are permanent residents renting a room or 
an enclosed space, where they live and carry on their 
trade. Their customers are the temporary residents 
of these hotels as well as Uriyas employed in the 
city. It is not uncommon however for these women 
to receive men of other nationalities. Such women 
are not under the control or management of the 
hotel-keepers and they retain all their earnings. 
These hotels are veritable dens of iniquity; those 
that put up temporarily at these places are fleeced 
in every possible way. 

Before the enforcement of the Burma Suppres¬ 
sion of Brothels Act, 1921, the houses of ill-fame 
were largely concentrated within certain well defined 
localities. One result of the introduction of the Act 
is that brothels are now to be found all over the city 
and often in the least expected places to the 
annoyance of respectable residents. The Act while 
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it has lessened the trade of open procuration has led 
to open soliciting in public places and to an 
increase in venereal disease. 'This was not 
the case before the institution of the Act. Formerly, 
it was possible to localize the source of venereal 
infection and stem the spread of the disease, 
particularly among the troops. This is no longer 
possible as the prostitutes are constantly moved 
from place to place in the endeavour to evade 
prosecution under the Act. The Suppression ol 
Brothels Act aims at punishing the keeper of a 
brothel and the procurer. Procurers therefore 
now adopt various devices in importing girls from 
India, while many landlords and lessees of buildings 
do a thriving business in renting or subletting 
their houses. The prostitute herself is not 
liable under the Act. It is becoming the practice 
for women to set up singly and to carry on private 
prostitution-, Within a short time, however, this 
fact becomes known to the police through the 
complaints of the neighbours who are frequently 
disturbed at all times of the night by would-be 
customers who have mistaken the tenement. These 
women are therefore obliged to move from house 
to house frequently. Far from achieving the 
desired results therefore the Act has led to pro 
miscuous soliciting and to an increase in prostitution 
and disease. 





CHAPTER XXII 

Welfare Scheme; 

Public opinion and interest in labour questions 
in Burma is lamentably lacking'. Labour is 
unorganized and there is no agency sufficiently 
interested and powerful enough to induce large 
employers of labour gradually to introduce measures 
which would improve the condition of the operatives. 
Direct action by Government is possible only in 
legislation. Legislation can apply only to certain 
aspects, such as restricting the hours of work, 
prohibiting the employment of women and children 
in certain operations and at nights, etc. The Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, exists for this purpose. The 
initiation of welfare schemes or measures must 
emanate from large employers of labour. But the 
indifference of employers, the ignorance of the 
general body of the labourers and the supineness of 
public opinion lead to the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. 

Welfare schemes comprise measures connected 
with (a) housing, (b) food supply, (c) medical aid, 
(d) maternity benefits, («) education, (f) provident 
benefits and (g) co-operative credit. One of the 
major needs of the workmen is good housing. This 
subject was discussed in Chapter XX. 

As regards (b) a suitable arid inexpensive food 
supply is as important as good housing. The well¬ 
being and ability of labourers to undergo long hours 
of strain depend primarily on the nutritive value of 
their food. A well-nourished body is better 
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equipped for hard work and better able to resist 
disease. Under existing conditions labourers are 
severely handicapped in this respect. On first 
joining work the labourer has ordinarily little or no 
cash with which to purchase sustenance. Till he 
receives his first week’s or fortnight’s wage he must 
induce the local kakupr Moplah tradesman to supply 
him with the necessaries on credit, or he must 
borrow the wherewithal from his maistry. Either 
of the courses lands him in debt. Starting by 
obtaining his food and other requirements on credit 
lie is forced to continue this system practically 
throughout his engagement because of his inability 
to pay off the initial debt and at the same time 
purchase for cash. The credit system is more 
expensive and full value is rarely obtained under it. 
If he obtains provisions or money to purchase these 
from his maistry he is charged a high rate of interest 
for the loan. It is common for a labourer to be 
forced to pay back Rs. 25 for provisions obtained 
worth only about Rs. 20. The establishment of a 
co-operative stores by the mill or factory is the only 
solution of this problem. 

Except in three or four cases, none of the large 
local employers of labour provide free medical aid 
for their employees. Even so, the inertia of the 
medical officers is astbunding. At one European 
owned mill the medico candidly admitted that, in all 
his service of 20 years, he had never maintained a 
record of the maternity cases that occurred on the 
mill premises. He said he reported births and deaths 
to the Municipal registrar but kept no record of the 
events. Yet over a hundred women workers were 
found in residence in the mill quarters at the time 
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labour is largely employed a woman doctor 
is indispensable. Her duty would be to look after 
the health of the women and children and to 
supervise creches and maternity benefit schemes. 
The Tata mills have recently introduced a system of 
house visiting by their doctors to attend to all cases 
of illness or accident among the operatives, and the 
Empress Mills of Nagpur and several mills in 
Ahmedabad maintain creches for the young children 
of their employees under the direct supervision of 
a woman doctor. The introduction of such a system 
by local mills and factories would be of material 
advantage. 

Closely connected with the subject of medical 
aid is that of maternity benefit schemes recom¬ 
mended by the Washington Conference. The scheme 
in brief is that the expectant mother should not be 
employed on night shifts, that she should be relieved 
of work about a fortnight or a month before her 
confinement and not be allowed to resume work for 
a further similar period after confinement, receiving 
wages during such enforced absence, and provision 
for the care of the infant while the mother is at 
work. The importance of such schemes is widely 
recognized, but except in the case of the Tata and 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills the scheme 
has not been introduced elsewhere in India and 
Burma. Legislation is necessary with regard to 
this. It is to be hoped that the necessary steps will 
soon be taken. 
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The labouring classes, as a body, are illiterate 
and inefficient. Much can be done in improving 
their condition and capacity by bringing educational 
facilities within their reach. But the education ot 
factory workers is not complete unless it provides 
not only for factory children but also for half-timers 
and adults. Propaganda work by social bodies such 
as the Servants of India Society or the Rarnakrishna 
Mission, would help greatly in stimulating among 
the working classes a desire to improve their 
condition. The Labour Adviser to the Government 
of India, Miss Broughton (now Lady Chatterjee) 
writes:—‘ After thinking over the educational 
work done in the country, I have . come to 
the conclusion that much of its utility is 
lost because it concentrates entirely on educa¬ 
tion of children instead of endeavouring to 
interest and educate the parents. The result is that 
the children after they leave school have no incentive 
to keep up what they have learnt and very soon 
forget it all. If, therefore, the State or Municipal 
Authorities endeavoured to provide educational 
facilities for adults, much of the labour and money 
that is spent on the education of children would not 
be thrown away.’ The establishment of night, 
schools which the adult male workers should be 
made to attend would be a step in the right direction. 
The Rangoon Social Service League is interesting 
itself in this matter. 

In regard to provident benefits, these may be of 
different kinds. One of these should be the granting 
of compensation for accidents or during illness or 
it may take the form of a Sick Benefit or Provident 
Fund. Prior to the passing of the Workmen’s 
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Compensation Act, 1923, employers of labour were 
immune from liability to compensate any of their 
operatives who might have been injured in the legi¬ 
timate discharge of their duties. But certain classes 
of employers are now bound to provide for the 
payment to their workmen of compensation for 
injury by accident provided it was not due to 
culpable negligence on the part of the workman. 
The Act, however, does not provide for compensa¬ 
tion during sickness. Stoppage of wages during 
illness, even though free medical aid and attendance 
is provided, necessarily impoverishes the workman ; 
his need for money is just the same. Some 
allowance during illness would undoubtedly be a 
valuable financial aid to him. The Empress Mills and 
the firm of Tata recently inaugurated a voluntary 
Sick Benefit Fund open to all their employees. A 
monthly payment of Re. 1-2 per head entitles a 
workman to an allowance of Rs. 25 for the first six 
weeks of his illness and Rs. 15 for a further period 
of eight weeks. A voluntary Provident Fund 
scheme to enable men to save part of their earnings 
against old age on lines of municipal and other 
Provident Funds would be of incalculable value. 
Workmen would soon realize that they possess a 
stake in their employment particularly if good and 
faithful work carried with it a bonus at the end of 
their services; this would be a' powerful incentive 
to continued and contented employment. Lastly, 
the establishment of co-operative credit societies 
among the workers would lead to a reduction of 
debt and teach the operatives the value of the 
principles of co-operation. That the Tamils at 
least recognize the value of trust and co-operation 
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is indicated by the fact that a system of voluntary 
savings by means of a ‘ chit fund ’ is fairly common 
among them. A number of people club together 
to form a ‘ chit ’ and agree to subscribe a certain 
sum weekly, fortnightly or monthly. Among wage- 
earners contributions are by the month. The 
amount of subscription to be paid monthly by each 
subscriber is first arranged and this sum constitutes 
a share in the ‘ chit.’ A member may hold more 
than one share; this depends on his financial ability. 
The next point is to decide the rotation of payment 
of the ‘ chit ’ month by month: this is usually 
settled by drawing lots, sometimes by mutual 
arrangement. The subscriptions collected monthly 
are immediately paid to the member first on the list : 
this is done monthly till all the members receive their 
chits. Generally a £ chit ’ terminates at the end 
of twelve months. One or two of the members 
invariably run the ‘ chit ’ and are responsible to 
the other members for the due and correct payment 
of it. Among the clerks in the Secretariat 
and other public offices in Rangoon ‘ chit ’ funds 
have always been popular. Instead of the usual 
practice of drawing lots to decide precedence of 
payments, ‘ chits ’ are auctioned monthly. Let 
us assume there are 12 members each subscribing 
Es. 25 a month. The total monthly subscription, 
namely Rs. 300, is auctioned every month, the chit 
going to the highest bidder. The successful bidder 
receives Rs. 300 less the amount bid, say, Rs. 30, 
and gets back a twelfth share of Rs. 30, each of the 
other members receiving Rs. 2-8 as a bonus or 
dividend. The same procedure is followed monthly. 
Those who have drawn chits are precluded from 
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bidding whicK is confined to th6se who have not * 
received the chit. 

The example of the Burma Oil Company in this 
connexion is to be commended. This Company 
employs about 7,000 workmen on the oilfields at 
Yenangyaung. Besides providing the workers with 
free housing and lighting, the Company maintains a 
Co-operative Stores and Day Schools and provides 
free medical attendance and hospital treatment and 
certain sick benefits. Free education is given at the 
schools to the children of all subordinate employees 
and labourers. The sick benefits afforded are of 
various degrees. In cases of ordinary sickness not 
exceeding a week in duration a labourer is entitled 
to and receives full wages; for longer periods up to 
3 months he gets half-wages. In cases of injury 
sustained in the execution of duty full pay 
is given for the entire period of the illness. 
Those seriously injured and incapacitated for 
future work are paid compensation, the 
scale varying according to the degree of the 
injury as provided for by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The Co-operative Stores is open 
to all subordinates and ordinary labourers, and 
credit to the amount of wages earned at the time is 
allowed. The system adopted is briefly this. Each 
labourer is given a coupon book in which his name, 
number on the rolls and scale of wages are entered. 
When a man wants stores, he goes to his time-keeper 
who enters in the space provided for the purpose the 
period of service put in and initials the entry. This 
is checked by an official who countersigns the 
coupon. The man then takes the book to the stores 
and in exchange for the coupon receives goods to 
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the value of the wages earned to that date. A 
labourer may thus obtain stores several times in a 
month. Labourers are paid their wages on the 15th 
of every month and the fact that the Company holds 
about half a month’s wages is a sufficient safeguard 
against default. The Company now permits 
subordinates drawing less than Es. 201 per mensem 
to join a Junior Provident Fund. Subscription to 
the fund is at a rate of 10 per cent of salary per 
month, and the Company contributes a like amount 
besides interest, subject to good service. Thp 
labourers employed at the Company’s works at 
Syriam and Dunneedaw have a provident fund of 
their own. Membership is optional and the deduction 
is five per cent of wages per mensem. The Company 
contributes an equivalent amount besides a month’s 
pay as bonus annually for approved service. 




CHAPTER XXIII 
Concluding Remarks 

The great dependence of Burma on imported 
Indian labour for the manning of her various 
industries has been indicated in the earlier chapters 
of this work. Besides the large numbers employed 
on the productive and transport industries in 
Rangoon, thousands of Indians are engaged in 
reaping paddy, the staple food crop of the province, 
on the petroleum oil fields, on rubber plantations 
and on mining operations. Considering that without 
a free and adequate supply of labour from India 
the industrial activities of the province would 
receive a severe set-back, it is surprising that better 
facilities are not provided for the comfort dui'ing 
the voyage of the large numbers of Indian labourers 
that come over annually. It is the purpose of this 
chapter to ventilate some of these disabilities' with 
the view that early steps may be taken to remedy 
the defects. The main points which call for criticism 
may be summarized under the four heads:— 

1. Inadequacy of latrine accommodation, 

2. Non-maintenance of a medical service, 

3. Absence of hospital accommodation, and 

4. Carriage of cattle, sheep and goats. 

It is necessary to state that all steamers engaged 
in the passenger carrying traffic between Rangoon 
and ports in India are subject to the provisions of 
the Native Passenger Ships Act X of 1887 (now the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act XXI of 1923). Such 
vessels ordinarily are not subject either to the 
Pilgrim Ships Act XIV of 1895 or to the Indian 
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Emigration Act XVII of 1908 (now the Indian 
Emigration Act VII of 1922). The provisions of the 
Passenger Ships Act in regard to the points detailed 
above are best dealt with under each head. 

Latrine Accommodation. —The existing scale of 
latrines prescribed by the Act is two seats for the 
first 100 passengers and one per cent for each 
succeeding 100 or part of a hundred; e.g. a ship 
certified to carry 1,000 deck passengers must have 
11 seats. Agreeing with the consensus of opinion 
that this scale is too low, the Deck Passenger 
Committee of 1921, appointed by the Government 
of India in Commerce Department Resolution 
No. 1088 dated the 5th February 1921, recommend¬ 
ed that ‘ the scale should be 2 latrines (seats) for 
every hundred passengers ’ subject to the 
qualification that ‘ no separate urinals need be 
provided ’ and that ‘ on any ship the maximum 
need not exceed 60 latrines (seats).’ In fixing this 
scale the Committee appears to have been 
influenced by the fact that the Native Passenger 
Ships Commission of 1890 recommended that the 
provision of latrine or closet accommodation should 
be on the basis of * three privies for the first 100 
passengers or part of 100, and three privies for 
every additional 200, and two urinals for the whole 
number; ’ that the Board of Trade scale for home 
trade ships is eight places and four urinals, i.e. 
twelve places in all for a complement of 825 
passengers, equivalent to 14 seats per 1,000 
passengers; and that the Straits Settlements scale is 
* not less than 2 per cent.’ 

The effect of the 1921 Committee’s recommen¬ 
dation is to increase the number of seats from 11 to 
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20 per 1,000 passengers, a provision which is 
certainly an improvement on the existing scale and 
which ordinarily would be sufficient for the 
requirements of the foul season complement of the 
present ‘A,’ ‘ C ’ and ‘ E ’ classes of steamers 
of the B. I. S. N. Co. The suggested scale with its 
limitation regarding the maximum is, however, 
inadequate when applied to the fair weather 
complements of steamers of the type of the S. S. 
‘ Coconada,’ ‘ Erinpura,’ ‘ Chaika,’ ‘ Ethiopia ’ 
and ‘ Aronda.’ The steamers are certified to 
carry the undernoted complements of deck 
passengers:— 


Steamer 

Fair 

weather 

Foul 

weather 

S. S. ** Coconada ” 



4,367 

3,188 

S. S. “ Erinpura ” 

... 


3,846 

2 809 

S. S. “ Chilka ” 


• •• 

3,761 

2,742 

S. S. “ Ethiopia ’* 

S. S. “ Aronda ” 



3,316 

2,425 


... 

3.102 

2,227 


On the basis of the Committee’s recommendation 
the number of seats will be limited to a maximum of 
60, a number which may be considered as inadequate 
in the cases of the : Coconada,’ * Erinpura,’ 
‘ Chilka ’ and ‘ Ethiopia.’ 

The principle adopted by sanitarians in. provid¬ 
ing public latrines is on the basis of a minimum five 
minutes occupation per seat per individual on the 
average. This allows 12 persons per seat per hour 
assuming they visit the latrine in quick succession or 
192 persons (12 by 16 hours excluding 8 hours 
during the night) the use of a seat once only in 
24 hours. But as more frequent visits are invariably 
made by deck passengers whose diet is mainly 
vegetarian and as the recommendation does not 
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for separate urinals, sixty persons per seat 
in 24 hours would be a fairer approximation. 
Besides, it must be remembered that the pressure 
on latrine accommodation is greatest in the morning. 

It is to be hoped that the Government of India 
will, when considering this particular recommenda¬ 
tion of the 1921 Committee, raise the minimum 
limit to 2 seats per 100 persons without a qualifying 
maximum and prescribe a reasonable number of 
urinals in addition. It is suggested that 3 urinals, 

1 forward and 2 aft, would not be excessive. In 
1916 the Government of India in a Notification 
fixed 3 seats with 2 urinals, or 5 conveniences in all, 
for each 100 passengers, but the orders were 
subsequently withdrawn probably in view of war 
conditions making enforcement of the rule difficult 
and impossible. The latrine accommodation on 
the B. I. steamers at present engaged on the cooly 
traffic is inadequate as the following figures will 
indicate:— 


Steamers 

Deck Passenger 
Complement 

Number of 
Seats for 

Percentage of 

Fair 

Season 

Foul 

Season 

Males 

Females 

Column 5 
to total 
(Ools. 

4 & 5.) 

Columns 

4 Ac 5 to 
Column 3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s.B. Coeonada 

4,367 

3,188 

28 

8 

22 

*82 

8.8. Erinpura 

3,846 

2,809 

16 

10 

38 

•60 

8.9. Ohilka 

3,761 

2,742 

34 

13 

28 

1-25 

8.8. Ethiopia ... 

3,316 

2,425 

40 

9 

18 

1*48 

8.8. Aronda 

3,102 

2,227 

13 

9 

41 

•71 

8.8. Ekma 

2,902 

2,158 

19 

7 

27 

•89 

8.8. Angora 

2,785 

1,969 

20 

9 

31 

104 

8.8. Arankola 

2,668 

1,909 

20 

7 

26 

1*01 

8.8. Edavana ... 

2,656 

1,991 

13 

8 

31 

•98 

s.8. Ellenga ... 

2,645 

1,969 

18 

15 

45 

1-25 

s.8. Elepbanta 

2,596 

1,962 

18 

8 

31 

1*00 

s.8. Chantala ... 

1,605 

1,199 

16 

6 

27 

1-37 
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The S.S. 4 Chilka ’ is the only steamer which 
has separate urinals in addition. It will be noted that 
the provision of latrines for females is in excess of 
actual requirements considering that the number of 
female passengers carried by any ship averages less 
than 10 per cent of the total number. Fifteen per 
cent of the total latrine accommodation is an ample 
provision for females. On the steamers enumerated 
above the provision for females varies between 
18 per cent on the S.S. ‘ Ethiopia ’ and 45 per 
cent on the S.S. 4 Ellenga ’ of the total latrine 
accommodation. To reduce the present pressure it 
is essential that not less than two urinals should be 
immediately erected on all these ships and on all 
other passenger ships having a similar deficiency of 
latrines. This measure will relieve pressure at the 
same time obviating any large structural alterations. 
The deficiency of latrine accommodation is' more 
pronounced on tramp steamers of the type of the 
S.S, 4 Lok Sun ’ of the Straits Hejaz Steamship 
Company. This steamer which is certified to carry 
on ‘all decks’ a maximum of 1391 adult deck passen¬ 
gers in 4 fair 9 and 1035 in 4 foul ’ weather, is not 
provided with permanent latrines, wash houses or 
cooking galleys for the use of deck passengers. She 
has, however, temporary portable contrivances, the 
latrines containing 11 seats for men and 5 seats for 
women. 

Medical Officer .—The existing rule in the Native 
Passenger Ships Act is that if the voyage is 
between a port in British India and a port in the 
Bed Sea, and provided over 100 passengers are 
carried, a Medical Officer must be carried on the 
steamer. Otherwise, a Medical Officer need not be 
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The Commission of 1890 recommended 
that ‘ a Medical Officer should be required on 
steamers carrying over 400 native deck passengers 
between the Coromandel Coast and Rangoon and 
between Calcutta and Rangoon direct, and vice 
versa.’ For some reason a similar recommendation 
was apparently not made in respect to voyages 
between Madras and Rangoon. The Committee of 
1921 recommended that ‘ a Medical Officer should 
be carried on board Native Passenger Ships if the 
scheduled duration of the voyage between terminal 
points is 72 hours or over, and if the number of 
passengers carried on the voyage is 150 or over.’ 
This recommendation is unfortunately not sufficiently 
far-reaching. It does not cover a direct voyage 
between Rangoon and Chittagong, for instance, the 
duration of the voyage between these ports being 
under 72 hours. In the busy season steamers 
employed on this run invariably carry their full 
complement of- deck passengers, exceeding 1,000, 
and do the trip in about 60 hours. It is highly 
desirable that the recommendation should be made 
effective in the case of all Indian passenger ships 
when the scheduled duration of the voyage between 
terminal ports is 48 hours or over, and it is to be 
hoped that this suggestion will be considered by the 
authorities concerned. 

Hospital Accommodation .—The existing rule for 
voyages other than voyages between ports in 
British India and ports in the Red Sea, is that a ship 
must provide a permanent hospital, if the voyage is 
a ‘ long ’ one, and if over 100 passengers are 
carried. She must also carry material for the 
erection of a temporary hospital! If the voyage is 
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a * short ’ one, irrespective of the number of deck 
passengers carried, the provision of a permanent 
hospital is not required but there must be material 
on board ship for the erection of a temporary 
hospital. If the voyage is between a port in British 
India and a Red Sea port, if the ship carries more 
than 100 passengers, there must be- a permanent 
hospital, and also material for the erection of a 
temporary hospital. Under the Native Passenger 
Ships Act a * long ’ voyage is refined as a voyage 
of 120 hours duration; consequently all voyages 
between Rangoon and ports in India fall in the 
category of ‘ short ’ voyages. 

The 1890 Commission recommended that a 
permanent hospital with a maximum of 6 bunks 
should be provided on all ships carrying a medical 
officer. The Commission further recommended that 
materials for the erection of a temporary hospital 
for the treatment of cases of contagious or infectious 
diseases, such as cholera, small-pox, etc. should 
also be carried. 

The 1921 Committee recommended that ‘ a 
permanent hospital ’ should be provided on the 
upper deck of all steamers proceeding on a ‘ long ’ 
voyage when the number of passengers carried 
exceeded 400 ‘ and that not less than 4 bunks should 
be provided ’ with facilities for the separation of 
male and female patients. The Committee had no 
objection to cabins on the upper deck being used as 
a hospital. According to the Committee's recom¬ 
mendation a ‘ long ’ voyage is one where the 
voyage is over 72 hours in duration. It is highly 
advisable to reduce the period of a long voyage to 
‘ 48 Hours or over.’ 
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The importance of permanent hospital accom¬ 
modation on steamers employed on the cooly traffic 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Experience of 
the Indian deck passenger traffic demonstrates the 
urgency of the measure. Under existing conditions 
sick persons are placed under canvas usually on the 
poop deck where there is little protection from the 
sun’s rays; and access to the latrines is difficult. 
Such temporary hospital shelters are unsatisfactory 
even under the most favourable conditions but as 
essentials of a hospital on steamers are to be 
discouraged. Suppose a case of cholera and a case 
of small-pox or chicken-pox with a case of 
non-infectious disease occurred during a voyage on 
a ship carrying a large number of Indian deck 
passengers. Where could these cases be isolated 
and treated? Obviously they cannot all be put 
under the same tent or kept close together. The 
case of cholera cannot be placed near the other cases 
nor could the small-pox patient be kept near the 
third patient. The three patients would have to be 
put into separate tents as far away from each other 
as possible. This would be difficult if not impossible 
under existing conditions. Particularly would this 
be the case on a steamer of the type of the S.S. 
* Englestan ’ of the Bengal-Burma Company. The 
necessary lavatory and other conveniences needed 
for the treatment of the cases would be absent. It 
has been known for cases of cholera, small pox or 
chicken-pox and a case of simple fever to occur 
during a voyage on steamers carrying thousands of 
deck passengers. The sufferings of the sick are 
unnecessarily increased by the absence of facilities 
for their comfort and treatment. Happily, such 
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instances are not frequent but this is hardly 
argument against the provision of permanent hospital 
accommodation. Medical opinion is unanimous that 
adequate hospital accommodation of a permanent 
nature on Indian passenger ships is a sine qua 
non. 

There would be separate wards for males and 
females, each ward having its own lavatory and 
other conveniences. Three wards each with two 
beds would be needed for males and females or six 
wards with twelve beds in all. The female wards 
could be used for children as well. The hospital 
should be on the upper or main deck. The wards 
for males may be on the port side and those for 
females on the starboard side or vice versa. A 
common dispensary near to these wards would also 
be necessary. It is essential that these wards should 
be far away from the cabins occupied by the other 
passengers. There ought also to be three male 
hospital attendants and two such female attendants. 
The steamers employed on the cooly traffic between 
Madras and the Straits Settlements have permanent 
hospital accommodation, a nursing staff and other 
conveniences. There is no reason why steamers 
carrying the same class of labourers between 
Rangoon and Indian ports should not also be 
required to be similarly fitted out. 

Carriage of cattle, sheep and goats .—The rule of 
1889 (Government of India Finance and Commerce 
Department Notification No. 1354, dated the 14th 
March 1889) prescribes that cattle are to be kept 
securely penned in, so as not to inconvenience 
passengers. The Board of Trade rules on the point 
are as follows :— 
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cattle are carried on the open deck, 
and are not under cover, the space occupied by 
them must be effectually shut off from the passenger 
space by bulk-heads, wooden partitions, or 
otherwise. The partitions need not be closed; but 
efficient wash boards must be fitted to prevent the 
dung or urine of the cattle from getting on to the 
passenger space. 

‘ Under cover .—If cattle are carried under cover 
on the same level deck as passengers they are to be 
separated from the passenger space by a moveable 
close bulk-head running athwartships across the 
deck and extending from the deck to the covering 
above, or they must be otherwise efficiently 
separated. 

*■ In the hold .—If cattle are carried either in the 
between deck or holds, then the passenger space 
must be effectually shut off from the cattle space, 
and separately ventilated, so that no effluvia from 
the cattle space can escape into the passenger 
space.’ 

The Commission of 1890 and the 1921 Committee 
both recommended that the Board of Trade Rules 
should be adopted as a rule of general application in 
India. Excellent though they are, the rules never¬ 
theless are not sufficiently far-reaching to remove 
the appallingly disgusting and insanitary conditions 
under which cattle are now carried on passenger 
ships. Sheep and cattle are invariably carried on 
the aft shelter deck where deck passengers are not 
ordinarily accommodated. Nevertheless, passengers 
have constantly to pass between the cattle pens on 
their way to and from the lavatories situated in this 
part of the ship. On most ships there are more 
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latrines aft than forward, and these latrines are in 
constant use during a voyage. Besides, the 
passengers’ cooking galleys and the bazaar-man’s 
store-room and cooking galley are situated in the aft 
of the ship. Food cooked and not infrequently eaten 
in this area must necessarily become contaminated 
by the noxious atmosphere emanating from the 
pens thereby exposing consumers (passengers) to 
all manner of diseases. As Assistant Protector of 
Immigrants and Emigrants I have had many oppor¬ 
tunities of studying conditions on board on the 
arrival of steamers, and in spite of repeated protests 
there has been no improvement since the matter 
was originally taken up in 1920. The matter 
calls for drastic measures, without which no 
improvement in the position may be expected. 
Legislation appears to be the only remedy that will 
stop the positively nauseating and insanitary 
conditions on board passenger ships caused by the 
carriage of sheep and cattle. It should be made an 
offence punishable with a heavy fine to carry 
passengers and sheep and cattle on the same steamer. 
There appears to be no good reason why the 
carriage of sheep and cattle should not be confined 
to cargo steamers. 

Compulsory Vaccination of Immigrants .—This 
is a matter of local application to which a 
reference appears to be necessary. This relates 
to the proposed Burma Vaccination Law 
Amendment Bill 1 to provide for the compulsory 
vaccination of all * unprotected persons ’ arriving 
in Rangoon by sea. It has been suggested that the 

l The Bill has since passed into law. 
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periodic outbreaks of small-pox epidemics in 
Eangoon are attributable to the introduction and 
dissemination of the disease through the annual 
influx of unprotected Indian immigrants and that the 
existing law is ineffective. The object of the 
legislation is to minimize the danger to the health of 
Eangoon, and incidentally to Burma, from infection 
through this source by making vaccination of all 
‘ unprotected ’ arrivals by sea compulsory. The 
existing legislation (Section 9 of the Burma 
Vaccination Law Amendment Act of 1909)' 
prescribes that all persons arriving in Eangoon by 
sea to work as labourers who on inspection are 
found to be ‘ unprotected ’ shall be compulsorily 
vaccinated. Section 8 (b) of the Act defines an 
‘ unprotected person ’ as ‘ a person who has attained 
the age of 14 years and who has not been protected 
from sinall-pox by having had that disease either 
naturally or by inoculation, or by having been 
successfully vaccinated, and who has not been 
certified under the Vaccination Act of 1880, or this 
Act, to be insusceptible to vaccination,’ while 
sub-section (2) of Section 9 provides that every 
passenger is to be considered a labourer who is 
unable to prove by documentary or other evidence 
that he is not a labourer. The only passengers who 
are subject to inspection at all are those passengers 
who come for the purpose of working as labourers 
and only those who do not bear marks of small-pox 
or of successful vaccination are liable to be 
vaccinated. All passengers outside this category 
and all passengers under 14 years of age are 
exempted by the law from inspection and 
vaccination. 
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3mall-pox is endemic in Burma and experience 
shows that epidemic waves of the disease recur in 
Rangoon in periods of three or five years. It would 
be interesting to know whether such periodic 
recurrences synchronize with periods of serious 
epidemic outbreaks of the disease in India. It is 
unfortunate that statistics of small-pox cases and 
mortality in India in recent years are not readily 
available. But an examination of the older statistics 
does not appear to support this view'. For instance, 
there were severe epidemics in Calcutta in the years 
1895, 1900, 1901, 1906, 1907, 1909, 1914 and 
1915. Except in 1906, Rangoon does not appear to 
have been affected to any great extent. On the 
other hand 1899, 1905, 1910 and 1911 were heavy 
mortality years in Rangoon; Indian ports, except 
Madras, were practically free from the disease in 
those years. The inference seems to be that the 
disease probably radiates into Rangoon by rail and 
river routes from other parts of the province to a 
greater degree than by the sea route. The table 
heloAv compares the mortality from small-pox at 
the principal Indian ports on the east coast with 
that at Rangoon. 


Year 

I 

1 

I 

Cocanada 

Madras 

CuddaJore 

I 

bO 

jS 

Calcutta 

Chittagong 

Rangoon 

1895 

5 

18 

3 

15 

... 

2,220 

2 

29 

1899 

10 

12 

31 

42 

... 

62 

... 

919 

1900 

... 

8 

45 

29 

26 

1,010 

1 

14 

1901 

... 

62 

286 

10 

29 

2,097 

c- 

113 
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Year 

j Vizagapatam 

Cocanada 

Madras 

Cuddalore 

Negapatam 

Calcutta 

Chittagong 

Rangoon 

1906 

... 

... 

321 

1 

159 

272 

2 

751 

1900 

2 

20 

577 

3 

93 

2,905 

55 

1,035 

1907 

4 

2 

47 

1 

3 

1,286 

2 

13 

1909 

40 

292 

67 

11 

1 

3,784 

2 

158 

1910 

13 

3 

114 

4 

28 

48 

... j 

421 

1911 

1 

2 

467 

18 

42 

41 

1 

700 

1914 

1 

19 

65 


55 

1,038 

1 

13 

1915 

13 

263 

91 

5 

68 

2,560 

11 

94 


That all precautionary measures should be 
taken to reduce to a minimum the risk of infection 
by the sea route cannot be disputed. Every 
unprotected person is admittedly a source of danger 
not only to himself but also to the community with 
which he comes in contact. The proposed legis¬ 
lation is designed towards this end and no fault is to 
be found on this score. It is an improvement on 
the present Act in abolishing the class distinction 
between labourers and other passengers — a distinc¬ 
tion _ characterized by the Committee appointed in 
1917 by the Government of Burma to investigate the 
alleged hardships caused by the compulsory 
vaccination of labourers arriving in Rangoon by sea 
as ‘ a type of class-legislation, vicious in principle, 
and now happily rapidly becoming obsolete ’ —but 
the Act as framed is nevertheless harsh in another 
respect. It throws the burden of proof of protection 
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_ the passenger. All persons arriving at Rangoon 
by sea who cannot prove to the satisfaction of the 
Port Medical Officer that they have been successfully 
vaccinated within the last five or seven years or 
otherwise adequately protected, are subject to be 
vaccinated. The proof necessary is obviously 
documentary; scars of successful operation are not 
evidence of protection. To insist on production of 
documentary proof without affording people the 
means to possess such proof is unfair as it is unjust. 
To appreciate the real hardship that the measure 
will involve, it is only necessary to state that the 
issue of certificates of vaccination formerly 
granted to all by the Port Health authorities at 
Rangoon was suspended some years ago. It is true 
that such certificates served merely as proofs of 
vaccination—not of successful vaccination—at the 
Port Health Station, but they were nevertheless of 
some value. Assuming that the issue of ‘ certificates 
of vaccination ’ will be revived when the measure 
becomes law, persons successfully vaccinated 
within the past four or five years will be liable to 
be vaccinated at the option of the Medical Officer, 
because they will not be in possession of the proof 
necessary to support their statement. Breaches of 
the existing law—the compulsory vaccination of 
children under 14 years and of adults possessing 
marks of successful vaccination and in a few cases 
small-pox scars—not infrequently occur. The 
author has often noticed such breaches of the law 
and protests have not always been successful. The 
argument invariably advanced is the stereotyped 
one * it will do him no harm to be re-vaccinated.’ 
The point is not whether the re-vaccination is 
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beneficial or not beneficial but whether the act is in 
conformity with the law. Such an attitude indicates 
either over-zealousness or a deliberate intention to 
contravene the law as it stands. In either case it is 
to be condemned. When breaches are deliberately 
committed when the law is so clear on the point and 
when it restricts the discretionary powers of the 
Medical Officer, it is not unreasonable to anticipate 
that with plenary powers the hardships of the 
labouring class in particular are likely to be 
unnecessarily increased. Instead of making 
vaccination on arrival compulsory, it would be 
wiser to adopt the rule of the Straits Settlements 
Government and to prohibit the landing at Rangoon 
of unprotected persons. 

There are two other matters of importance to 
which it is desirable that attention should be 
directed. As one of these relates to the treatment 
of deck passengers it is appropriate that they should 
be discussed in this chapter which is specially 
devoted to the ventilation of the disabilities of 
Indian immigrants. The other matter is of wider 
significance and in view of the controversy over the 
Indian Coastal Reservation Bill it is opportune that 
reference should be made to it here. As the 
incidents are not connected with each other it is 
advisable to discuss each matter separately. 

The first point may be briefly described as the 
Detention and Search of Defaulters by Steamer 
Agents. It must be obvious that when large bodies 
of people move from place to place by some mode 
of transport a few not having the wherewithal to 
pay for their passage do endeavour to obtain free 
carriage for themselves, trusting to pass un- 
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challenged in the rush and confusion always 
associated with alightings at a terminal point on a 
railway or with disembarkations at a port. As none 
of the steamship companies engaged in the native 
passenger carrying service, it is understood, have 
in their Articles a protective clause similar to that 
in the Articles of railway companies it is only 
natural that more frequent attempts are made by 
people, particularly by the more indigent, to obtain 
free passage by sea. Itailway companies have the 
power by virtue of the protective clauses in their 
Articles or Rules and under the Railway Act to 
prosecute people found travelling without tickets 
and who are unable to pay the legal fare on demand. 
Railway companies also possess the power to 
penalize such people by excessing them at a rate 
higher than the legal fare. Steamship companies, 
on the other hand, are powerless to obtain any 
redress in the case of defaulters. One or two 
attempts were made some time ago to prosecute 
defaulters, but on legal advice that the charges 
were unsustainable no prosecutions were instituted. 
Ordinarily, no business or financial concern can 
afford to permit the indiscriminate travel of persons 
without tickets. Their object is to discourage the 
practice and so long as their action is legal there 
can be no cavil at the measures that may be adopted 
for their self-protection. Obviously, the simplest 
safeguard is for steamship agents to exercise a 
closer check of tickets at the various ports of 
embarkation. This measure must surely result in 
a diminution of the number of defaulters. It has 
been very effective in the case of people leaving 
due to the excellent supervision of 
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embarkations by the Rangoon agents of companies. 
That a laxity exists in the check of tickets at most 
Indian ports is proveable from the fact that 
practically every incoming steamer brings to 
Rangoon a certain number of persons without 
tickets or the wherewithal to pay the legal fare on 
demand. The steamship - companies must in the 
circumstances take full responsibility for the care¬ 
lessness of their agents and it is unfair and illogical 
therefore to subject the defaulters to harassment 
and annoyance for what is after all an act of laxity 
on the part of their agents at Indian ports. But 
notwithstanding frequent protests the practice of 
detaining and searching defaulters is carried on with 
impunity. Apart from the inconvenience, annoy¬ 
ance and unnecessary trouble to which these poor 
people are subjected, the action of the steamer 
agents is unlawful. The author has frequently 
observed defaulters detained and forcibly searched. 
If no money is found on them the defaulters are 
marched off under a guard of durwans to the 
companies’ offices where after further detention they 
are allowed to go. While under restraint they are 
subject to some buffeting and abuse from the menial 
staff. The search is always made by either durwans 
or baggage coolies, the defaulters, if males, being 
often stripped practically naked. The practice is 
barbarous. Considering the legal aspects of the 
matter such action is highly irregular. No 
steamship company nor its servants are vested 
with plenary powers of search. Hence to do so is 
contrary to law. To seize money found through 
the commission of an illegal act is tantamount to 
extortion or robbery, while detention of defaulters 
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amounts to unlawful restraint, offences under the 
Indian Penal Code. It is not suggested that the 
defaulters are not culpable of at least moral obliquity 
if not of cheating or an attempt to cheat'. It is 
equally senile to suggest that because an offence has 
been committed a steamship company is entitled to 
take the law into its own hands. By all means 
punish delinquents by legitimate and lawful methods 
but because an offence has been committed is hardly 
justification for the commission of illegal acts such 
as those described above. Whatever mitigation may 
be found in favour of the delinquents considering 
their illiteracy and lack of education and of a strictly 
moral standard the same excuses cannot be advanced 
on behalf of steamship companies. 

Rate-War .—The second point may be termed 
a Rate-War. The possibility of such a contingency 
was advanced by several witnesses, both official 
and non-official, before the Deck Passenger 
Committee of 1921, who stated that ‘ new capital 
is debarred from entering the shipping trade 
through fear of a rate-war ’ as previous attempts 
to enter the trade failed owing to this very cause. 
These witnesses expressed the opinion that ‘ if the 
certainty of a rate-war could be removed by means 
of the prescription of a minimum fare, plenty of 
new capital would be forthcoming for new shipping 
ventures, and the ensuing competition would of 
itself lead, without an increase in fares, to 
improvement in the amenities provided for deck 
passengers. They accordingly urged that Govern¬ 
ment should intervene by fixing a minimum deck- 
passenger fare. The Committee while being averse to 
recommending more than the minimum intervention 
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by Government in the shipping trade expressed the 
opinion that ‘ Government is closely concerned to 
see that fares remain low in areas that depend on 
deck-passengers for their development ’ as the 
‘ sale of facilities for carrying human beings stands 
on a different footing from the sale of commodities 
for consumptioon.’ Further, the Committee agreed 
that ‘ the carriage of passengers by sea is, indeed, 
essentially a service in which the public control jnay 
justifiably exceed that imposed on an ordinary 
business,’ adding that ‘ the principle of such 
control has been accepted in the case of the 
carriage of passengers by rail.’ The issues 
involved were undoubtedly of a difficult nature and 
the Committee was further handicapped by the 
absence of the complete data needed for an 
examination of the question. In the circumstances 
the Committee found itself unable to make any 
definite recommendations beyond suggesting that 
Government might fix a minimum fare, if and when 
there was a material increase in fares. 

The passenger trade between India and Burma 
has till recently been the monopoly of practically 
only one company. Another company, it is true, 
endeavoured some years ago to run in competition 
but an arrangement was quickly effected between 
the two concerns and a rate-war was thus avoided. 
The first rate-war in Burma occurred about twenty 
years ago when an Indian capitalized concern 
known as the Bengal Steam Navigation Company 
commenced a passenger service between Rangoon 
and Madras. The venture soon collapsed, partly 
through mismanagement but mainly as the result of 
the rate-war which was thus started. Thereafter, 
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for practically twenty years the same company 
enjoyed a monopoly and deck fares steadily rose. 
The fear of competition was removed and the 
ill-fated Indian enterprise kept away new ventures. 
Towards the end of 1927 the Straits Hejaz Line 
commenced a passenger service between Rangoon 
and Chittagong with two chartered steamers. The 
venture did very well financially. The company, 
however, ceased operations within a year and its 
place was taken by the Bengal-Burma Steam 
Navigation Company, an Indian capitalized concern. 
From the commencement the new venture has 
flourished and it has in the short period of its 
existence captured practically the entire passenger 
trade between Rangoon and Chittagong. The 
success of this enterprise is in large measure due to 
the wisdom of the directorate in maintaining rates 
notwithstanding the sharp rate-cutting war which 
sprang up. Another venture, the Andra-Burma 
Steam Navigation Company has very recently 
commenced a passenger service between Rangoon 
and the Coromandel coast. This enterprise also so 
far has proved very successful notwithstanding the 
existence of a rate-war. As far as can be judged 
from present indications both the new companies 
have come to stay and there are reasons to believe 
that two more new Indian capitalized shipping 
companies will shortly enter the passenger trade 
with regular sailings between Rangoon and Calcutta 
and Rangoon and Madras. 

Competition is desirable and a rate-war provided 
it results in a,permanent reduction in passenger 
fares is to be welcomed. Unfortunately, experience 
of the past has proved that a rate-war is always 
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lowed by a general and all round increase in fares 
immediately competition ceases and the monopoly 
restored. This happened twenty years ago and will 
undoubtedly happen again supposing the competition 
ceased. As soon as the opposition companies 
commenced operations deck fares to Chittagong 
were immediately reduced by the existing companies 
from Rs. 14 to Rs. 6 and for Coromandel ports by 
four rupees. The new companies, on the other 
hand, wisely declined to follow suit but have 
steadily maintained fares on the basis of the rates 
ruling before they entered the trade. Although of 
very recent institution the opposition, line to 
Coromandel is fast consolidating its position and 
proving a formidable competitor for the passenger 
trade with these coast ports. If it is accepted that 
competition should be encouraged it would be a wiser 
policy for Government at. this juncture of a rate¬ 
cutting war to step in and fix minimum rates, instead 
of intervening when a material increase in fares has 
occurred. 


APPENDIX I 
Table A 


Statement of Indian and Foreign Immigration and 
Emigration by sea recorded at the port of Rangoon 
during the twenty-two years 1908-1929. 


Calendar 

Year 

Immigrants 

EMIGRANTS 

Difference 

between 
Column 6 
and 

Column 6 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

Total 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1908 

223,582 

17,410 

11,083 

252,075 

227,568 

+ 24,507 

1909 

224,817 

16,666 

14,999 

256,482 

253,349 

4-3,133 

1910 

235,324 

16,347 

16,436 

268,107 

217,111 

4-50,996 

1911 

256,439 

18,229 

14,777 

289,445 

221,981 

4-67,464 

1919 

223,164 

18.608 

15,213 

256,985 

240,917 

4-16,068 

1913 

272,593 

23,664 

10,782 

313,039 

271,687 

4-41,352 

1914 ... 

186,608 

18,408 

11,825 

216,841 

73,242 

4-143,599 

1915 

261,979 

16,919 

13,070 

291,908 

198,715 

4-93,253 

1916 

201,889 

15,837 

12,142 

229,868 

200,898 

4-28,970 

1917 

182,297 

13,727 

10,766 

206,789 

210,910 

—10,121 

1918 

214,243 

13,162 

10,743 

238,138 

206,280 

4-31,858 

1919 

240,709 

16,922 

13,822 

271,453 

200,646 

4-70,807 

19*0 

276,386 

23,028 

17,423 

316,837 

217,212 

4-99,626 

1991 

266.621 

23,912 

15,899 

306,432 

266,892 

+39,540 

1939 

282,059 

23,769 

14,778 

320-606 

266,398 

4-54,208 

1933 

301,499 

25,627 

15,035 

342,161 

243,886 

4-98,275 

1934 

306,655 

26,652 

15,094 

347,401 

265,354 

4-82,047 

1935 

290,390 

24,607 

15,209 

330,212 

301,896 

4-28,316 

1936 

324,624 

28,301 

17,109 

370,034 

292,394 

4-77,640 

1927 

339,454 

31,531 

10,007 

380,992 

311,895 

4-75,097 

1928 

339,180 

80,730 

15,713 

385,623 

291,162 

4-94,461 

1939 

320,045 

29,124 

14,189 

369,358 

324,011 

4-45,347 

Total 

5,776,663 

472,170 

318,113 

6,566,846 

5,310,404 

4-1,288.563 

Average 

262,571 

21,462 

14,460 

298,493 

241,382 

4-67,571 
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APPENDIX I 
Tablk B 


<SL 


Statement showing Indian Immigration and Emigration by 
sea as recorded at the port of Rangoon during the 
sixteen years 1913-1929. 


Calendar 

Year 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

; Difference 
’ between 
Column 5 
and 

Column 6 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1913 

202,926 

20,090 

14,966 

288,582 

242,679 

+45,903 

1914 

171,275 

16,216 

10,504 

197,995 

53,299 

+ 144,696 

1915 

260,479 

15,464 

12,059 

278,002 

184,665 

+93,337 

1916 

191,336 

14,119 

10,685 

216,140 

167,174 

+ 48,966 

1917 

173,843 

12,592 

9,763 

196,198 

187,680 

+8,518 

1918 

208.436 

12,340 

10,001 

230,777 

180,940 

+49,837 

1919 

231,206 

15,493 

12,599 

259,298 

176,715 

+ 82,583 

1920 

264,392 

20,262 

15,634 

300,288 

188,999 

+ 111,289 

1921 

253,025 

20,912 

13,951 

287,888 

245,391 

+42,497 

1922 

267,329 

20,626 

12,988 

300,943 

246,977 

+63,966 

1923 

287,618 

21,474 

13,042 

322,134 

223,918 

+ 98,216 

1924 

291,401 

21,763 

12,865 

326,029 

242,568 

+ 83,461 

1925 

275,832 

20,586 

12,917 

309,335 

277,322 

+32,013 

1927 

319,966 

27,167 

13,953 

361,086 

280,739 

+80,347 

1928 

320,247 

26,273 

13,609 

360,129 

263,345 

+ 96,784 

1929 

308,075 

25,423 

12,408 

345,906 

294,574 

+51,332 

Total 

4,067,386 

311,400 

201,944 

4,580,730 

3,456,985 

+1,123,745 

Average 

254,212 

19,463 

12,621 

286,296 

210,062 

+ 70,234 


NOTE.— Figures for 1926 are not available. 
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Statement of Immigrants arriving in Eangoon by sea from 
the chief ports in India, 1921-1929 (deck only). 


PORT 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Total for 
8 ycare 

rA— 

Men 

02,264 

84,890 

92,818 

88,741 

96,059 

99,011 

110,286 

96,417 

760,975 

Women 

7,494 

6,248 

5,617 

5,772 

6,059 

6,943 

6,732 

6,568 

49,433 

Children 

4,975 

2,704 

2,797 

3,245 

3,654 

3,305 

3,674 

3,428 

27,782 

Total 

104,452 

93,113 

101,232 

97,758 

105,772 

108,259 

120,691 

106,413 

837,690 

OHITrAGONG dfc 
Arakan 










Men 

29,756 

34,274 

34,401 

40,511 

38,371 

43,689 

47,014 

48,924 

310,940 

Women 

887 

726 

693 

981 

1,025 

858 

1,425 

1,850 

8,395 

Children 

667 

722 

614 

809 

775 

460 

037 

874 

5,458 

Total 

31,260 

36,722 

35,608 

42,301 

40,171 

40,007 

49,076 

51,648 

330,793 

Madras— 










Men 

38,380 

44,687 

42,965 

47,171 

49,193 

56,495 

52,203 

42,450 

373,544 

Women 

6,862 

6,388 

5,202 

5,401 

5,848 

7,002 

6,271 

4,261 

45,235 

Children 

3,987 

3,221 

2,998 

3,209 

3,917 

3,651 

3,341 

2,238 

26,562 

Total 

48,229 

53,296 

51,166 

55,781 

58,958 

67,148 

61,815 

48,949 

f45,S41 

Coromandel 

Ports— 










Men 

71,738 

73,079 

99,227 

98,609 

80,448 

92,636 

82,804 

93,592 

692,033 

Women 

3,887 

8,777 

4,750 

4,868 

3,602 

5,276 

4,421 

4,780 

35,360 

Children 

3,179 

2,831 

3,296 

3,278 

2,236 

2,748 

2,314 

2,478 

22,360 

Total 

78,804 

79,687 

107,273 

106,655 

86,286 

100,059 

89,539 

100,850 

749,753 

Total all ports 










Men 

232,128 

236,930 

269,411 

274,932 

264,071 

291,831 

292,306 

281,383 

2,142,992 

Women 

18,080 

15,139 

16,262 

17,022 

16,534 

19,078 

18,849 

17,459 

138,423 

Children 

12,537 

9,749 

9,605 

10,541 

1,0582 

10,164 

9,966 

9,018 

82,162 

Total 

262,746 

261,818 

295,278 

302,495 

291,187 

321,073 

321,121 

307,860 

2,363,577 


NOTE.—Figures for 1926 are not available. 
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Table D 


Statement of Emigrants leaving Bangoon by sea for Indian 
ports, 1921-1929 (deck only). 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Calcutta 

100,756 

79,277 

72,671 

84,185 

77,098 

81,654 

85,459 

88,318 

Chittagong (o) 
and 

6,674 

17,478 

13,993 

15,647 

26,055 

12,435 (c) 

13,624 ( c ) 

29,584 (c) 

Arakan (ft) 

21,923 

13,475 

17,387 

19,209 

20,992 

28,295 

17,101 

25,971 

Madras 

33,984 

35,964 

36,189 

39,351 

41,485 

57,322 

47,714 

49,197 

Coromandel Ports 

66,029 

83,160 

72.586 

56,767 

92,983 

91,351 

89,853 

86,144 (d) 

Other Ports 

791 

989 

754 

948 

... 



... 

Total all Ports ... 

230,157 

230,343 

213,580 

216,107 

258,612 

271,807 

253,751 

278,214 


Note .—1, Arakan is a division of Burma. Chittagong is a port in India. 

2. Figures for 1926 are not available. 

(a) Denotes to Chittagong only by A. S. N. Co/s steamers. 

(ft) Denotes to Arakan Ports and to Chittagong by B. L S. N. Co/s steamers. Separate figures are not available. 

(c) Includes emigrants by Bengal-Burma S, N. Oo/s steamers. 

(d) Includes outgoings by B. B. o. N. Co/s steamers. 
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APPENDIX 

Retail Price-levels of articles ernnt, 1 


jlB 

(fern ted in Appendix III A. 














1926 

Articles 

Unit 

1919 

1 

©> 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

(Jan. 





m 






June) 



Rs. 

I 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Rice, Ngasein, 1st Sort 

J 1 Bkt 


* 

156 

150 

138 

159 

160 

156 

2. Rice, Ngasein, 2nd Sort 

) 75 Lbe. 

113 


p 

160 

160 

140 

163 

150 

160 

3. Atta, Rangoon 

1 Visa 

150 


iko 

160 

145 

116 

120 

140 

120 

4. Flour, Peacock Brand ... 

y 99 

185 


ip 

195 

185 

150 

140 

160 

160 

5. Arhar Dhal, 2nd Quality 

,, ... 

189 



189 

189 

156 

156 

178 

178 

6. Fish, fresh, Ordinary 


103 


*5 

125 

144 

126 

100 

100 

125 

7. Fish, Salt, Tavoy 


120 

1 


160 

180 

180 

160 

140 

140 

8. Fish, Salt, Bombay 

M • • • 

167 

2 

p 

200 

183 

183 

167 

133 

133 

9. Sugar, Java, 2nd Sort ... 

t f 

264 

4 

*S 

256 

218 

241 

164 

136 

164 

10. Jaggery, Burma Box 

99 * • • 

165 

2 

50 

150 

180 

176 

160 

200 

160 

11. Salt, Liverpool 

99 • • • 

150 

1 

% 

150 

188 

188 

150 

150 

150 

12. Ghee, Patiram 

PP * • • 

157 

i 

71 

136 

152 

155 

160 

164 

145 

13. Sessamum Oil, Burma 

99 * • • 

140 

1 

35 

130 

130 

130 

120 

120 

120 

14. Groundnut Oil, Cuddalore 

„ ... 

150 

1 

67 

143 

167 

143 

143 

143 

143 

15. Cocoanut Oil, Cochin 

ft • • • 

134 

i 

i» 

139 

111 

117 

111 

111 

122 

16. Milk, Fresh ... 

1 Viss-2* 

100 

M0 

100 

100 

150 

150 

150 

150 


Bots, 










17. Garlic, Indian 

1 Visa 

218 

261 

168 

164 

164 

145 

145 

145 

18. Onions, Small, Calcutta 

y, 

183 

11 

V 

Ijt 

158 

168 

175 

167 

183 

133 

19. Tamarind, Seedless 

„ 

100 

i 


140 

160 

145 

100 

200 

120 

20. Turmeric, Burma 

„ 

219 

20) 

194 

256 

662 

500 

250 

200 

21. Kerosene Oil, Victoria ... 

1 tin 

157 

| 

196 

175 

168 

175 

172 

172 

22. „ „ GoldMohur 

„ 

172 

1111 

209 

191 

184 

181 

178 

178 

23. Charcoal, Prome Line ... 

1 bag 

111 

f 


150 

144 

154 

144 

267 

178 

24. „ Moulmein Line 

,, ... 

112 

1 

18 

138 

119 

122 

108 

200 

164 

25. Wood Fuel, 2 long 

100 pieces 

107 

4 

t 

133 

133 

133 

140 

147 

147 

26. Mull, Ordinary 

1 Yard ... 

244 

2(i 

288 

231 

200 

212 

212 

200 

27. Twill, Inferior 

» •• • 

215 

2( 

( 

i 

Ml 

260 

225 

180 

200 

200 

190 

zb. jbongoiotn, interior ... ... 

29. „ Superior ... ... 

ft • • * 

PP * • • 

284 

260 

atR* j 

306 

331 

265 

~~ ’303 

240 

. IKtB K 

230 

240 

240 

240 

30. Dhotis, Ordinary 

1 pair 

160 


Hgures not a i 

railable. 

150 

160 

160 

160 

31. Saris, Common, Chintz 

Each 

144 



Do. 


166 

156 

156 

158 

32. „ Ordinary 

,, ... 

126 

' 


Do. 


132 

126 

126 

126 

General Average ... 


164 

1* 

p—h 

6 

179 

175 

177 

168 

171 

160 

Average for Food Stuffs (items 1 to 20)... 


168 

1 

' 

4 

L — ’ 

160 

165 

177 

161 

156 

146 

Average for Clothing (items 26 to 32) ... 


205 

1 

2 

9 

285 

251 

194 

200 

200 

197 


••• 
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APPE 

Average Retail prices of Food and <> 


IDIX IIIA 

her Articles at Rangoon for the years 1919-26. 


<SL 


ARTICLES 

Unit 

Nonnal 

before 

war 

TJ 

9 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 
(Jany- 
June J 

i 

1 

2 

3 



6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 





Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

■ P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Ra. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rice Ngasein, 1st Sort 

... 

-\ 

1 basket 

14 

0 

0 



6 

8 

0 

6 4 

0 

6 0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 C 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 4 

0 

Rice, Ngaaein, 2nd Sort 

... 

•J 

-75 lbs. 

/ 3 12 

0 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 0 

0 

& 12 

0 

5 

4 

0 

G 2 

0 

5 12 

0 

6 4 

0 

Atta, Rangoon ... 

... 


I Visa ... 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 7 

3 

0 

& 

9 

0 6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 8 

0 

Flour, Peacock Brand 

... 


it 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

8 

9 

0 9 

> 

0 9 

3 

0 

7 

6 

0 7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

Arhar I)hal, 2nd Quality 

... 


„ 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 8 

6 

0 8 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

Fish, Fresh, Ordinary 



„ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

l 6 

1 

4 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 7 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

Fish, Salt, Tavoy 



„ 

2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 0 

0 

4 8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

Fish, Salt, Bombay 

... 


)» ••• 

0 12 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Sugar, Java, 2nd Sort 



If ••• 

0 

6 

6 

0 :• 

G 

1 

C 

3 

0 14 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

3 

0 9 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 9 

0 

Jaggery {gur\ Burma Bo* 



1» 

0 

5 

0 

o ; 

3 

0 10 

6 

0 7 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 8 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 8 

0 

Balt, Liverpool ... 

... 


„ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 3 

9 

0 

3 

9 

0 3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 3 

0 

Ghee, Patiram ... 



,, ... 

2 

12 

0 

4 

0 

4 

14 

0 

3 12 

0 

4 8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 2 

0 

4 

8 

0 

4 0 

0 

Seesamum Oil, Burma 



,, ... 

1 

4 

0 

i f 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

Groundnut Oil, Cuddalore 



H ••• 

0 14 

0 

l 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 4 

0 

Coooanut Oil, Cochin 



it 

1 

2 

0 

i 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 6 

0 

Milk, Fresh 



1 Vise* 

24 bots. 

1 ViBS ... 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

Garlic, Indian 



0 

6 

G 

o : 

0 

0 14 

6 

0 9 

3 

0 9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

Onions, Small, Calcutta 

... 

... 

„ 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 4 

9 

0 4 

9 

0 

6 

3 

0 5 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 4 

0 

Tamarind, Seedless 

... 


„ 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

9 

0 7 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 6 

0 

Turmeric, Burma 



„ 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 7 

9 

0 10 

3 

1 

6 

6 

1 4 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 8 

0 

Kerosene Oil, Victoria 



1 Tin ... 

1 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 7 

0 

3 1 

0 

2 15 

0 

3 1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 0 

3 

Kerosene Oil, Gold Mohur 



,, ... 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 14 

0 

4 3 

0 

3 13 

0 

3 11 

0 

3 10 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 9 

0 

Charcoal, Prome Line 



1 Bag ... 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 11 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

11 

9 

1 10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

Charcoal, Moulmein Line 



„ 

1 10 

0 

i : 

0 

1 

12 

0 

2 4 

0 

1 16 

0 

1 

15 

9 

1 12 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 8 

0 

Wood Fuel, 2 4 long 

... 


100 

16 0 

0 

16 

0 

17 

8 

0 

20 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 0 

0 

Mull, Ordinary ... 



pieces. 

1 Yard. 

0 

4 

0 

0 j 

9. 

0 10 

6 

0 11 

' 6 

0 9 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 8 

0 

Twill, Inferior 



H ••• 

0 

6 

0 

0 1 

9 

0 IS 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 11 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 9 

0 

Longcloth, Inferior English 



,, ... 

0 

3 

s 

0 j 

3 

0 12 

0 

(V 10 

9 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

Lcngoloth, Superior 




0 

5 

0 

0 \ 

0 

0 16 

3 

0 13 

3 

0 12 

0 

0 11 

6 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

DhotiB, Ordinary 

... 


One pair 

2 

8 

0 

4 j 

0 


Figures 

not availa 

ble. 


3 12 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Saris, Ooxnmon, Chints 

... 


Each ... 

2 

4 

0 

5 

0 




Do. 



3 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

Saris, Ordinary ... 


... 

n ••• 

4 12 

0 


6 0 




Do. 

1 


6 

4 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 


NOTE.—The prices are thoi 


published by the Municipal Corporation of Rangoon. 
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APPENDIX II 


Betail price-levels of certain articles at Bangoon for the 
years 1900-18 and 1919-25. 


Year 

Rice 

(beet 

sort) 

Rioe 

(common 

sort) 

Wheat 

Arhar 

Dhal 

Salt 

General 

average 


Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re, 

Re. 

1900 ... 

85 

88 

89 

83 

88 

86 

1901 M . 

80 

82 

84 

83 

97 

85 

1902 ... 

68 

75 

84 

83 

115 

85 

1903 ... 

74 

76 

79 

83 

106 

83 

1904 ... 

68 

75 

69 

76 

100 

79 

1905 ... 

80 

88 

74 

76 

88 

81 

1906 ... 

85 

95 

74 

76 

88 

83 

1907 ... 

80 

88 

74 

70 

88 

81 

1908 ... 

102 

109 

119 

108 

97 

107 

1909 ... 

108 

f 16 

114 

121 

116 

115 

1910 ... 

103 

125 

121 

105 

121 

116 

1911 ... 

119 

144 

99 

95 

121 

115 

1912 ... 

155 

171 

109 

114 

121 

134 

1913 ... 

163 

168 

112 

118 

121 

134 

1919 ... 

133 

169 

230 

309 

210 

221 

1920 ... 

160 

184 

... 

367 

102 

218 

1921 ... 

174 

200 

... 

350 

159 

221 

1922 ... 

176 

210 

330 

392 

212 

264 

1923 ... 

164 

188 

255 

304 

220 

227 

1924 ... 

182 

218 

230 

294 

190 

225 

1925 ... 

107 

192 

261 

294 j 

181 

219 


i 
























APPENDIX IV 

Budgets of ‘ Selected ’ Families 

telugtj 

Budget No. 1. 

Enquiry Card 61 of 1924. 

Y. is a young Telugu Hindu bachelor, 24 years of age, 
with no dependents or family ties either in Burma or in 
his native pla.ce Vizagapatam. Is employed as a paddy 
cooly^ in a rice mill on. Its. 15 a month with free quarters. 
The 4 free quarters * consist of a dilapidated room 30 ft. 
by 10 ft. which is shared by 19 other employees. The 
room has a wooden floor in bad repair, zinc walls and 
roof; it is dark, filthy, and badly ventilated. Water for 
domestic and other purposes is obtained from a pipe; it is 
neither good nor sufficient. Latrine, pit system; drainage 
and sanitary conditions are bad. He does not drink and is 
free from debt. The items of income and expenditure are 
as follows: — 


Income: Bs. 15 per month. 
Expenditure. 



Quantity 

Cost 

Food 

Rice 

... | basket ... 

Rs. a. 

3 0 

P- 

0 

Arhar Dhal 

... 1 viss 

0 6 

0 

Fish, Salted 

... £ „ 

0 9 

0 

Fish, fresh 

••• jjf »»« 

0 8 

0 

Mutton, goat 

... i „ ... 

0 8 

0 

Fowl, One (shared with two 

0 8 

0 

others) 

Salt 

... \ visa 

0 1 

6 

Tamarind 

... \ „ 

0 4 

0 

Condiments & spices 

... * . 

0 6 

0 

Onions 

... i „ 

0 3 

0 

Potatoes 

... * „ 

0 3 

0 

Sessamum oil 

... 1 bottle ... 

0 9 

0 

Vegetables 

... 4 viss ... 

0 9 

0 

Fuel and Lighting 

Firewood 


0 8 

0 

Kerosene oil 

... 2 bottles 

0 6 

0 

Matches 

... 

0 1 

0 
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Cost 

'• a- p. 
12 0 

0 0 
4 0 
1 0 

4 0 


10 14 6 

Balance in hand ... 4 16 


Total ... 15 0 0 

/ * 

He states that he spends on an average 1U. 16 
annually on the purchase of clothing, the cost being met 
from his savings. 

Budget No. 2. Enquiry Card 14 of 1923. 

M. R. is a Telugu Hindu, 38 years of age, employed as 
a paddy cooly in a rice mill. Xs a married man; his 
wife, aged 30 years, and two children aged 12 and 7 years, 
are in Cocanada. Receives a wage of Rs. 20 per mensem 
with free quarters which consist of one room 10 ft. by 80 ft. 
Occupied by 19 other employees. The room has zinc walls 
and roof and a wooden floor in disrepair; is dismal, filthy 
and ill-ventilated. Water is obtained from a pipe; supply 
is adequate but the quality is not good. Latrine, pit 
system. Drainage and sanitary arrangements are bad. 
This man obtained an advance of Rs. 260 from his 
maistry at the time of his recruitment two years ago. His 
monthly expenses are: — 

Income : Rs. 20 per month. 

Expenditure. 

Quantity 

Food 


Riue ... ... \ basket ... 

Arhar Dhal ... ... 1 visa 


Cost 

Rs. a. p. 

3 0 0 
0 6 0 



APPENDIX IV 

Quantity 


Service 


Dhobie A barber ... 

Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco, cheroots 
Betel 

Coconut oil for hair, soap, etc. 

Religious Festivals 


Rs 


1 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX IV 

Quantity 


Cost 

Rs. a. p. 


Fish, Salt ... ... i viss 

Fish, fresh ... ... i » 

Mutton, goat ... . . i >, 

Fowl, One (shared with two others) 

Salt ... ... ^ >> 

Tamarind ... ... \ » 

Condiments k spices ... £ » 

Onions ... ... i »• 

Potatoes ... ... \ »> 

Sessamum oil ... ... 1 bottle 

Vegetables ... ... i anna daily 

Extras: bread k tea 


9 

8 

8 

8 

1 

4 

6 

3 

3 

9 

8 


One anna daily 1 15 


Fuel 

Firewood 
Kerosene oil 

Service 

Dhobie k barber ... 

Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco, cheroots ... 

Liquor 

Coconut oil for hair, soap, etc. 
Religious Festivals ... 
Remittance to family 


1 bottle 


1 

1 

0 

0 

4 


Balance in hand 


Total 


0 8 0 
0 3 0 


0 10 0 


0 

0 

0 


4 0 
0 0 


17 2 6 

2 13 6 

20 0 0 


He spends annually about Rs. 11 in the purchase of 
clothing. He states that his debt to the maistry has not 
yet been liquidated though stoppages have been regularly 
made. 

Budget No. 3. Enquiry Card 101 of 1923. 

L. (aged 29) and his wife M. (aged 21) are natives of 
Callingapatam. They are Telugu Hindus. Both are 
employed as coolies in a rice mill and receive respectively 
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Es. 25 and Rs. 20 a month as wages. They are 
provided with free accommodation in the shape of a single 
dilapidated room 10 ft. by BO ft. with zinc walls and roof 
and a wooden door. Both husband and wife and their 
two children aged 3 years and 1 year have to share this 
room with other employees of the mill both married and 
single. At the time of the investigation there were 
altogether 9 men, 3 women and 6 children under 14 years 
in actual occupation. For privacy’s sake the three families 
have screened off with a curtain portions of the room for 
their exclusive use and the fourth part is shared by the 
six single men. Dismal and badly ventilated as the room 
is, it is made considerably w r orse by being subdivided 
and screened. Sanitary arrangements leave much to be 
desired and the pit system is in vogue. The supply of 
water is said to be inadequate. The husband has received 
an advance of Rs. 100 from his maistry. Both are strong 
and active but the husband drinks, spending oh an average 
3 annas a day on the purchase of country liquor. Details 
of expenditure are: — 

Income: Es. 45 per month. 

Expenditure. 

Quantity Cost 

Food 


Rs. a. p. 


Rice 

Arhar dhal 
Beane 
Fish, salt 
Fish, fresh 
Mutton, goat 
Fowl 
Salt 

Tamarind 
Condiments <5c spice 
Onions 
Potatoes 
Vegetables 
Sessamum oil 
Extras: bread & tea 
shop 


14 basket 
2 visa 

1 visa 

2 „ 

1 „ 

One 

1 visa 
1 „ 

1 ,, 

1 „ 

1 „ 

2 bottles 
purchased at a wayside 


9 0 
0 12 
0 8 


2 

0 

0 

8 

3 


1 
2 
2 
1 
0 

0 8 0 
0 12 0 
0 6 
0 4 
0 14 
1 2 


0 

0 

0 

0 


3 14 0 
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Quantity 

Cost 


Fuel and Lighting 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Firewood 

... ••• 

1 0 

0 

Kerosene oil 

... 2 bottles 

0 6 

0 

Matches 

... 

0 1 

0 

Service 




Barber and dhobie 

... 

0 12 

0 

Miscellaneous Items 




Tobacco, cheroots ... 


2 8 

0 

Liquor 

... 

5 13 

0 

Betel 

... ... 

0 8 

0 

Coconut oil 

... 

0 2 

0 

Religious Festivals 

... 

0 8 

0 



36 7 

0 


Balance in hand 

8 9 

0 


Total 

15 0 

0 


This family spends annually Rs. 36 in the purchase of 
clothes and Rs. 5 on festivals. Enquiries have failed to 
elicit any definite information as to the position of the debt, 
but the husband said the advance was being deducted 
regularly by the maistry from the wages of his wife and 
himself. 

Budget No. 4. Enquiry Card 37 of 1924. 

V., aged 27 years, is married; his wife and child aged 3 
years are living with him. He is a Telugu Hindu and 
works as a cooly in a rice mill and receives Rs. 20 per 
mensem. He also earns Rs. 2 monthly by doing odd 
jobs. He is given free accommodation in a room 10 ft. by 
30 ft. but has to share it with 17 other single men employed. 
This family has screened off a portion of the room for 
privacy. The room of the usual type—zinc walls and roof 
with a wooden floor in a bad state—is badly ventilated and 
overcrowded; and the sanitary surroundings are very bad. 
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The man is not able to save anything as his income hardly 
suffices to cover his expenses of living. Nevertheless, he 
spends Re. 1 a month on liquor and Rs. 3 a year on 
religious ceremonials. The expenses on annual festivals 
and clothing are met from borrowings and for this purpose 
he has taken an advance of Rs. 200 from his maistry. 


Income: Rs. 22 per month. 
Expenditure. 




Quantity 

Cost 


Food 

Bice 


1 basket ... 

Rs. a. 

6 0 

P- 

0 

Arhar Dhai 

... 

2 viss 

0 12 

0 

Fish, salt 

... 

1 „ ... 

1 2 

0 

Fish, fr< ah 

... 

1 „ -. 

1 0 

0 

Mutton, goat 

... 

* » - 

1 0 

0 

Fowl 

... 

One 

1 0 

0 

Salt 

... 

1 viss 

0 3 

0 

Tamarind 

... 

1 „ - 

0 8 

0 

Condiments k spices 

... 

... 

0 12 

0 

Onions 

... 

1 viss 

0 6 

0 

Potatoes 

... 

1 ,, - 

0 4 

0 

Vegetables 

... 

• • • 

0 14 

0 

Sessamum oil 

... 

2 bottles 

1 2 

0 

Extras: bread & tea purchased from tea shop 

3 14 

0 

Fuel and Lighting 

Firewood 


... 

0 11 

0 

Kerosene oil 

Mf 

2 bottles 

0 6 

0 

Matches ... 

... 

• 99 

0 1 

0 

Service 

Dhobie k barber ... 

... 

... 

0 10 

0 

Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco, cheroots ... 

# *• 

»•# 

1 0 

0 

Liquor 

*•# 

• • • 

1 0 

0 

Coconut oil 

... 

• •• 

0 2 

0 


Total 


22 11 0 








Budget No. 5. 


APPENDIX IV 

Enquiry Card 111 of 1924. 


<SL 


I. (40 years) is a Telugu Hindu of the Panchama caste; 
he works as a cooly in a rice mill and receives Rs. 25 a 
month as wages. His wife (30 years) and child are in 
India. He is living with another woman (22 years). He 
has free accommodation in a room 10 ft. by 20 ft. in which 
17 other men live. He is in debt to his maistry on account 
of an advance of Rs. 200 taken about 4 years ago. He 
spends annually Rs. 10 on festivals and about Rs. 25 
on clothing mainly for his mistress, meeting the cost from 
borrowings. He has not sent his w r ife any remittance since 
he came to Burma; he gave her Rs. 150 out of the advance 
he received from the maistry. He does not drink but is 
addicted to the use of opium. 

Income: Rs. 25 a month. 

Expenditure. 

Quantity Cost 


Pood 


Rice 

Arhar Dhal 
Fish, fresh 
Fish, salt 
Mutton, goat 
Fowl 
Salt 

Tamarind 

Condiments <fc spices 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Vegetables 

Sessamum oil 

Fuel and Lighting 

Firewood 
Kerosene oil 
Matches 

Service 

Barber and dhobie 


1J basket 
2 vise 
1 „ 

1 „ 

* .. 

Oae 
1 visa 
1 „ 

1 „ 

1 „ 

1 

1 bottle 


2 bottles 


Rs. a. p. 

7 8 0 
0 12 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 8 0 
0 3 0 


0 8 
1 0 
0 6 
0 6 


1 

0 


0 12 0 
0 6 0 
0 10 


0 8 0 





Miscellaneous Items 


Tobacco, cheroots ... 

Opium 

Coconut oil 


4 tolas 


Balance in hand 


Total 





Budget No. 6. Enquiry Card 119 of 1924. 


P, P. is a Tamilian (Hindu) of the Pillai caste, aged 
29 years. His wife and child aged 1£ years and his 
widowed mother are living with him. He is employed as a 
skilled worker in a factory on Ks. 73 a month with free 
quarters consisting of 2 rooms in a block 50 ft. by 12 ft. 
The barrack is a zinc structure and is divided into 4 
compartments each roughly 12 ft. by 12 ft., each compart¬ 
ment in turn being divided into two rooms, one 8 ft. 
by 12 ft. used as the living room and the other 4 ft. by 
12 ft. serving the purpose of a kitchen and store room. 
He is in debt to the extent of Bs. 200 bearing interest at 
Be. 1-8 per cent, per mensem and has not yet liquidated 
any part of it. He spends on an average about Bs. 35 
a year on the purchase of ordinary clothing besides an 
expensive silk ‘ sari * for his wife costing about Bs. 18. 
The family appear to be extravagant and wasteful. The 
wife has little jewellery. 

Income: Bs. 73 a month. 


Expenditure. 



Quantity 

Cost 


Food 






Rs. a. 

P- 

Rice 

2 baskets 

11 0 

0 

Wheat Hour 

2£ viss ... 

1 0 

0 

ArharDhal 

2* „ ... 

1 2 

0 

UrudDhal 

1 „ .. 

0 5 

0 

Sugar, gur or jaggery 

2 „ 

1 4 

0 

Sugar, refined 

1 ,, 

0 12 

0 

Coffee berries 

£ viss ... 

1 14 

0 

Fish 

2 . 

3 8 

0 

Mutton, goat 

2 „ ... 

4 0 

0 

Milk, 30 pints @ 6 pts. to Be. 1 


6 0 

0 

Ghee 

1 J viss ... 

5 2 

0 

Salt ... . ^ 

1* » ... 

0 3 

9 

Tamarind, condiments & spices 


6 0 

0 

Sessamum oil 

2 viss 

3 0 

0 

Vegetables 

... 

2 0 

0 

Fuel and Lighting 




Firewood 

... 

5 0 

0 

Kerosene oil 

5 bottles 

0 15 

0 
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W /' 

V '. ; > //( ' / ''■■■ ' V 

Quantity 

Cost 


Service 



Its* 

p- 

Barber & dhobie . 

.. ... ... 

4 0 

0 

Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco 

. . ... ... 

1 0 

0 

Liquor 

.. ... ... 

5 0 

0 

Betel 

,, ... ,,, 

1 0 

0 

Coconut oil 

Interest on loan of Rs. 

200 @ Re. 1-8 per cent per 

0 4 

0 

mensem 

.. 

3 0 

0 



66 5 

9 


Balance in hand ... 

6 10 

3 


Total 

73 0 

0 

Budget No. 7. 

Enquiry Card 131 of 1924. 



N. is a Tamil (Hindu) of the Naicher caste aged 32 
years. His wife and 3 children aged 7, 5 and 3 years live 
with him. The family came across from south India some 
4 years ago. The husband is a skilled worker in a factory 
and earns Rs. 65 a month. The wife P. (aged 24 years) 
earns on an average Rs. 15 a month by the manufacture 
and sale of rice cakes. She appears to be a thrifty woman 
and has been converting her savings into gold jewellery 
and ornaments. The family live rent free in 2 rooms in a 
block 50 ft. by 12 ft. The building is a zinc structure with 
a mud floor but it possesses a raised wooden platform for 
sleeping purposes. It is in good condition. The family 
appear prosperous and contented. Annually about Rs. 50 
is spent in clothing and Rs. 10 on festivals. 

Income: Rs. 80 a month. 

Expenditure. 

Quantity Cost 

Food 


Rice 

Arhar Dhal 
Urud Dhal 


Rs. a. p. 

1$ baskets 7 8 0 

2\ viss ... 0 15 0 

1 » ... 0 5 0 
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Quantity 

Cost 

Rs. a. 

Sugar, gur or jaggery 

... 2 visa 

1 

4 

Sugar, refined 

... J „ 

0 

6 

Coffee berries 

... | ,, 

0 

8 

Fish & mutton, goat 

... 

4 

0 

Milk, fresh 

... J pint a day 

2 

0 

Ghee 

... | viss 

1 

0 

Salt 

... 1 „ 

0 

3 

Tamarind, condiments & spices 

3 

0 

Vegetables 

... 

1 

14 

Sessamum oil 

... 2 viss 

2 

12 

d and Lighting 

Firewood 

... ... 

3 

8 

Kerosene oil 

... 4 bottles 

0 

12 


Service 


Dhobie & barber 


1 4 0 


Miscellaneous Items 

0 4 0 
1 0 0 
5 0 0 
1 0 0 


38 7 0 

Balance in hand ... 41 9 0 


Total ... 80 0 0 

Budget No. 8. Enquiry Card 47 of 1924. 

A. S., aged 26 years, is a Tamil (Hindu) of the Naicker 
caste. His wife is in Tan j ore, Madras Presidency. Works 
as a cooly in a factory on a monthly wage of Rs. 30. He 
and a companion share the rent of two rooms, one large 
and the other small, in a zinc barrack 50 ft. by 12 ft., and 
pay Rs. 3-8 each. He spends Rs. 5 a month on liquor 
and is in debt to the extent of Rs. 150 which sum he 
borrowed at 2 per cent, per mensem to send to his wife. 
He has not reduced this debt; on the other hand it is 
increasing as he does not pay in full the interest due 
monthly. He spends only Rs. 6 a year on clothing. Is 
unable to make regular remittances to his wife. 


Coconut oil 
Tobacco 
Liquor 
Betel 
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Income: Rs. 30 a month. 
Expenditure. 

Quantity 


Food 


Rice 

Wheat flour 
Arhar Dhal 
Sugar, gur or jaggery 
Coffee 

Fish, mutton 
Milk 
Ghee 
Salt 

Tamarind, condiments & spices 

Vegetables 

Sessamum oil 

FfleJ. and Lighting 

Firewood 
Kerosene oil 

Rent 

Service 


3 bottles 


Barber and dhobie 

Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco 

Liquor 

Betel 

Coconut oil 

Interest on loan of Rs. 150 at 2 p.c. per mensem 

Balance in hand 
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i basket 
viss ... 

1* » - 

1 >, ... 

i - 

£ pint a day 
| viss 

i „ ... 


£ V18S 


Cost 


Rs. a. p. 

2 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 7 6 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 
1 8 
2 0 


1 0 


1 

5 

0 

0 

1 


0 1 
1 0 
1 14 0 
0 11 0 


2 0 0 
0 9 0 

3 8 0 


0 12 0 


27 5 0 
2 110 


Total ... 30 0 0 

Budget No. 9. Enquiry Card 94 of 1926. 

aged 40 years, is a Tamilian (Hindu) of the Maravar 
Caste. His wife aged 35 years and 4 children, 5, 4, 2 years 
and an infant in arms, are living with him. He is employed 
as a paddy measurer in a rice mill on a daily wage result 
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system, that is to say bis earnings depend on bis daily 
outturn of work; bis earnings average Rs. 20 a month. He 
owns a sampan which he plies in his spare time and this 
brings him in on an average Rs. 5 a month. He owns a 
small house 15 ft. by 15 ft. consisting of two rooms which 
he built some years back. It is in bad repair and leaky. 
The walls partly of zinc and partly thati and the roof of 
thatch require repairs and renewal. He spends about 
Rs. 15 a year on clothing for himself and his family. He 
is out of" debt at present. The details of his monthly 
income and expenditure are as follows: — 

Income: Rs. 25 a month 
Expenditure. 

Food 




Quantity 

Cost 





Rs. a. 

P- 

Rice 

• • ,,, 

2 baskets 

9 5 

0 

Fish, salt 

... ... 

1 vise 

1 2 

0 

Fish, fresh 

... ... 

2 „ 

2 0 

0 

Mutton, goat 

... 

1 „ ... 

1 12 

0 

Sugar, gur 

.«■* ... 

1 „ - 

1 4 

0 

Coffee berries 

... ... 

i » 

0 10 

0 

Salt 

... ... 

l£ „ ... 

0 4 

6 

Tamarind, condiments & spices 

... 

1 0 

0 

Onions 

... ... 

1 visa 

0 6 

0 

Potatoes 

... ... 

1 „ ^ 

0 4 

0 

Vegetables 

... 


0 8 

0 

Sessamum oil 

... ... 

1 viss 

1 4 

0 

Milk 

... ... 

... 

1 0 

0 

>1 and Lighting 





Kerosene oil 

... ... 

2 bottles 

0 6 

0 


Service 

Barber & dhobie 

Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco 

Betel 


Balance in hand 
Total 


0 7 0 

0 8 0 
10 0 

23 1 6 

1 14 6 

25 0 0 
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No. 10. 


K., a Tamilian of the Chettv class, is an old man over 
50 years of age. His wife (45 years) and 6 children of 
whom 4 are under 8 years live with him. Both husband 
and wife as well as the two adult sons are employed as 
paddy coolies in a rice mill, each receiving monthly Its. 20 
as wages. The wife also looks after her house and cooks 
the family food. They live near the mill, sharing a room 
20 ft. by 8 ft, with 2 other families and pay Its. 5 a month 
towards" the rent. In nil, 5 men, 4 women and 7 children 
live in this room. During the off-season when the mill is 
closed for overhauling, cleaning and inspection the men 
earn a living by doing odd jobs outside the mill, their total 
average earnings during these two or three months being 
between Its. 45 and Rs. 52 a month. The father received 
an advance of Its. 200 from the maistry when he came 
across with his family two years ago. The advance has 
not yet been repaid. ' 


Income: Rs. 80 a month. 
Expenditure. 


Food 


A 

Quantity 

Cost 

LI 


Rs. a. 

ltice 

... 3 baskets 

18 0 

Arhar Dhal 

... 4 viss 

1 8 

Fish, fresh 

... 3 „ 

3 0 

Fish, salt 

... 3 ,, ... 

3 0 

Mutton, goat 

... 2 „ 

4 0 

Fowls 

... Two 

3 0 

Salt 

... 4 viss 

0 12 

Chillies 

... 2 „ ... 

2 8 

Condiments and spices 

... ... 

1 0 

Potatoes 

... 2 viss 

0 12 

Onions 

... 2 „ ... 

0 12 

Vegetables 

... 

3 0 

Sessamum oil 

... 2 viss 

3 0 

Coconut oil 

... * ,, 

1 8 

Extras: bread and tea bought at wayside stalls 

il and Lighting 

5 0 

Firewood 

... ... 

3 0 

Kerosene oil 

... 4 bottles 

0 10 

Matches 

... ... 

0 2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Quantity 


Rent 

... 

Service 

Dhobie and barber 

... 

Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco, cheroots ... 

... 

Betel 

... 

Religious Festivals 

Balance in hand 


Cost 

Rs. a. p. 

5 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 8 0 

65 8 0 
14 8 0 


Total 80 0 0 

The annual expenditure on clothing amounts to about 
Hs. 55, the cost of which is met out of savings. The father 
when questioned as to the cost of living during the period 
of their non-employment in the mill said that they 
cut out all extras, such as bread and tea, and reduce 
expenses on certain items to keep the cost within their 
incomes. 
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Budget No. 11. 


Enquiry Card 178 of 1924. 


M. (aged 30 years) is an Uriya (Telugu) of the milkman 
caste. Is married; liis wife and infant child are in Ganjam. 
He is employed in the Government Dockyard as a boiler¬ 
maker on Rs. 65 a month and gets in addition rent free 
quarters, the accommodation consisting of a room 28 ft. 
bv 56 ft. which he has to share with 29 other employees. 
The room has a cement floor, zinc walls and a tiled roof 
and is in good condition. He spends out of his savings 
annually Rs. 17 on clothing and Rs. 60 on religious 
ceremonies and festivals. He remits regularly Rs. 20 a 
month to his wife. Is free of debt; is well nourished and 
appears contented. 

Income: Rs. 65 a month. 

Expenditure. 


Quantity 


Cost 


Food 


Rice 

... | basket ... 

Its. a. 

4 8 

P- 

0 

Arhar Dhal 

... 2 visa 

0 12 

0 

Fish, fresh 

... 1 „ ... 

1 0 

0 

Milk 

... 5 „ 

2 8 

0 

Ghee 

... I „ 

3 0 

0 

Salt 

... * „ ... 

0 1 

6 

Tamarind 

... i „ ... 

0 4 

0 

Condiments & spices 

0 12 

0 

Onions 

... 1 viss 

0 6 

0 

Vegetables 


1 0 

0 

Sessamum oil 

... 1 bottle ... 

0 9 

0 

Extras: bread and tea purchased daily 

3 14 

0 

el and Lighting 

Firewood 


1 0 

0 

Kerosene oil 

... 1 bottle ... 

0 3 

0 

Matches 

... ... 

0 1 

0 

"vice 

Barber & dhobio ... 

... 

1 8 

0 
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Quantity 



Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco 

Betel 

Amusements ••• ••• 

Travelling expenses, tram hire, etc. 
Remittance to wife 


Balance in hand 


Coat 

Rs. a. p. 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
20 0 0 

51 6 6 

13 9 6 

Total ... 65 0 0 

Budget No. 12. Enquiry Card 209 of 1923. 

P. is an Uriva (Telugu) Christian convert hailing from 
Cuttack. His wife and 3 children aged 8, 4 and 3 years 
came across with him to Burma 4 or 5 years ago. His 
father-in-law who is an old man is dependent on and is 
living with him. Is a titter-chargeman of motor launches 
in the Government Dockyards and receives a pay of Rs. da 
a month. He pays Rs. 12 a month as rent for 3 rooms 
each 10 ft. by 10 ft.; the accommodation is sufficient but 
bad as apart ’ from having a zinc roof the rooms are in a 
dilapidated state. Water is obtained from a hydrant and 
sanitary surroundings aro fair. He spends annually 
Rs 20 on religious festivals and about Rs. 15 on clothes 
mainly for his wife, as he gets cast off clothing for himself 
and the children. The expenditure is met from borrowings. 
He is in debt, having borrowed Rs. 90 at one anna per 
rupee per month about a year ago, on which he has been 
paying interest. Two of the children are being educated. 

Income: Rs. 62 a month. 


Expenditure. 


Food 


d 


Quantity 

Cost 

Rs. a. p. 

Bice 

... 

... 1} baskets 

9 0 0 

Arhar Dhal 

•*« 

... 3 visa 

12 0 

Atta 


... 4 ,, ... 

1 12 0 

Jaggery 

... 

... 2 ,, 

10 0 

Sugar, refined 

... 

... 1 >» 

0 10 0 
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Quantity 

Cost 



Rs. a. 

Tea 

... 2 bundles 

1 8 

Fish, fresh 

... 1 visa 

1 0 

Fish, salt 

... 1 „ 

1 2 

Beef 

... 1 „ ... 

1 4 

Mutton, goat 

... 1 „ ... 

2 0 

Fowl 

... One 

1 8 

Milk 

... 

4 0 

Ghee 

... 11 visa ... 

5 0 

Salt 

... 1 „ ... 

0 3 

Tamarind 

... ^ ,, ... 

0 4 

Condiments & spices 

0 6 

Onions 

... 1 viss 

0 6 

Potatoes 

... 1 „ 

0 4 

Vegetables ... . 

... 

1 0 

Sessamum oil 

... 1 viss 

1 8 

Fruit 

... 

0 3 

Extras: bread and tea 

... ,,, 

3 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Fuel and Lighting 

Fuel ... ... ... 3 0 0 

Kerosene oil ... ... 4 bottles 0 12 0 

Rent ... ... ... 12 0 0 

Service 

Dhobie and barber ... ... 4 0 0 

Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco ... ... ... 14 0 

Betel ... ... ... 0 4 0 

Education ... ... ... 18 0 

Medical expenses ... ... ... 200 

Amusements, etc. ... ... 14 0 

Interest on loan of Rs. 90 at 1 anna per rupee a 

month ... ... ... 5 10 0 


Total 


69 15 0 


Budget No. 13. Enquiry Card 59 of 1924. 

M., aged 26 years, is a rickshaw puller. An Uriya of the 
Kapulu caste, he hails from Ganjam where his wife lives. 
He occupies a room 10 ft. by 8 ft. with 19 other men and 
pays Re. 1 a month as his share of rent. The room has 
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zinc walls and roof but a wooden floor and is in a dilapidated 
state. There are no proper sanitary arrangements, the pit 
system of latrine being employed. The entire surroundings 
are in a highly insanitary state. He usually hires a 2nd 
class rickshaw at a daily rate of 8 annas and his net 
earnings average Its. 25 a month. He plies his rickshaw 
for "about 8 or '10 hours a day. He is robust and from 
general appearances looks quite healthy. Pie is poorly 
clad, his clothing consisting of a loin cloth, a turban and 
a banian of the cheapest material; hence his annual outlay 
on clothing is small being only about Rs. 5 or 6. He cooks 
his own meals. He sends his wife Rs. 5 every month. 


Income: Rs. 25 a month. 
Expenditure. 

Quantity 


Food 


Rice ... ... J basket 

Arhar Dhal ... ... £ viss 

Fish, fresh ... | 

Fish, salt ... ... £ „ 

Mutton, goat ... ... | „ 

Salt ... ... \ ,, 

Tamarind ... ... \ „ 

Condiments and spices 
Onions ... ... \ viss 

Potatoes ... ... | „ 

Vegetables 

Sessaraum oil ... ... One bottle 

Bread k tea purchased from wayside stalls, 2 
annas daily 


Fuel 

Firewood 
Kerosene oil 

Rent 

Service 

Dhcbie k barber 


1 bottle 


Cost 


Rs. a. p. 

3 0 0 
,030 
0 8 
0 9 
1 0 


0 1 
0 4 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 0 
3 0 
2 0 
8 0 


0 9 0 
3 12 0 


0 8 0 
0 3 0 

1 0 0 


0 8 0 
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Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco 
Liquor, country 
Betel 

Coconut oil 
Remittance to wipe 


APPENDIX IV 

Quantity 


Balance in hand 


Total 


245 

Cost 

Rs. a. p. 

1 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
5 0 0 

21 12 6 
3 3 6 

25 0 0 


On being closely questioned again about his earnings, 
he stated that Rs. 25 was a fair monthly average though 
he admitted that on occasions when business was unusually 
brisk he had made Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 a day, but he considers 
this as a windfall and saves the surplus. Such windfalls 
are however not frequent. 
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Budget No. 14. Enquiry Card 17 of 1924. 

HINDU ST ANLMUH AMM AD AN. 

E. A., a Hiadustani-Muhaminadan, a native of Lucknow. 
He came to Burma with his wife 4 years ago and they have 
one child 3 years of age. His wife’s aged father lives with 
and is dependent on him. He is employed as a foreman 
in a factory on a pay of 11s. 65 a month in addition to 
rent-free quarters, which comprise 2 rooms 50 ft. by 12 ft. 
The house is zinc roofed and walled with a mud floor but 
it has a wooden platform which serves as a sleeping place; 
it is in good condition. Water is obtained from a well. 
He is in debt, having recently borrowed Its. 200 to meet 
domestic expenses at 2£ per cent, per mensem. No part 
of the debt has yet been liquidated but the interest is paid, 
regularly. He spends about Its. 30 annually on clothing 
out of his savings. 


Income: Rs. 65 a month. 


Expenditure. 


Food 

Rice 

Arhar Dhal 
Atta 

Sugar (gur) 

Sugar, refined 
Tea 

Fish, Mutton, Beef... 

Milk 

Ghe 

Salt 

Cond' i ents & spices 
Onion 
Potatoes 
Sessamum oil 
Fuel and Lighting 

Firewood 
Kerosene oil 

Service 

Barber and dhobie 


Quantity 


1 basket ... 

2 viss 

10 „ ... 

2 „ ... 

3 „ ... 

One bundle 
1 viss each 
1 pt. daily 
1 viss 


2 viss 
2 » 

1 „ 


3 bottles 


Cost 

Rs . a. p* 

5 0 0 
0 12 0 
4 0 0 
2 0 
8 0 
2 0 
0 


1 14 
4 0 
0 3 

2 0 
0 12 
0 8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 6 0 

5 0 0 
0 9 0 

2 4 0 
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Quantity 

Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco 

Betel 

Interest on loan of Rs. 200 @ 2J peT cent, 
per mensem ... 

Balance in hand 
Total 


247 

Cost 

Rs. a. p. 

2 0 0 
1 0 0 

5 0 0 

45 0 0 
20 0 0 


65 
1924. 


0 0 


Budget Ko. 15. 

S. H., a Muhammadan, a native of the United 
Provinces, aged 28 years, works as an ordinary labourer in 
a factory. Is married; his wife aged 19 years and child 2 
years old are living with him. He receives a pay of Rs. 15 
a month and is provided free of rent with 2 rooms 50 ft. by 
12 ft. The family though poor, appear happy and con¬ 
tented and manage to live on their income. He is free 
of debt except for a sum of Rs. 10 which he owes a friend. 
The loan, free of interest, was obtained some months ago 
to purchase some necessary clothing for his wife and child. 
He stated that he usually spends Rs. 6 or 7 a year on 
clothing. 

Income: Rs. 15 a month. 

Expenditure. 


Food 



Quantity 

Cost 


a 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Rice 

... 1 basket ... 

4 8 

0 

Atta 

... 24 viss ... 

1 0 

0 

Arhar Dhal 

... 1 viss 

0 6 

0 

Tea 

... 1 small pkt. 

0 6 

0 

Fish, Mutton, Beef 

... 

1 0 

0 

Salt 

... | viss 

0 1 

6 

Condiments and spices 

... 

0 12 

0 

Onions <fc Potatoes 

... 

1 6 

6 

Mustard oil 

... \ viss 

0 14 

0 
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Quantity 


Fuel and Lighting 


Firewood 
Kerosene oil 

Service 

Dhobie & barber 

Miscellaneous Items 

Tobacco 

Betel 

Coconut oil for hair 


2 bottles 


Balance iu hand 
Total 


Cost 


Ks. a. p. 

1 8 0 
0 6 0 


0 5 0 


0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 


13 3 0 
1 13 0 


15 0 0 
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Budget No. 16. Enquiry Card 18 of 1926. 

CHI TTAGONIAN-M UHAMM ADAN. 

M. D., a Chittagonian-Muhammadan, is employed as a 
tiadal in an engineering concern on a pay of Rs. 50 a 
month with free quarters. His family is in Chittagong. 
He earns on an average an additional Rs. 50 a month as 
a tout and as banker for his countrymen with whom he is 
an influential personage. Owns about 20 acres of paddy 
land in his village in India which is worked by the male 
members of his family. Makes only occasional remittances 
to his wife; he sent her Rs. 100 over 6 months ago out o L 
his savings. He spends about Rs. 40 a year on clothing 
He shares rent-free a room 20 ft. by 18 ft. with 3 other 
employees. The barrack is a wooden building, with a 
cement floor and a. tiled roof and is fitted with electiic 
lights. It is in good condition. Water is obtained from a 
tube well in the compound of the works; the latrine has up 
to date sanitary fittings. Details of his income and 
expenditure are: — 


Income: Rs. 100 a month. 


Expenditure. 


Food 


Rice 

Dhal, chana 
Dhal, moong 
Sugar, refined 
Tea, country 
Coffee berries 
Fish, fresh 
Fish, salt 
Beef 
Fowl 

Milk, condensed 
Ghee, 1st quality 
Balt 
Chillies 
Condiments & spices 
Potatoes 


Quantity 

Cost 



Rs. a.p. 

1 basket ... 

7 8 

0 

1 visa 

0 4 

0 

i „ - 

0 4 

0 

3 „ ... 

1 14 

0 

1 tin 

0 8 

0 

1 viss 

0 14 

0 

2 . 

2 0 

0 

1 - 

1 0 

0 

1 „ - 

1 8 

0 

2 „ ... 

3 0 

0 

4 tins 

2 0 

0 

i viss 

2 8 

0 

i . 

0 1 

6 

1 „ - 

0 3 

6 


0 12 

0 

1 viss 

0 5 

0 
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Quantity 

Onions 

... 1 viss 

Vegetables 


Ses8aninm oil 

... 2 bottles 

Extras : bread, etc. 


Fuel and Lighting 

... Free 

Kent 

... Free 

Service 


Dkobie and barber 

• • ♦ 11 

Miscellaneous Items 


Medical fees 

Travelling expenses 
Tobacco, aukha 

Betel 

Amusements 

* * 

Soap, etc. for washing 

Balance in hand .. 


Cost 


Es. a. p. 

0 4 0 
1 0 0 
1 8 0 
2 0 0 


14 0 


1 0 0 
0 8 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 


35 2 0 
64 14 0 


Total ... 100 0 0 
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Statistics of Mortality and Mortality rate among Indian 
races at Rangoon during the period 1911-1929. 


Year 

Hindus 

M 0 HAMM AD ANS 

No. of 
deaths 

Death rate 
per 1006 of 
population 

No. of 

deaths 

Death rato 
per 1000 of 
population 

1911 

... 

4,188 

38-65 

1,670 

30*57 

1912 

... 

3,890 

35-90 

1,425 

26*08 

1913 

... 

3,117 

28*77 

1,320 

24*16 

1914 


3,701 

34*16 

1,467 

26*85 

1916 


3,182 

29-37 

1,266 

2417 

1916 

... 

4,146 

38-26 

1,584 

28-99 

1917 

... 

3,469 

3201 

1,462 

26-76 

1918 

.... 

6,428 

59-32 

2,120 

38-80 

1919 


6,730 

6211 

2,183 

39-96 

1920 

... 

4,803 

44-33 

1,881 

34-43 

1921 

... 

4,747 

37*98 

1,830 

29*54 

1922 

... 

4,927 

39*42 

1,955 

29*94 

1923 

... 

4,536 

36*29 

1,883 

30*39 

1924 


4,417 

35*34 

1,724 

27*82 

1925 

... 

4,622 

36*79 

1,875 

30*21 


Note. —The high mortality in 1918 and 1919 is attribu¬ 
table to a severe Influenza epidemic. The deaths in Ban goon 
from this disease in these two years totalled 3,699 and 
3,336 respectively. 
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Year 

Hindus 

Muhammadans 

No. of 
deaths 

Death rate 
per 1000 of 
population 

No. of 
deaths 

Death rate 
per 1000 of 
population 

1926 

4,566 

36-35 

1,841 

29-66 

1927 

4,246 

33-80 

1,626 

26-20 

1928 

4,168 

3318 

1,739 

2802 

1929 

4,004 

31-87 

1,606 

25-87 













A. Tamil Bice bag Stitcher. Married, family in India. Wages Rs. 20 p. m. 


No. 

Articles of Diet. 

Weight 

OZE, 

Protein 

Gal. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 

Cai. 

Fat. 

Cal. 

Total 

Calorie. 

Vit. A. 

Vit. B. 

Vit. O. 

Lime 

02. 

Iron 

cz. 

1 

Rice, No. 2 Quality 

600*0 

5382*0 

53406*0 

1506*0 

60294*0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0*0720 

0*00540 

2 

Dhal, Artiar No. 2 

67*6 

1438*3 

3764*2 

233*5 

5441*0 

+ 

*f + 

0 

0*0225 

0*00100 

3 

Fish, fresh 

57*6 

729*8 

- 

364*0 

1093*8 

0 

0 

0 

0*0086 

0*00023 

4 

Fish, salted 

28*6 

636*8 

147*2 

34*0 

818*0 

0 

0 

0 

0*0109 

0*00030 

5 

Mutton, Goat 

14*4 

231*4 

- 

648*1 

879*5 

0 

0 

0 

0*0015 

0*00030 

« 

Fowl ... 

9*6 

165*3 

- 

279*7 

445*0 

— 

— 

L _ 

0*0011 

0*00020 

r 

Salt ... 

28*8 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ . 

8 

Tamarind 

28*3 

115-3 

1825*3 

49*2 

1989*7 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

9 

Onions, country ... 

28*8 

43*2 

240*8 

60*8 

344*8 

7 

+++ 

+++ 

0*0138 

0*00017 

10 

Potatoes, country 

28*8 

58*7 

486*4 

8*1 

553*2 

0 

+++ 

-b-f-f 

0*0057 

0*00037 

11 

Oondimeuta & spices 

28*8 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

Sessamutn Oil ... 

19*2 

— 

— 

5061*1 

5061*1 

0 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

13 

Vegetables, -/9/- 

144*0 

217*4 

912*9 

125*3 

1255*6 

+ 

+ 

+ -b 

0*0605 

0*00072 

14 

Bread, -/l/- daily ... 

60*0 

628*8 

3663*0 

223*2 

4515*0 

0 

+ 

0 

0*0220 

0*00060 

16 

Tea, -/l/- daily ... 

260*0 

155*0 

1462*0 

31*0 

1648*0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 


Total 

1395*2 

9801*0 

65907*8 

8629*0 

84338*7 

... 



0*2186 

0*00929 


Available 


64*0% 

8273*2 

95*0% 

62612*4 

oo -a 

, II 

77083*1 








C7t 

CO 


NOTEIn these tobies2589*4 Calories per day. 

0 denotes definitely absent. — denotes no information available.. ? denotes uncertainty ; authorities themselves being doubtful on the point. 

~h denotes present in small quantity. -f-f denotes present in moderate quantity. + 4--f denotes present in good quantities. 
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B. 


Uriya Cooly. Married, wife in India. Wages Bs. 22 p. m. 


Articles of Diet. 


Rice, 2To. 2 Quality 

Dhal, Arhar, 2nd quality 

Pish, Fresh 

Fish, Salted 

Hatton, Goat 

Fowl 

Salt, Liverpool 
Tamarind 

Condiment & Spices 
Onions, Country ... 
Potatoes, Country 
Sessamum Ofl 


Total 


Available 







Weight 

Protein 

Carbo- 

Fat. 

Total 

Calorie. 




Lime 


ozs. 

OaL 

hydrate. 

Oal. 

Cal. 

m a. 

Vit. B. 

Vit. c. 

Iron . 








ozs. 

ozs. 

600*0 

5382*0 

53406*0 

1-306*0 

60294*0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0*0720 

0*00540 

57-6 

1438*3 

3764*2 

238*5 

441*0 

+ 

+ + 

0 

0*0225 

0*00100 

57*6 

729*8 

— . 

384*0 

1093*8 

0 

0 

0 

0*0086 

0*00023 

67*6 

1273*6 

294*4 

68*0 

1636*0 

0 

0 

0 

0*0218 

0*00060 

28*3 

462*8 


1296*2 

1759*0 

0 

0 

0 

0*0030 

0*00060 

19*3 

330*6 

— 

559*4 

890*0 

— 

— 

_ 

0*0023 

0*00040 

28*8 

— 


— 

— 

— 

_ 




28*8 

115*2 

1825*3 

49*2 

1989*7 

— 

_ 

_ m 



28*8 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 



28*8 

43*2 

240*8 

60*8 

344*8 

? 

+++• 

+++ 

0*0138 

0*00017 

28 *8 

58*7 

486*4 

8*1 

553*2 

0 

+++ 

++ 

0*0057 

0*00037 

19*2 

~ 

— 

5061*1 

5061*1 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

984*0 

9834*2 

60017*1 

9211*3 

79082*6 


... 

... 

0*1496 

0*00877 


64*0% 

95*0% 

95*0% 

8750*7 

72060*8 







6293*9 

57016*2 







2402*0 Calories per day. 
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C. Telugu Cooly in a Rice mill. Bachelor. Wages Rs. 82 p, m. 




Weight 

Protein 

Carbo 

Fat* 

Total 

Calorie. 




Lime 

Iron 

No. 

Articles of Diet. 

OZ3» 

Ca 1 . 

hydrate. 

Cal. 

Cal, 

Tit. A. 

Vit. B. 

vit. o. 

CIS. 

ozs. 

1 

Bice, No. 2 Quality 

600*0 

5382*0 

53406*0 

1506*0 

60294*0 

-f 

+ T + 

0 

0*0720 

0*00540 

3 

Dhal, Arhar, 2nd Quality 

57*6 

1438*3 

3764*2 

238*5 

5441*0 

+ 

+ 4- 

0 

0*0223 

0*00100 

3 

Fish, fresh 

57*6 

729*8 

— 

364*0 

1093*8 

0 

0 

0 

0*0086 

0*00023 

4 

Fish, salted 

28-8 

630*8 

147*2 

34*0 

818*0 

0 

0 

0 

0*0109 

0*00030 

5 

Mutton, Goat 

14*4 

231*4 

— 

648*1 

879*5 

0 

0 

0 

0*0015 

0*00030 

6 

Fowl 

9*6 

165*3 

— 

279*7 

445*0 

— 

— 

— 

0*0011 

0*00020 

7 

Salt, Liverpool 

28*8 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Tamarind 

2S*8 

115*2 

1825*3 

49*2 

1989*7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

Condiment & spices 

28*8 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Onions, country ... 

28*8 

43*2 

240*8 

00*8 

344*8 

? 

+++ 

+++ 

0*0138 

0-0001T 

11 

Potatoes 

28*8 

58*7 

486'4 

8*1 

553*2 

0 

+++ 

++ 

0*0057 

0*00037 

12 

Sossamum Oil 

19-2 

— 

— 

5061*1 

0061*1 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

13 

Vegetables, -/8/- 

128*0 

193*3 

811*5 

111*4 

1116*2' 

+ 

+ 


0*0537 

0*00046 


Total 

1059*2 

8994*0 

60681*4 

8360*9 

78036*3 




0T898 

0*00861 


Available 

i 

64*0% 

5756*2 

95*0% 

57647*3 

95*0% 

7942*8 

71346*3 








2378*2 Calories per day. 
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D. Telugu Cooly in a Rice mill. Bachelor. Wages Rs. 20 p. 



No. 

Articles of Diet. 

Weight 

OZ3. 

Protein 

Cal. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 

Cal. 

Pat. 

Cal. 

Total 

Calorie. 

Tit. A. 

Tit. B. 

Vit, c. 

I.ime 

07.S. 

Iron 

OK. 

1 

Rice, No. 2 Quality 

600*0 

5382*0 

53406*0 

1505*0 

60294*0 

+ 

+ -f-b 

0 

0*0720 

0*00540 

2 

Dhal, Arh&r, 2nd Quality 

57*6 

1138*3 

3764*2 

238*2 

5441*0 

-t* 

+ + 

0 

0*0225 

0*00100 

3 

Pish, fresh 

28*8 

364*9 


182-0 

546*9 

0 

0 

0 

0*0043 

0*00012 

4 

Fish, salted 

28*8 

636*8 

147*2 

34*0 

818*0 

0 

0 

0 

0*0109 

0*00030 

5 

Mutton, Goat 

14*4 

231*4 

... 

643*1 

879*5 

0 

0 

0 

0*0015 

0*00030 

6 

Fowl 

9*6 

165*3 

... 

279*7 

445*0 




0*0011 

0*00020 

7 

Salt, Liverpool 

29*8 

... 



... 


• •• 




8 

Tamarind 

28*8 

115*2 

1825*3 

49*2 

1989*7 


... 




9 

Condiment & spices 

29*S 

... 




... 





10 

Onions, country ... 

28*8 

43*2 

240*8 

60*8 

344*8 

? 

-M- + 

+ -H- 

0*0138 

0*00017 

11 

Potatoes 

28*8 

58*7 

486*4 

8*1 

553-2 

0 

+ *f + 

++ 

0-0057 

0-00037 

12 

Sessamum Oil 

19*2 

... 

... 

5061*1 

5061*1 

0 

0 

0 



13 

Vegetables, -/S/- 

128*0 

193-3 

811*5 

111*4 

1116*2 

+ 

+ 

+ -H 

0*0537 

0*00064 

14 

Bread, } a. daily ... 

30*0 

314*4 

1831*5 

111-6 


0 

+ 

0 

0*0110 

0*00030 

16 

Tea, ^ a. daily 

130*0 

77*5 

731*0 

15*5 

824*0 

0 

0 

0 

... 

... 


Total 

1190*4 

9021*0 

63243*9 

8306*0 

80570*9 

... 



0-1965 

0-0088C 


Available 


64*0% 

5773-4 

95*0% 

60081*7 

95*0% 

7890*7 

. 

73745*8 







2453.2 Calories per day. 
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No. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


E. Telugu Clerk in a .Rice mill. Bachelor Wages its. 25 p. m 


Weight 

ozs. 

Protein 

Cal. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 

CaL 

Fat. 

Ca*. 

Total 

Calorie. 

Vife. A. 

Vit. B. 

Vit. C. 

Lime. 

oz& 

Iron 

023 . 

600.0 

£382.0 

53406.0 

1506.0 

60294.0 

f 

++> 

0 

0.0720 

0.000540 

. 28.8 

719.2 

1882.1 

119.3 

2720 

+ 

+ + 

0 

0.0113 

0.00050 

57.6 

729.8 

...* 

364.0 

10.938 

0 

0 

0 

0.0086 

0.00023 

14.4 

318.4 

73.6 

17.0 

409.0 

0 

0 

O 

0.O054 

0.00015 

2S.8 

462.8 


1296.2 

1759.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0030 

0.00060 

57.6 


6128.6 


6128.6 

0 

0 

0 


... 

16.0 

1 4.4 

38.8 

115.2 

1825.3 

49.2 

1989.7 



— 



28.8 

... 


... 







28.8 

43.2 

240.8 

60.8 

344.8 

? 

++ + 

+ + + 

0.0138 

0.00017 

28.8 

58.7 

486.4 

8.1 

553.2 

0 

-f + 4- 

-r + 

0.0057 

0.00037 

28.8 

... 

... 

7591.7 

7591.7 

0 

0 

0 



138.0 

193.3 

84J.5 

111.4 

1136.2 , 

+ 

+ 

+'+ 

0.0537 

0.00064 

28S.Q 

561.6 

826.6 

1460.3 

2848.4 

+++ 

+++ 


0.2419 

0.00029 

1377.6 

8584.2 

65680.9 

12583.9 

86S49.0 

- 

- 

- 

0.4154 

0.00855 


61.0% 

5493.9 

95.0% 

62396.9 

95.0% 

11954.7 

79845.5 








to 

cn 


2C61.5 Calories per day. 
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F. Telugu Cooly. Bachelor. Wages Rs. 15 p. m. 


✓ 

No. 

Articles of Diet. 

Weight 

Q7.g, 

Protein 

Cal. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 

Cal. 

Fat. 

Cal. 

Total 

Caloric. 

Yifc. A. 

Vit. B. 

Vit. 0. 

Lime 

Ozs. 

Iron. . 

07.S. 

1 

Rice, No. 2 Quality 

600.0 

5382.0 

53406.0 

1506.0 

60294.0 

+ 

+ + + 

0 

0.720 

0.00540 

2 

Dhal, Arliar, 2nd Quality 

57.6 

1438.3 

3X64.2 

233.5 

5441.0 

+ 

+ -'r 

0 

0.0225 

0.00100 

3 

Fish, fresh 

28.8 

364.9 

— 

182.0 

546.9 

0 

0 

0 

0.0043 

0.00012 

4 

Fish, salted 

28.8 

147.8 

147.8 

34.0 

818.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0109 

0.00030 

5 

Mutton, Goat 

14.4 

231.3 

— 

643.1 

879.5 

0 

0 

0 

0.0015 

0.00030 

6 

Fowl 

9.6 

165.3 

- 

279.7 

445.0 

- 

- 

- 

0.0011 

0.00020 

7 

Salt, Liverpool 

28.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Tamarind 

28.8 

115.2 

1825.3 

49.2 

198.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

Condiment & Spices 

28.8 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

Onions, country ... 

28.8 

43.2 

240.8 

60.8 

344.8 

? 

+ + + 

+++ 

0.0138 

0.00017 

11 

Potatoes 

28.8 

58.8 

486.4 

8.1 

553.2 

0 

+ + + 

++ 

0.0057 

0.00037 

12 

Sessamum Oil 

19.2 


- 

5061.1 

5061.1 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

13 

Vegetables, -/ 127 - 

192.0 

289.9 

1217.3 

167.0 

1674.2 

+ 

+ 

++ 

0.0805 

0.00055 

14 

Tea, -/-/6 daily ... 

130.0 

77.5 

731.0 

15.5 

824.0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

■- 


TOTAL ... 

1223.3 

8803.2 

61818.2 

8250.0 

78871.4 




0.2123 

0.00841 


Available 


64.0% 

5634.0 

95.0% 

58727.3 

95.0% 

7837.5 

7219S.8 



. 




2406.6 Calories per day. 
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G. Telugu Cooly. Bachelor. Mother living with him. Wages Rs. 20 p. m. 


No. 

Articles of Diet. 

Weight 

ozs. 

Protein 

Cal. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 

'Cal. 

Fac. 

Cal. 

Total 

Calorie. 

Vit, A. 

Vit, B. 

Vit. c. 

Lime 

ozs. 

Iron 

o?s. 

1 

Rice, No. 2 Quality 

1200.0 

10764.0 

106812.0 

3012.0 

120588.0 

+ 

+ + + 

0 

0.1440 

0.01080 

2 

Dlial, Arhar, 2nd Quality 

115.3 

2876.6 

7528.4 

477.0 

10882.0 

+ 

+ + 

0 

0.0450 

0.00200 

3 

Beans -/4/- £ viss 

28.8. 

712.8 

*737.2 

133.9 

583.9 

0 

+ + + 

0 

_ 


4 

Sugar (Gar) 

57.6 

— 

6128.6 

— 

6128.6 

0 

0 

0 

_ 


5 

Tea ... 

16.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 


6 

Fish, fresh 

57.6 

729.8 

- 

364.0 

1093.8 

0 

0 

0 

0.0086 

0.00023 

7 

Fish, salted 

57.6 

1273.6 

294.4 

68.0 

1636.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0218 

0.00060 

8 

Mutton, Goat 

28.8 

162.8 

- 

1296.2 

1759.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0030 

0.00060 

9 

Fowl 

19.2 

330.6 

- 

559.4 

890.0 

— 

— 

— 

0.0022 

0.00040 

10 

Condensed Milk 2 tins 

32.0 

390.4 

2100.8 

84.5 

2575.7 

+ + 

+ 

0 

0.2189 

0.00026 

11 

Salt, Liverpool 

57.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 



12 

Tamarind 

57.6 

230.4 

3650.6 

98.4 

3979.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 



13 

Condiment & Spices 

57.6 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


14 

Onions, country ... 

28.8 

43.2 

240.3 

60.8 

344.8 

? 

+++ 

+++ 

0.0128 

0.00017 

15 

Potatoes, Bengal 

28.8 

58.7 

488.4 

8.1 

553.2 

0 

++ + 

++ 

0.0057 

0.00037 

16 

Sessamum Oil 

38.4 

- 

— 

10122.2 

10122.2 

0 

0 

0 

_ 


17 

Vegetables, */8/* 

128.0 

193.3 

811.5 

111.4 

1118.2 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

0.0537 

0.00004 


Total 

2009.6 

180.663 

129790.7 

16395.9 

104252.8 




0.5167 

0.01607 


Available 


6+0% 

11562.4 

95.0% 

123301.2 

95.0% 

15578.0 

150349.6 








5014.6 Calories per day. 
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MIN ISTfy 




H. Telugu Boatman. Married, Wife in India. Wages Rs. 18 p. m. 


No. 


Weight 

Protein. 

Garbo- 

Fat. 

Total 

Calorie. 




Lime 

Iron 

Articles of Diet. 


hydrate. 


Vit. A. 

Vit. B. 

Vit. C. 





ozs*. 

Cal. 

Cal. 

Cal. 




ozs. 

©«S. 

1 

Rice, No. 2 Quality 

600.0 

5382.0 

53406.0 

1506.0 

60294.0 

+ 

+ + + 

0 

0.720 

0.00540 

2 

Dhal, Arhar, 2nd Quality 

57.6 

1438.3 

3704.2 

238.5 

5441.0 

+ 

+ + 

0 

0.0225 

0.00100 

3 

Fish, fresh 

28.8 

36 4.9 

— 

182.0 

546.9 

0 

0 

0 

0.0043 

0.00012 

4 

Fish, salted 

28.8 

636.8 

147.2 

34.0 

818.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0109 

0.00030 

5 

Mutton, Goat 

14.4 

231.4 

- 

648.1 

879.5 

0 

0 

0 

0.0015 

0.00030 

6 

Fowl ... 

9.6 

165.3 

— 

279.7 

445.0 

- 

— 

— 

0.0011 

0.00020 

7 

Salt, Liverpool 

28.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Tamarind 

28.8 

115.2 

1825.3 

49.2 

1989.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

9 

Condiment & Spices 

28.8 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

10 

OnioDp, country ... 

28.8 

43.2 

240.8 

60.8 

344.8 

? 

+ 4- + 

+++ 

0.0188 

0.00017 

11 

Potatoes, Bengal ... 

28.8 

58.7 

486.4 

8.1 

553.2 

0 

+ + + 

++ 

0.0057 

0.00037 

12 

Ses*amum Oil 

19.2 

— 

— 

5061.1 

5061.1 

0 

0 

0 

— 

- 

IS 

Vegetables, -/12/-... 

192.0 

289.9 

1217.3 

167.1 

1674.3 

+ 

+ 

++ 

0.0805 

0.00096 

14 

Tea, $ a. daily 

130.0 

77.5 

731.0 

15.5 

824.0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 


TOTAL 

1224.4 

8803.2 

61818.2 

8250.1 

78871.5 




0.2123 

0.00882 


Available 


64.0% 

6634.0 

95.0% 

58727.3 

95.0% 

• 7837.6 

72198.9 







2,406.6 Calories per day. 
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. I. Telugu Sweeper. Married, wife living with him. Wages Bs. 18 p. m. 


No. 



Weight 

Protein 

Carbd- 

Fat. 

Total 

Caloric. 




Lime 

Iron 

Articles of Diet. 


OSS. 

Cal. 

hydras. 

'Cal. 

Cal. 

Vlt. A. 

m b. 

Vit. C. 

OSS. 

OZ3. 

1 

Rice, No. 2 Quality 


600.0 

5382.0 

53406.0 

1506.0 

60234.0 

+ 

+ +-;+ 

0 

0.0720 

0.00540 

2 

Dhal, Arhar, 2nd Quality 


57.6 

1438.3 

3764.2 

238.5 

5441.0 

+ 

T *4- 

0 

6.0225 

0.00100 

3 

Fisk, fresh 


28.8 

364.9 

- 

182.0 

546.9 

0 

0 

0 

0.0043 

0.00012 

4 

Fish, salted 


28.8 

636.8 

147.2 

34.0 

818.0 

0 

0 

0 

00109 

0.00030 

5 

Mutton, Goat 


14.4 

231.4 

- 

648.1 

879.5 

0 

0 

0 

0.0015 

0.00030 

6 

Fowl 


9.6 

165.3 

- 

279.7 

445.0 

— 

— 

— 

0.0011 

0.00020 

7 

Salt, Liverpool 


28.8 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Tamarind 


28.8 

115.2 

1825.3 

49.2 

1988.7 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

9 

Condiment & spice6 


28.8 

— 

' — 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ , 

10 

Onions, country ... 


28.8 

43.2 

240.8 

60.8 

344.8 

? 

+++ 

S++ 

0.0138 

0.00017 

11 

Potatoes, Bengal 

... 

28.8 

58.7 

486.4 

8.1 

563.2 

0 

+++ 

++ 

0.0057 

0.00037 

12 

Sessamum Oil 


19.2 

- 

— 

5061.1 

5061.1 

0 

0 

0 

— 

_ 

13 

Vegetables, -/9/- ... 

... 

144.0 

217.4 

1 912.9 

125.3 

1255.6 

•f 

+ 

++ 

0.0605 

0.00072 

14 

Bread, $ a. daily ... 


30.0 

314.4 

1831.5 

111.6 

2257.5 

0 

+ 

; 

0.0110 

0.00030 

15 

Tea, 4 a. daily 


130.0 

77.5 

731.0 

15.5 

824.0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 


Total 

1206.4 

9045.1 

63345.3 

8319.9 

80710.3 




0.2033 

0.00888 


Available 


64.0% 

95.0% 

95.0% 









5788.9 

60178.0 

7903.9 

73870.8 








to 

Oi 


2402.3 Calories per day. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


;lu"u Coolv. Married. W ; fe and 3 children of 6, 4, & 3 yrs. living with him. Wages Us. 24 p. m. 


*8L 

O 

to 



Weight 

Protein 

Carbo- 

Fat. 

Total 

Calorie. 


Vit. E. 

Vit. C. 

Lime 

Iron 

Articles of Diet. 

018. 

Cal. 

hydrate. 

CaL 

Cal. 

Vit. A. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

Rice, No. 2 Quality 

1800.0 

16146.0 

160218.0 

4518.0 

1808S2.0 

+ 

+ + + 

0 

0.2160 

0.01620 

Dhal, Arhar, 2nd Quality 

172.8 

4314.9 

11232.6 

715.5 

10323.0 

+ 

-f-f* 

0 

0.0C75 

0.00300 

Sugar (Gar) 

116.2 

- 

12257.2 

- 

12267.2 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Tea, 1 lb. 

16.0 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fish, fresh 

67.6 

729.8 

- 

364.0 

1093.8 

0 

0 

0 

0.0086 

0.00028 

Fish, salted ... 

67.6 

3273.6 

294.4 

68.0 

1636.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0918 

0.00060 

Mutton, Goat 

28.8 

462.8 

- 

2296.2 

1759.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0030 

0.00C60 

Fowl 

19.2 

330.6 

- 

559.4 

890.0 

- 

- 

- 

0.0022 

0.00040 

Salt, Liverpool 

57.6 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 


Tamarind 

67.6 

230.4 

3650.6 

98.4 

?979.4 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Condiment ASpices 

E7.6 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- - 

- 


Onions, country ... 

57.6 

86.4 

481.6 

121.6 

689.6 

? 

+++ 

4- + + 

0.0276 

0.00034 

Potatoes, Bengal ... 

67.6 

117.4 

972.8 

16.2 

1106.4 

0 

+ + + 

+ + 

0.0114 

0.00074 

Sessamum Oil 

38.4 

— 

- 

10122.2 

10122.2 

0 

0 

0 

- 


Vegetables, -/8/- 

128.0 

193.3 

811.5 

111.4 

2316.2 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

0.0537 

0.00064 

Total 

2721.6 

23885.2 

18997S.7 

17990.9 

231854.8 




0.4118 

0.02275 

Available 


64.0% 

15280.5 

95.0% 

180479.8 

95.0% 

1 170091.4 

1 

312857.7 







7095.2 Calories per day. 
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K. Telugu. Married, Wife and 1 child (3 years),living with him. Wages Rs. 20 plus Rs. 2 for additional work. 




Weight 

Protein 

Caibo- 

Fat. 

Total 

Vit. A. 

Vit. B. 

Vit. C. 

Lime 

Iron 

No. 

Articles of Diet. 

ozs. 

Cal. 

hydrate. 

Cal. 

Cal. 

Calorie. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

1 

Rice, No. 2 Quality 

1200.0 

10764.0 

10G812.0 

3012.0 

120588.0 

+ 

+ + + 

0 

0.1440 

0.01080 

2 

Dhal, Arhar, 2nd Quality 

115.2 

2876.6 

7528.4 

477.0 

10882.0 

+ 

+ 4- 

0 

0.0450 

0.00200 

3 

Fish, fresh 

57.6 

729.8 

i 

364.0 

1093.8 

0 

0 

0 

0.0088 

0.00023 

4 

Fish, Baited 

57.6 

1273.6 

294.4 

68.0 

1636.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0218 

0.00060 

5 

Mutton, Goat 

28.8 

462.8 

— 

1296.2 

1759.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0030 

0.00060 

6 

Fowl ... 

19.2 

330.6 

— 

559.4 

890.0 

- 

- 

- 

0.0022 

0.00040 

7 

Salt, Liverpool 

57.6 

- 

- 

- 


— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

S 

Tamarind 

57.6 

230.4 

3650.6 

98.4 

3979.4 

— 

— 

— 


— 

9 

Condiment & Spices 

57.6 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Onions, country ... 

67.6 

86.4 

481.6 

121.6 

689.6 

? 

+ + + 

+++ 

0.0276 

0.00034 

11 

Potatoes, Bengal ... 

67.6 

117.4 

972.8 

16.2 

1106.4 

0 

+ + + 

x + + 

0.0114 

0.00074 

12 

Sessamnm Oil 

38.4 

- 

- 

10122.2 

10122.2 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

13 

Vegetables, -/14 /- 

224.0 

338.2 

1420.2 

194.9 

1953.3 

* 

+ 

++ 

0.0941 

0.00111 

14 

Tea, -/I/' daily »• 

260.0 

155.0 

1462.0 

21.0 

164$.0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

15 

Bread, -/l/- daily ... 

60.0 

628.8 

3663.0 

223.2 

4515.0 

0 

+ 

0 

0.0220 

0.00060 


Total 

2343.8 

17993.6 

126285.0 

16584.1 

160862.7 




0.3797 

0.01743 


Available 

t ■ 


64.0% 

11515.9 

95.0% 

119970.7 

95.0% 

15754.9 

147241.5 




t 




4908.0 Calorie? per day. 
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L. Telugu. Married. Wife and *2 children 3 and 1 vrs. living with him. Both husband and wife 
are coolies in a Bice mill receiving Bs. 25 and Bs. 20 p. m. respectively. 






Weight 

Protein 

Carbo- 

Fat. 

Total 

Calorie. 




Lime 

Iron 

No. 

Articles of Diet. 


OZ8. 

CaU 

hydrate. 

'Cal 

Cal. 

VH. A. 

Vit. B. 

Vit. 0. 

ozs. 

ozsl 

X 

Rice, No. J Quality 


1800.0 

16146.0 

160218.0 

4518.0 

180882.0 

+ 

+ + + 

0 

0.2160 

0.01620 

2 

Dhal, Arbar, 2nd Quality 


116.2 

2876.6 

7528.4 

477.0 

10882.0 

+ ' 

+ + 

0 

0.0450 

0.00200 

3 

Beans ... 


67.6 

1425.6 

3474.4 

26 7.8 

5167.8 

0 

+ -r + 

0 

— 

— 

4 

Fish, fresh 


115.2 

1459.6 

- 

728.0 

2187.6 

0 

0 

0 

0.0172 

0.00046 

5 

Fish, salted 


57.6 

1273.6 

294.4 

6.8.0 

1536.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0213 

0.00060 

6 

Mutton, Goat 


57.6 

925.0 

- 

2692.4 

3518.0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0060 

0.00120 

7 

Fowl ... 


28.8 

495.9 

- 

839.1 

1335.0 

— 

— 

— 

0.0033 

0.00050 

8 

Salt, Liverpool 

... 

57.6 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


9 

Tamarind 


57.6 

230.4 

3650.6 

98.4 

3979.4 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

Condiment & Spices 


57.6 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

Onions, country ... 

... 

57.6 

86.4 

481.6 

121.6 

689.0 

? 

+++ 

+++ 

0.0276 

0.00034 

12 

Potatoes, Bengal ... 


57.6 

117.4 

912.8 

16.2 

1106.4 

0 

+ + -f 

++ 

0.0114 

0.0O074 

13 

Sessamnm Oil 


38.4 

- 

— 

10122.2 

10122.2 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

14 

Vegetables, -/14/-... 


224.0 

338.2 

1420.2 

194.9 

1953.3 

+ 

+ 

4* + 

0.0941 

0.00112 

16 

Bread, -/!/- daily ... 


60.0 

628.8 

3663.0 

223.2 

4515.0 

0 

+ 

0 

0.0220 

0.00060 

16 

Tea,-/!/-daily ... 


260.0 

155.0 

1162.0 

31.0 

1648.0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

- 


Total 

3102.4 

26159.1 

183165.4 

20297.8 

229622.3 




0.464-1 

0.02386 


Available 


64.0% 

16741.8 

95.0% 

174007.1 

95.0% 

19282.9 

210031.8 







7001.0 Calories per day. 
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APPENDIX VII 

PORT TRUST DEFAMATION CASES 
ACTION BY PORT COMMISSIONERS 

The following Press Communique was issued on 
November 15, 1926, regarding the aetion taken by the 
Commissioners as the result of enquiries instituted at the 
conclusion, in July 1928, of the defamation cases brought 
by Messrs. Cooper and Oehrne, two officers in the 
Commissioners’ Service. 

At the 858th ordinary meeting of the Commissioners 
for the Port of Rangoon held on November 7, 1928.— 
(Present: J. A. Cherry, Esq., c.i.e., Chairman; J. R. 
Turner, Esq., Vice-Chairman; Captain C. R. Goad, 
k.t.m.; H. J. Wilkie, Esq., i.c.s.; J. R. Glascott, Esq., 
c.i.e., m.l.c ; W. W. Nind, Esq.; W. Keay, Esq.; U Ba 
Pe, m.l.c. ; C. G. Wodehouse, Esq.; W. T. Howison, 
Esq.; »T. Fisher, Esq.; T. Corrnack, Esq.; M. L. Burnet, 
Esq.; Virjeebhai Dahya, Esq.; Lee Boon Tin, Esq.; A. G. 
Fraser, Esq ; U Thein Maung, b a., m.m.f.;) there were 
submitted the following: — 

(a) Resolution No. 315 of July 11, 1928, empowering 
the Special Committee appointed under Resolution No. 481 
of November 2, 1927, to hold an inquiry, in the maimer 
contemplated by the provisions of Government of Burma 
G. Circular 18 of 1926, into the conduct of Messrs. H. 
Cooper and C. N. Oehrne, Traffic Manager and Assistant 
in the Traffic Department, respectively. 

(b) Resolution No. 317 of July 20, 1928. appointing 
a Special Committee to inquire into the working of the 
Traffic Department with particular reference to the charges 
made in the judgment of the Appellate Court. 

(c) Report, dated October 22, 1928, by the Special 
Committee appointed under Resolution No. 317 of July 
20, 1928. (This” Committee held 38 meetings.) 

(d) Report, dated October 26, 1928, by the Special 
Committee appointed under Resolution No. 481 of 
November 2, 1927. (This Committee held 33 meetings.) 

I. The Report of the Committee appointed under 
Resolution No. 481 of 1927, sets out the facts and events 
which led to, and the steps taken in the course of, a 
preliminary investigation, in the office of the Commis¬ 
sioners for the Port of Rangoon, into an allegation of 
bribery and corruption in the Traffic department made to 
certain Commissioners by Mr. A. Narayana Rao, m.l.c., 
who produced two books, viz. 

(a) A book hereinafter referred to as 41 the Bribe 
Book ” in which is recorded a number of payments to 
officials and subordinates of the Traffic department. 
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(6) A Guard Book containing chits, unsigned or un* 
initialled save by those by whom issued, relating to certain 
entries in the Bribe Book and said to be, but not in fact, 
vouchers. 

The Bribe Book covers the period from the 17th 
February 1922 to 13th March 1923. The Voucher Guard 
Book covers the period from the end of October 1922 to 
the beginning of February 1923. 

II. At a meeting at the Chairman's office held on 
the 18th August 1927, in the course of this preliminary 
investigation when there were present the following: — 
Mr. J. A. Cherry, c.i.e., Chairman, Port Commissioners; 
Mr. J. Ii. Turner, Vice-Chairman; Mr. A. Narayana Kao, 
m.l.c.; Konala Venkata Beddy. Konala Venkata Reddy 
made Certain specific allegations against Mr. H. Cooper, 
the Traffic Manager, and Mr. C. N. Oehme, the Assistant 
Traffic Manager. It is important to observe that in so 
far as these specific allegations affect Mr. Cooper, they 
relate to a period later than that covered by the Bribe 
Book. 

III. At an Ordinary meeting of the Board of 
Commissioners held on the 2nd November 1927, under 
Resolution No. 481 of 1927, there was appointed, to 
consider the allegations made by Mr. A. Narayana Rao 
and Konala Venkata Reddy against Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Oehme and to make a report thereon to the Board, 
a Special Committee consisting of the following: — 
Mr. J. A. Cherry, c.i.e., Chairman; Mr. J. R. Turner, 
Vice-Chairman; Mr. J. E. Houldey, i.O.s.; Mr. W. Keay; 
Mr. A. Chandoo. 

IV. At an ordinary meeting of the Commissioners 
held on the 6th June 1928, Resolution No. 265 of 1928, 
Mr. W. B. Brander, c.i.e., c.b.e., i.c.s., was appointed a 
member of the Special Committee appointed under 
Resolution No. 481 of 1927, in the place of Mr. J. E. 
Houldey, i.c.s., who had vacated his appointment as a 
Commissioner. 

V. On the 11th July 1928, there was published the 
judgment of the appellate court in the case of Oehme 
versus Konala Venkata Reddy. In its judgment the 
Appeal Court came to the following finding: — 

On the case as a whole we are most strongly impressed 
by the internal evidence contained in the accounts, which 
leaves us in no doubt that exhibits A and B are genuine 
books and related to a widespread system of bribery which 
did in fact exist. The oral evidence in itself cannot be 
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strong and there is something to be said against 
each one of the witnesses. But taking the two sets of 
evidence together we are unable to resist the conclusion 
that the allegations made by the appellants were in fact 
true. 

(Note. — Exhibits A and B are the Bribe Book and the 
Voucher Guard Book referred to above.) 

VI. On the 11th July 1928 there was a meeting of 
the Committee appointed under Resolution No. 481 of 
1927 followed by a special meeting of the Board of 
Commissioners. At the Board meeting it was decided to 
adopt the recommendation of this Committee that 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Oehme be each suspended with effect 
from the afternoon of the 11th July 1928 and that this 
Committee be empowered to hold an inquiry in the manner 
contemplated by the provisions of Government of Burma 
“ G ” Circular No. 18 of 1926. 

VII. As the occasions upon which, an inquiry is 
necessary may not generally be known information is 
detailed below. — 

(a) Under section 27 of the Rangoon Port Act there 
is vested in the Board of Commissioners power to dismiss 

' an officer. 

( b ) Under section 57 of the Rangoon Port Act every 
act of the Commissioners is subject to the approval of the 
Local Government. (This implies that rules relating to 
the conduct and to the dismissal or removal of officers of 
the Commissioners are applicable to these officers to the 
same extent as if they were in Government service.) 

(c) Any officer dismissed has a right of appeal to 
H. E. the Governor and ultimately to H. E. the Viceroy. 

(d) Rule XIV of the Rules made by the Secretary of 
State in Council under sub-section (2) of section 96B of 
the Government of India Act quoted in Government of 
Burma “ G ” Circular No. 18 of 1926 reads as follows.— 

“ XIV. Without prejudice to the provisions of the 
Public Servants Inquiries Act, 1850, in all cases in which 
the dismissal, removal or reduction of any officer is ordered, 
the order shall, except when it is based on facts or conclu¬ 
sions established at a judical trial, or when the officer 
concerned has absconded with the accusation hanging 
over him, be preceded by a properly recorded departmental 
inquiry. At such an inquiry a definite charge in writing 
shall be framed in respect of each offence and explained 
to the accused, the evidence in support of it and any 
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evidence which he may adduce in his defence shall be 
recorded in his presence and his defence shall be taken 
down in writing. Each of the charges framed shall be 
discussed and a finding shall be recorded on each charge.” 

“ Judicial Trial ” in this Rule can have no other 
meaning than the judicial trial of the officer concerned. 

VIII. At a Special meeting of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners held on July 20, 1928, the Commissioners directed 
that Mr. Cooper and Mr. Oehme should be called upon to 
show cause why they should not be dismissed or removed- 

The Commissioners considered the question of dealing 
summarily with these officers but it was felt that such 
action would involve injustice because: 

(a) Mr. Oehme was not oil his trial in his defamation 

case. 

(b) Mr. Cooper was not a party to the proceedings in 
which the Appellate judgment was delivered. 

After full consideration, charges were then framed 
which placed the responsibility on Messrs. Cooper and 
Oehme of rebutting the findings of the High Court in the 
Appellate judgment referred to. The Commissioners 
accepted that judgment as the basis of their Inquiry. 

IX. At this meeting, following the decision aforesaid, 
there was accepted the resignation, as a member of the 
Committee appointed under Resolution No. 481 of 1927, of 
Khan Bahadur Hajee A. Chandoo and it was reconstituted 
as follows: Mr. J. A. Cherry, c.l.E., Chairman; Mr. J. R. 
Turner, Vice-Chairman; Mr. W. B. Brander, c.i.e h c.b.e., 
i.c.s. ; Mr. W. Keay; U Ba Pe, m.l.c.; U Thwin. 

These members were charged with the duty of holding 
the Inquiry decided upon. U Thwin ceased to be a Com¬ 
missioner on expiry of his term of office on September 16, 
1928. U Ba Pe was absent from the last three meetings 
of the Committee owing to ill-health. 

X. While the Commissioners realised that this Inquiry 
with which the Special Committee appointed under Resolu¬ 
tion No. 481 of 1927 had been reconstituted to deal 
would enable them to come to a decision regarding the 
conduct of Messrs. Cooper and Oehme, they could not but 
feel that serious reflections had been cast upon their 
administration of the Port of Rangoon by the statement 
made in the judgment of the Court of Appeal that the 
Bribe Book and Voucher Guard Book were genuine books 
and “ related to a widespread system of bribery which did 
in fact exist.” They therefore determined to institute at 
once an inquiry into the organisation of the Port Traffic 
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'department. And, to this end, under Resolution No. 317 
of 1928, a Special Committee consisting of Mr. J. A. 
Cherry and Mr. W. B. Brander was appointed to 
investigate the administration of that department and to 
examine whether any reorganisation was required. This 
Committee—rightly in the judgment of the Commissioners 
— took a broad view of their duties. They placed every 
section of the activities of that department under the most 
careful scrutiny. They had to determine whether 
incompetence, laxity and mismanagement existed to the 
extent which certain sections of public opinion had 
suggested were prevalent. They came to the conclusion 
that opportunities for the giving and taking of bribes 
which may have existed in past years have been steadily 
eliminated by the adoption of systematic methods of check 
and supervision. Petty gratifications may have been given 
but the Report of this Committee makes it manifest that 
the Commissioners’ policy has been tq take drastic 
measures to stop any form of illegitimate earnings. The 
Report constitutes a complete history and vindication of 
the administration of the Port Traffic department from the 
year 1921 up to date, and shows that the suggestion that 
corruption is rife in the Traffic department is one which 
bears no relation to facts; that the administration of that 
department has been based on sound policy and that every 
regard has b§en paid to the convenience of the public and 
to the conservation of the revenues of the Port. The 
Commissioners accept the conclusions of this Committee 
without reservation. 

XI. Both Messrs. Cooper and Oehme in their defence 
before the reconstituted Committee referred to in 
paragraph IX, pleaded the necessity of a complete and 
expert examination of the Bribe Book and of the books 
produced in support thereof. They, indeed, to a large 
extent based their defence upon information which, at 
their own instance, they obtained from Messrs. Allan 
Cliarlesworth and Company, Chartered Accountants. The 
Committee rightly feeling that they would not be acting 
in accordance with the principles of justice and equity if 
they refused the expert examination asked for and, bear¬ 
ing in mind the consequences which might ensue upon 
wrongful dismissal, decided to call upon Messrs. Allan 
Charlesworth and Company to present them with a report 
on the Bribe Book with special reference to its corres¬ 
pondence with other books of account exhibited in the 
defamation cases. The Committee accepted the view of 
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th$ Chartered Accountants that it is not possible to 
side by side as genuine— 
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accept 


On the one hand 
The Bribe Book (Exhibit A). 

On the other hand 

The Cash Book and Ledger combined 
(Exhibits C and D). 

The problem before the Committee was therefore to 
decide, having regard to the available evidence, whether 
they would accept the one or the other. On the evidence 
before them the Committee considered that there are 
cogent reasons for accepting the view that the Cash Book 
and Ledger contain a true record of the transactions of the 
firm of K. C. V. Reddy and Company. These reasons may 
be summarised as follows.— 

(1) The Cash Book and Ledger are complementary to 
each other and contain within themselves a 
complete system of double entry book-keeping. 
The Bribe Book has no part in that system nor 
can it in conjunction with either of the other two 
books form another complete system. 

(2) Many entries in the Cash Book and Ledger can be 
verified from other sources. 

(3) A prosecution witness and two defence witnesses 
alike testified to the genuineness of these books. 

The Committee accepting the Cash Book and Ledger 
combined (Exhibits G and D) as genuine books of the firm 
of K. C. V. Reddy and Co., rejected the Bribe Book as a 
false book. On the Report of the Chartered Accountants 
and of all the evidence before them the Committee came 
to the conclusion that there was no proof that either 
Mr. Cooper or Mr. Oehme had taken bribes. The Commis¬ 
sioners have no doubt that the Committee could have come 
to no other conclusion. 


After consideration of the reports the Commissioners 
passed the following resolutions: 

(1) The Commissioners adopt the report of the Special 
Committee, appointed under Resolution No. 317 of 1928; 
they agree that the suggestion that bribery and corruption 
is rife in the Traffic department bears no relation to facts, 
that the administration of that department has, since 1921, 
been based on sound policy and that every regard has been 
paid to the convenience of the public and to the conserva¬ 
tion of the revenue of the Port. 


(2) The Commissioners adopt the findings and re- 
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commendations of the Special Committee, appointed under 
Resolution No. 481 of 1927— 

Mr. H. Cooper, Traffic Manager, and Mr. C. N. 
Oehme, Assistant in the Traffic department, are reinstated 
with effect from the afternoon of July 11, 1928, the dato 
on which each was placed under suspension. 

(Messrs. Virjeebhai Dahya, U Ba Pe and U Them 
Maung requested that their dissent from (2) might be 
recorded.) 

Mr. Cooper was not alone charged with reference tq 
the Appellate Court's finding. He was charged also with— 

(а) being in a constant state of indebtedness; 

(б) suppression of borrowings in his disclosures of 
December 1927 to the Committee and thereby deceiving 
the Commissioners, 

These charges relate to matters which are purely the 
concern of the Port Commissioners, but as public interest 
has been aroused they consider it advisable to state their 
reasons for accepting the recommendations of the 
Committee. The Committee have found that Mr. Cooper’s 
indebtedness and periodical extravagances have not been 
such as to bring him within the purview of the Govern¬ 
ment Servants’ Conduct Rules, and have further found that 
Mr. Cooper did not wilfully deceive. Indebtedness such 
as Mr. Cooper's, in the case of a man not in Mr. Cooper’s 
position, might well be innocuous. But an officer who 
fills the position of Traffic Manager in the Port, because of 
his responsible and vulnerable position, must be untram¬ 
melled by debt or extravagant habits. The Committee 
conceiving that it is not the policy of the Commissioners 
to retain in their employ an officer who by reason of 
indebtedness, extravagant habits or otherwise has made* 
himself liable to attack, have recommended that 
Mr. Cooper’s services be terminated. 

The Commissioners accepting this recommendation 
passed the following further resolution: — 

Mr. H. Cooper’s service with the Commissioners be 
terminated forthwith: in lieu of notice six months’ pay is 
granted to him. 
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THE CONCILIATION BOARD AND ITS CONSTITUTION 

Extracts from the proceedings of the Government of 
Burma, Home and Political Department, No. 030, dated 
the 29th May, 1980. 

Resolution —The disturbances which have occurred in 
Rangoon during the last few days had their origin in the 
strike of dock labourers, and it is most important, in the 
interests of law and order, that an honourable settlement 
of that strike should be reached. Personal inquiries made 
by His Excellency the Governor have shown that the 
Burmana who were employed while the strike was on feel 
that they were summarily discharged on Monday morning, 
and the general feeling among Burmans is that there can 
be no proper settlement which does not provide, for a con¬ 
tinuance of a proportion of Burmese labour among dock 
labourers. The concrete suggestion that has been made is 
that a proportion of ships should be allotted to Burmese 
labour, if that labour is available, the rest being loaded and 
unloaded by Indian labour. 

It has been ascertained by His Excellency the Governor 
that— 

(1) The Stevedore Firms, 

(2) The British India Steam Navigation Company, 

(3) The Shipping Agents, 

(4) The Burma Chamber of Commerce, 

(5) The Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 

(0) U Ba Pe, m.l.c., and Mr. M. M. Ohn Ghine, 

ML.C. 

and some other influential Burmese gentlemen are agreed 
in principle that a settlement on these lines offers the best 
chance of composing the situation in Rangoon. Various 
questions, however, still have to be decided. It has to be 
decided, for instance, in what proportion ships should be 
allotted (a) to Burman labour if available, and (b) to Indian 
labour. It is also necessary to decide what machinery 
should be provided to enforce the settlement. Obviously, 
it cannot be left to masters of ships to say whether they 
want Indian labour or Burman labour, and possibly the 
solution lies in leaving the allotment of ships to some 
specified officer or person. 

The Government have no doubt that shipping agents 
would agree to be bound by the orders of such officer, who 
should probably be an officer of Government. It is also 
necessary to work out other details of the settlement which 



has in principle already been arrived at between the parties 
chiefly concerned. 


2. For this purpose His Excellency the Governor in 
Council has decided to appoint, under section 3 of the Trad* 
Disputes Act, 1929, a Conciliation Board to promote a 
settlement on the above lines and to work out the details 
of the settlement. The Conciliation Board will consist of 
independent persons and the following gentlemen have 
agreed to serve:— 

Chairman 

Mr. T. Couper, i.c.s. 

Members 

U Ba Pe, m.l.c., representing Burmese Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Naitram Ram Bux, representing Burma Indian 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. H. B. Prior, representing Burma Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. A. J. Page, i.c.s., Labour Commissioner, Burma. 

Mr. Page will also act as secretary to the Board. 

3. The Conciliation Board is requested to start work 
to-morrow and to submit its report with the least possible 
delay. - 
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REPORT OF THE CONCILIATION BOARD 

Report of the Conciliation Board appointed by Home 
and Political Department Resolution No. CBO, dated the 
29th May, 1930. (Appendix VIII.) 

The Board met at 10 o’clock on the 80th May in the 
office of the Port Commissioners, whose Chairman has 
kindly placed accommodation at its disposal. The Board 
first of all discussed the situation with Mr, Cherry and 
received from Mr. Jeffery, the Traffic Manager, informa¬ 
tion about the ships in harbour and the method of loading 
and unloading these. The Board invited Mr. Mallett, the 
Agent of the British India Steam Navigation Company, to 
confer with it and arranged with him to call a meeting that 
morning of the shipping agents in order that they might 
elect a small representative committee to confer with the 
Board. The Board then met five of the leading stevedores, 
Captain Rushall, Messrs, Comotto, Nichols, Vrasalovich 
and Hurry Krishna Piliay, and obtained their views. They 
stressed the fact that Burmese shipping labour is still un¬ 
skilled and that its use, especially in the expert work of 
stowing cargo, involves heavy loss to them. They pointed 
out that Burmese labour was unorganized and that no one 
would contract to supply gangs and be liable for penalties 
if such contract was not implemented. They mentioned 
that Burmese labourers expected pay on days on which 
they were taken out to ships even if the ship was unable 
to employ them that day. They pointed out that only 
well-trained men could be used as winch and gangway men. 
They asked whether the Burmese labourer while he was 
learning his work would expect the same rate of pay as 
the more experienced Coringhi. With reference to imme¬ 
diate resumption of work they instanced as a difficulty the 
fact that they did not know what cargo would be brought 
alongside ships for loading. 

2. The Board considered the methods of using Burmese 
labour. It thought that at first it would be best employed 
on loading and unloading coastal steamers, which usually 
sail not fully loaded, and in unloading general cargo from 
foreign boats at the wharves. The unloading of machinery 
and iron would be, the Board thought, beyond the power 
of Burmese labour at first. 


8. The Board later met the representatives of the 
shipping, companies, Mr. Mallet, Mr. Hepburn, Mr. Bakshi 
and Mr. Sumuda. They pointed out that they could not 
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finally bind the principals, to whom they had telegraphed 
and whose orders were awaited. They were ready to agree 
to carry on for the next ten days on the same conditions 
as had prevailed in the early period of the strike. 
Eeference was made to the fact that all shipping com¬ 
panies and shipowners would have to share in the employ¬ 
ment of Burmese labour if one were not to be benefited at 
the expense of the other. The Board then invited the 
stevedores to take part in the discussion jointly with the 
shipping agents. 

The following arrangfiments were made:— 

(1) The stevedores agree to employ Burmese and 
Coringhi ordinary shipping labourers on a 50-50 
basis, one ship to the Burmese, the next to the 
Coringhis. If this proves inequitable because 
ships differ in tonnage, adjustment is to be 
made by giving the next ship or ships to the 
labour which has been under-employed. If 
either Burmese or Coringhi labour does not come 
forward in the quantity required, then the defi¬ 
ciency is to be supplemented by employing the 
other labour and the quantity deficient is not 
to be carried forward to the credit of the labour 
which has failed to come forward. The wage 
per day is to be Be. 1-12-0. Continued employ¬ 
ment is to be subject to efficient work and the 
observance of discipline. 

(2) The shipping agents agree to carry on vis-a-vis 
the stevedores for the next ten days on the 
conditions which ruled up to Saturday, the 24th 
May. 

4. By the second agreement the shipping agents in 
effect undertook to save the stevedores from loss under their 
present contracts by reason of the fact that they had under¬ 
taken, under an agreement reached before the Board was 
appointed, to pay Be. 1-12-0 to a labourer for a day's 
work. With reference to the first agreement U Ba Pe, who 
had been present at the meeting of the Burmese labour 
contractors held in the middle of the day, promised to sound 
the Burmese labourers as to the rate of wages to be paid 
until they became adequately expert. 

5. The Board discussed the question by whom the 
adjustment of ships between the Burmese and Coringhi 
labour should be made and decided to leave it to the 
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stevedores at first. It was thought unnecessary for the 
present to constitute a committee to supervise. 

6. The Board then met the leading maistries of the 
stevedoreB, to whom the first of the arrangements set out 
above was explained in detail. The maistries undertook to 
sound their Coringhi labourers with a view to securing their 
return to work at once. They promised to report to the 
Board at 8 o‘clock next morning. 

7. The Board also invoked the help of Raja Reddiar, 

Mr. Venkatasawmy, m.l.c., and Suli Narayan, who were 
understood to possess influence with the Coringhi labourers, 
and after a discussion these gentlemen kindly undertook to 
work at once for a settlement. U Ba Pe promised to 
sound further the Burmese labourers. Thus concluded the 
action which the Board thought could usefully be taken 
that day and it adjourned to the following day, the 31st 
May. 

8. At 8 o’clock in the morning a small gathering 
of Coringhi labourers near Lewis Street Jetty was addressed 
by Naitram Ram Bux on behalf of the Board. The 
maistries and some of the stevedoreB were present as well 
as the other members of the Board. U Ba Pe reported to 
the Board that the Burmese labourers were ready to return 
to work as soon as the Coringhi labourers agreed to 
arrangement (1) made the day before and set out above. 

Raja Reddiar, Mr. Venkatasawmy and Abdul Rahman 
addressed the Coringhi shipping labourers in Lewis Street 
later in the morning and urged them to return to work. 

The labourers said that before coming to a decision they 
would consult some of those who had supperted them in 
the past week. They also promised to hold a large meeting 
in the afternoon and to inform the Board of their 
decision. 

9. From discussions with the labourers it appears that 
they have a grievance about pay. The system is to pay 
them as soon as all the work on a ship is finished. It thus 
happens that some of them have cot. yet been paid for a 
period which they did on a ship three weeks ago before the 
strike, because that ship is not yet fully loaded. A further 
grievance is that the maistries through whom the stevedores 
disburse their wages to the labourers do not pay them at 
once. The labourers desire to be paid direct by the 
stevedores and either daily or weekly* Also we are credibly 
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informed that one of the stevedores has not. paid his 
labourers for three months. 

10. The meeting held in the afternoon on the open 
space at Lewis Street Jetty was largely attended by 
perhaps 2,000 labourers. It was addressed by Raja 
Reddiar, Messrs. Yenkatasawmy, Abdul Bari Chowdhury, 
Tilly Khan, U Ba Pe and V. M. Abdul Rahman. At the 
end of the meeting the labourers by acclamation expressed 
their intention of returning to work to-morrow morning. It 
is understood that they desire police protection for their 
houses while they are at work. 

11. The Board desires to express its appreciation of 
the work done by the speakers whose names are given in 
the last paragraph and who not only at but before the 
meeting worked to bring about a settlement. We desire 
also to express our thanks to Mr. Cherry, who has been 
very helpful to us by placing information before us and in 
numerous other ways. 


T. COUPER 
H. B. PRIOR 


NAITRAM RAM BUX 
BA PE 
A. J. PAGE 
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RANGOON RIOTS l ENQUIRY COMMITTEE AN1> ITS CONSTITUTION 

Extracts from the proceedings of the Government of 
Burma, Home and Political Department, No. C30, dated 
the 5th June, 1930. 

Resolution .—His Excellency the Governor in Council 
has decided to appoint a Committee to enquire into and 
report on the origin of the recent disturbances in Eangoon 
and the methods taken to deal With them. The Committee 
will be at liberty to make such suggestions for future action 
as may seem germane to its enquiry. 

2. The following gentlemen have kindly consented to 
serve on the Committee: — 

Chairman 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Brown, Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 


Members 

The Hon’ble U Pu, m.l.c., Bar-at-Law, President of 
the Burma Legislative Council. 

Mr. N. M. Cowasjee, Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. H. B. Prior. 

Mr. A. J. Page, i.c.s., will be Secretary to the 
Committee. 

8. The enquiries of the Committee will be conducted 
in camera , but the Secretary will issue each day a summary 
of the proceedings. The Committee's report will be pub¬ 
lished in due course. 


4. The Governor in Council has decided to prescribe 
this procedure for the following reasons: In the first place, 
it will generally be recognized that the composition of the 
Committee is in itself a guarantee that the enquiry will be 
thorough and impartial. Secondly, while the Government 
hope and believe that the bitterness engendered by the 
disturbances between the two communities principally con¬ 
cerned is dying down, he is not prepared to take the risk 
of keeping that bitterness alive and even of exacerbating 
it by allowing reports of the evidence tendered to the Com¬ 
mittee to be published daily in the Press. Thirdly, he con¬ 
siders that it will facilitate the work of the Committee if 
witnesses have reason for confidence that their evidence 
will neither incriminate them nor lead to reprisals. 

5. The Committee will announce later when and where 
it proposes to begin its enquiry. 


UIHIST^ 
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REPORT OF THE RANGOON RIOTS ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 
Extracts from the proceedings of the Government jrf 
Burma, Home and Political Department, No. 189-LdU, 
dated the 11th August, 1930. . .. 

Bead:—Homo and Political Department Resolution 
No. C30, dated the 5th June, 1930.* 

Read also:—Letter No. 1524-1L-30, dated the 29th 
July, 1930, from the Secretary, Rangoon Riots Enquiry 
Committee, forwarding the report, of the Committee. 

Resolution. —The Committee appointed by the Local 
Government to enquire into the causes of the disturbances 
which took place in Rangoon at the end of May last and 
the measures taken to deal with them, has made a very tu I 
enquiry and has presented a lucid report. It is to be 
regretted that the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce 
should have withheld evidence which they professed to have 
at their disposal, but the report contains no indications that 
such evidence would have added materially to its complete¬ 
ness or reliability. , 

2. Paragraphs 2 to 4, 15 and 16 of the Report and 
Appendix I deal with the origin and beginning of the fight¬ 
ing. The fighting started with a quarrel between Coringhi 
labourers and Burman would-be labourers at Lewis Street 
Wharf in which it is clear that the Coringhis attacked the 
Burma ns, -whom they largely outnumbered at the time. 
The material was inflammable; but as the Committee show 
in paragraph 16 of the report, feeling might, have been 
prevented from running so high, and the originating quarrel 
might probably have been avoided, by greater care and fore¬ 
thought on the part of the shipping agents in the matter of 
dispensing with the Burmese labour which had been 
employed during the strike and the re-introduction of 
Telugu labour, and by closer touch with the police, ine 
Committee see no reason to believe that any premeditated 
political influences were behind the disturbances. 

8. The fighting quickly became sporadic throughout the 
town The situation was a novel one for the police and, as 
the Committee point out in what they themselves consider 
their most important criticism, they lacked a suitable form 
of organization to deal at the outset with its difficulties, 
which were outside all previous experience. More systematic 
arrangements were, however, evolved in the course of the 
disturbances, and the experience gained has already been 
applied to the elaboration of a system on the lines suggested 

* Appendix X. 
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by the Committee, capable on any future occasion of being 
put into operation at once. 

4. Of the other criticisms levelled against the police, 
the only one that the Committee find to be definitely 
justified is the statement that parties of police from time to 
time remained inactive when disturbances were committed 
in their sight and failed to interfere where their interference 
was obviously called for. The Committee find that on the 
first day there were a number of instances where small police 
parties without officers proved themselves ineffective 
witnesses of violence. They surmise that this was the 
result of misinterpreting of orders warning them against 
reckless action, and the lack of a sufficient number of 
responsible officers. The criticism that the police showed 
favouritism to Burman rioters appears to have risen largely 
from the fact that the attitude of the Coringhis to the police 
was throughout hostile, whereas that of the Burmans was 
not. The Committee record the opinion that the police 
torce in the main wholeheartedly did its best to cope with 
the disturbances in an impartial spirit. 

5. The Government endorse the remarks made by the 
Committee regarding the credit due to all ranks of the police 
—both civil and military—for the gallantry and untiring 
devotion to duty w'hich they displayed throughout the dis¬ 
turbances; as also the commendation which they bestow 
upon the Cameron Highlanders, the Auxiliary Force, the 
special constables and the large number of non-official 
gentlemen ‘both Burman and Indian—who rendered such 
valuable assistance in the restoration of peace. 

6. The suggestions made by the Committee for the 
strengthening of the police force, both in officers and in other 
ram*8, and on numerous minor points, will receive the very 
careful consideration of the Government. 

7. The Government desire to place on record their deep 
senBe of gratitude to the Hon ’ble Mr. Brown and to the other 
members of the Enquiry Committee for the care and 
thoroughness with which they have conducted their enquiry 
and for their clear and obviously impartial report. 

Report ok the Disturbances in Rangoon during 
May, 1930 

On Monday, 26th May, last, very serious rioting broke 
out in Rangoon mainly between the Burmese and Telugu 
communities, and we have been appointed by His 
Excellency the Governor in Council to enquire into the 
cause of the disturbances and the measures taken to deal 
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with them. We are also invited to make such suggestions 
for further action as may seem germane to our enquiry 

We were directed to hold our proceedings in camera 
and at the outset of the enquiry we decided (by a majority) 
that Advocates should not be allowed to be present 
throughout the proceedings. We however stated that we 
should welcome the appearance of Advocates to represent 
the views of any community or body of persons and their 
presence during the examination of any witnesses they 
might be desirous of calling. At a preliminary stage of our 
enquiry the Advocate who appeared for the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce stated to us that the Chamber had a consider¬ 
able body of evidence to tender, but we regret that the 
evidence was not placed before us by him. 

We have had 21 sittings for the taking of evidence and 
have examined in all 152 witnesses, of whom 69 are Indians 
and 96 Burmans. We have also received a large number 
of written statements from witnesses. Our thanks are due 
to the public generally for the large amount of help given 
us. Non-official witnesses were asked by us whether they 
agreed to having their names published in the press as 
having given evidence and no names were published without 
thoir consent. We have refrained from mentioning the 
names of non-official witnesses in the Report. Our sittings 
were held in the Committee Room of the Rangoon Municipal 
Corporation, and we tender our thanks to the Corporation 
for their courtesy in placing their room at our disposal. 

Narrative of Events 

2. Before offering any general criticism or expressing 
any general opinion on the points referred to us for enquiry, 
we think it will be convenient to set forth such a general 
outline of the relevant facts as seem to us to be established 
with reasonable clearness by the evidence we have taken. 

Until May of this year the shipping labour of the port of 
Rangoon had been for many years generally in the hands of 
Telugus from the Madras Presidency who in Rangoon are 
ordinarily known as Coringhis; the number of such labourers 
actually employed would be on the average about 2,000, but 
the actual number employed at any one time would fluctuate 
considerably according to the season of the year. The total 
number of workers Amongst whom the work Was distributed 
would greatly exceed this figure. The basic rate of pay 
received by the workers was Re. 1*8 a day, but this does 
not mean that the individual worker received JRs. 45 a 
month or anything like that sum. The labour was entirely 
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casual labour and striking an average throughout the year, 
an individual cooly probably did not obtain more than about 
12 to 10 days' work in a month, or not much more than 
Rs. 20 in pay. The system under which the coolies are 
employed and the rate of wages paid to them is fixed, is 
somewhat complicated. The British India Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company, which owns a far bigger proportion of the 
shipping in the port than any other one company, employs 
its own labour through its own stevedoring staff. The other 
shipping companies mostly arrange for their labour with 
firms of stevedores, of which there are five in Rangoon. In 
the majority of cases the stevedores enter into direct con¬ 
tracts with the owners in Great Britain or elsewhere. The 
arrangement generally in force has been that the stevedores 
have agreed to supply labour at so much a ton of cargo 
handled, and the engagement of labour and payment of 
cooiy wages has been left entirely to them. It is obvious, 
however, that any general increase of the rates of wages 
must ultimately fall on the shipping companies. 

3. On the 6th May last there was a general stoppage 
of work in the loading of ships in the port of Rangoon. No 
previous complaints had been made by the coolies as to the 
conditions under which they were working, and in its origin 
this stoppage w r as clearly due to a hartal declared on 
account of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi which was knowm in 
Rangoon in the afternoon of the 5th May. A few hours 
afterwards there was a serious earthquake in Rangoon which 
accentuated the feeling of unrest. As to the development 
of the situation in the next few days the evidence is some¬ 
what uncertain. A few gangs returned to work for the 
British India Steam Navigation Company on the night of 
the 6th, and the next day a larger number worked for the 
Company. So far it does not appear that there had been 
any general demand for an increase of wage. Demands 
had however been made in some quarters for an increased 
rate of wage, and on the morning of the 7th one of the 
stevedores agreed to pay his labourers at the rate of 
Re. 1-12-0. The result was that on the 8th no labour was 
procurable at the old rate of Re. 1-8-0, and the rest of the 
shipping in the harbour lay idle. On the 9th May at the 
meeting of shipping agents and stevedores it was agreed 
that no more than the original rate of Re. 1-8-0 should be 
paid, and that evening the stevedores w'ho had paid 
Re. 1-12-0 came into line with the others. From that 
date there w r as a general strike amongst the Telugu shipping 
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coolies in the port. A suggestion that an increase of two 
annas should be granted was made but apparently did not 
at the time reach the ears of those ultimately responsible. 
Por some days cessation of work on the ships in port was 
general. Steps w r ere then taken to recruit Burmese labour. 
Burmese labour was first actually employed by one of the 
stevedores on the 14th, and within a few days of this it was 
employed generally. By the 22nd there are said to have 
been as many as 2,000 Burmese coolies employed. The 
men were however entirely untrained and congestion of the 
shipping in the river continued to increase. On about the 
22nd the Scindia Steam Navigation Company announced 
its intention of granting an increase of four annas. The 
other shippers then reconsidered the question and at a 
meeting on Saturday, the 24th, they came to a unanimous 
agreement jo grant the extra four annas. Some six years 
ago a similar strike had occurred among the shipping 
labourers and Burmese labour had been employed. When 
the strike was over the strikers had been re-emploved and 
the Burmese labour dispensed with. During the recent 
strike the possibility of there being a recurrence of this 
procedure had been taken up by certain Burmese news¬ 
papers. When on the 24th May the shippers agreed to 
give the increase of four annas, there appears to have been 
some sort of-understanding that Burmese labour should not 
be dispensed with entirely. But the understanding was of 
the vaguest nature. The British India Steam Navigation 
Company did in fact continue to employ some Burmese 
labour on the Sunday night and Monday. But as regards 
the other companies, the matter was left to be dealt with 
by the stevedores. On the Sunday the Telugu coolies had 
a meeting at which they decided to accept Re. 1-12-0 and a 
number of them actually went out to work that night. In 
one case we have evidence that Burmans and Coringhis 
worked that night in the same ship and that there was no 
sign of ill-feeling between the two communities. 

4. The chief employer of labour amongst the stevedores 
had however apparently decided to employ only Coringhi 
labourers on the Monday morning. He was at‘the Lewis 
Street Wharf early that morning and told off a certain 
number of Coringhis for work in the ships. Meanwhile a 
number of Burmans also appeared on the scene and a 
quarrel arose between the Burmans and the Coringhis. We 
have had a large amount of evidence as to the actual origin 
of this quarrel which we will discuss later. For the present 
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it is sufficient to say that the quarrel rapidly developed into 
a general fight in the neighbourhood of the jetty between 
Coringhis and Burmfcns. At about the same time a number 
of Burmese labourers had come in the- usual manner to the 
B. I. offices in Sparks Street to obtain work. There they 
were attacked by Coringhis. It is quite clear that at a 
very early stage of the proceedings the Burmans were hope¬ 
lessly outnumbered and had to flee in various directions for 
safety. The streets in which Coringhi labourers chiefly 
resided*were close by and it was not long before very large 
numbers of them, probably thousands, were on the streets. 
Meanwhile there had been one or two attempts to call up 
the police by telephone but by the time these calls were 
answered, the situation appears to have been entirely out of 
hand. From now onwards it is difficult to give a concise 
and continuous narration of what took place. The situation 
developed So rapidly and in such an alarming manner that 
within a very short time the whole of Rangoon was involved. 
The first fighting on the wharf and near the B. I. offices 
appears to have taken place at about 5 or 5-15 a.m. There 
is no evidence of any fight originating between shipping 
coolies at any other wharves. But we have evidence that 
by 7-30 a.m. an angry crowd of Coringhis was creating a 
disturbance in Lanmadaw. At 7-15 a.m. a number of 
Coringhis estimated at over a hundred strong were stoning 
a bus in 92nd Street not far from the Royal Lakes. And 
at about the same time there were disturbances in 
Pazundaung. The Commissioner of Police, Mr. Merrikin, 
was first communicated with soon after 6 a.m., and arrived 
at the Sule Pagoda at 6-25 a.m. where he found a crowd of 
excited Burmans who apparently formed a large portion of 
those who had been driven away from the wharf. They 
stated that they had been assaulted by Coringhis and that 
one of their number had been killed. The Burmans were 
then induced to go inside the Pagoda for safety. By this 
time there was a party of about 16 European sergeants and 
80 Indian constables protecting them. There were crowds 
of Coringhis moving about in an excited condition in all 
directions. A fight took place between some 30 or 40 
Burmans and a number of Coringhis in Dalhousie Street to 
the east of Phayre Street. The police intervened and 
escorted the Burmans to the Sule Pagoda. By this time 
most of the Burmans in the neighbourhood had taken 
refuge in the precincts of the Pagoda. Steps were then 
taken to send the Burmans congregated there, back to their 
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houses. Buses were commandeered and they were sent off 
in parties to Tam way, Kemmendine, Pazundaung and other 
outlying parts o£ Rangoon. Police officers were sent with 
the buses to protect them. Aa the situation then appeared 
this was obviously the correct course to pursue. It is how¬ 
ever unfortunately clear that the Burmans on returning to 
their homes spread stories, for the most part largely 
exaggerated, as to what had taken place at the wharves, and 
it was not long before some of them returned with large 
reinforcements probably very often in the buses in which 
they had been sent away. The stories most widely pre¬ 
valent, and which appear to have been mostly responsible 
for the trouble that ensued, were that Burmese women had 
been seriously maltreated by the Coringhis, and later on 
that the Coringhis had attacked the Botatoung Pagoda. 
Both these stories were almost certainly gravely ex¬ 
aggerated. We have bad evidence that one Burmese 
woman, a bazaar seller, was assaulted on the wharf. But 
even if this evidence be accepted, it does not show that 
she was badly hurt. We have had no evidence to show 
that any attempt at outrage was ever made on any 
Burmese women, or that any of them were severely 
damaged. Nor do the hospital figures as to casualties 
include a single case of a Burmese woman. Nor was there 
any serious attempt on the Botatoung Pagoda. On this 
point we have the evidence of not only Mr. Lutter, 
Superintendent of the Traffic Department of the Port 
Trust, but also of Burmese witnesses. At about 10-30 a.m. 
a crowd of Coringhis was proceeding along the Strand 
Road, and threw stones at some Burmans who had taken 
refuge in the Pagoda precincts or a kyaungdaik* nearby. 
There was no attempt by the Coringhis to attack the 
Pagoda itself or to throw stones thereat. This incident 
occurred at a somewdiat later stage than that to which we 
have arrived in our narrative, but we mention it now as we 
think it played a considerable part in arousing Burmese 
feeling in the course of the day. 

Effect of Outside Influence on the Riots 
15. A large amount has been said as to the extent to 
which political or outside influences showed their effects in 
the incidents leading up to the riots and in the history of 
the riots themselves. It has been suggested that they 
played a very large part in the strike causing discontent 
generally amongst the coolies and in preventing them from 

* A rest-house attached to a Pagoda or monastery. 
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going back to work after the riots. We have endeavoured 
to discover what truth there is in these suggestions so 
iar as they are pertinent to our enquiry, but the results of 
our efforts have been for the most part negative. It seems 
clear that the strike originated in a *hartal called for 
political motives. There is evidence that as the strike 
developed the maistries lost control over the coolies. On 
the night before the hartal some of the Coringhi coolies did 
take part in a demonstration, but we have had no evidence 
of any real substance that after the first few days the strike 
was other than an economic one. We express our opinion 
elsewhere that the fight on the Monday morning was not 
premeditated. . We have had a certain amount of evidence 
of people wearing Gandhi caps visiting Coringhi quarters on 
Monday, but we have no reason to believe that on that day 
political influences were at work. On the second day, some 
Chulias and Hindustanis, and also some people wearing 
Gandhi caps were seen to be mixed up in the crowd of 
Coringhis This was particularly noticeable in the incident 
which ended in the firing at the corner of Mogul and Fraser 
Streets on Tuesday morning. As to whether the outbreak 
on this occasion w r as due to outside encouragement or to 
other causes we have had no satisfactory evidence, but 
we think that the severe treatment which the Coringhis 
had received on Monday may well have been the reason for 
the support given to them by some outsiders on Tuesday. 
The occasions on Tuesday night when the Coringhis poured 
out from their streets and attempted to break into the main 
streets were m our opinion due to the panic stricken state 
m winch they were and their readiness to take alarm at the 
very slightest cause. A consideration of the causes under- 
lying the reluctance of the coolies to return to work is out- 
sicjo the scope of our enquiries. There can, however, we 
think, be no doubt that the Coringhi population generally 
was thoroughly terrified by Monday night and that the state 
of terror continued for a long time. That this is so is 
evident from the very large numbers of those who took the 
first opportunity to leave Rangoon for their native country 
We have given figures on this point in Appendix! ix At 
this season of the year there is always a large exodus of 
1 elugu labour from Burma, but it appears that in the six 
weeks beginning from the first week of June, 1930, there 
was a decrease in the Telugu population of Burma of 
approximately 20,000 more than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

* A stoppage or cessation of business. + Not reproduced. 
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16. The cause of the riots is, in brief, clearly the 
trouble connected with shipping labour culminating in a 
communal fight between Barmans and Conngms on 
Monday morning. We do not think that political move¬ 
ments had much direct connexion with the trouble. It 
was almost certainly the keeping of a hartal on the Otti 
May that originally initiated this strike and with a little 
more united and delicate handling at the first we think the 
development of the strike could have been avoided. At u 
later stage it became an economic strike. Whether the 
shipping companies were well advised in the first place to 
employ Burmese labour and, in the next place, having 
employed this labour finally to accede to the demand of 
the Coringhi coolies, we do not think it is for us to express 
an opinion. But having decided that the increase should 
be given, we are of opinion that more trouble should have 
been taken to ensure that the re-introduction of Coringhi 
labour should be peacefully carried out. On account of 
the dual system of control with regard to labour, the 
shipping agents generally do not seem to keep sufficiently 
*in touch with the labour market. It must have been clear 
that, since the beginning of the strike, there was a general 
feeling of unrest amongst the Coringhi coolies. In 1924 
there had- been a somewhat similar strike during which 
Burmese labour was employed and which ended peacefully. 

But there was far more reason to apprehend trouble in 
1930 than in 1924. We think that some concerted action 
should have been taken by the Shipping Agents generally 
to avoid trouble aud that it should not have been left 
entirely to the stevedores to make their own arrangements. 
We further think that action should have been taken to 
inform the Police of the developments and to ask for the 
taking of special measures on Monday morning. It is 
quite true that there had been little or no serious quarrel 
between Burmans and Cor in gh is before. A movement had, 
however, been started for encouraging shipping labour, and 
it was obvious that the position was fraught with danger. 
It is easy to be wise after the event. But we think that 
by the exercise of more foresight on the part of the Shipping 
Agents and of the Police, the comparatively small measure 
of precaution that was necessary might have been taken. 
Mr. Merrikin told us that he knew about midday on Sunday 
that the Coringhis were returning to work and that ho was 
advised by Mr. Sadiq Ali, District Superintendent of Police, 
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Ea8t Rangoon, that there was no likelihood of any trouble. 
It is clear that he misjudged the situation, and we think 
that it would have been a wise precaution to have arranged 
for a comparatively small body of Police under a responsible 
officer to be on the wharves on Monday morning. Had this 
been done it. might have been possible to suppress the 
trouble at the commencement. A few constables had in 
fact been placed on special duty from Barr Street Police 
Station since the beginning of the strike. But they had no 
officer senior to a Head Constable in charge, and clearly 
proved ineffective. The actual start of the riot we deal 
with in Appendix I. It is not quite certain who threw the 
first stone, but it is quite clear that the Coringhi coolies 
were mainly responsible for the outbreak of the trouble at 
the start. 

APPENDIX I 
Actual Start of the Riots 
The evidence as to the exact circumstances under which 
the fighting began on the morning of the 26th is somewhat 
conflicting. It is clear that it began in the neighbourhood 
of Lewis Street jetty and Sparks Street. We have evidence 0 
of two separate cases of fighting. The one occurred just 
outside Lewis Street jetty, the other in front of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company's office in Sparks Street. 
It is not very clear from the evidence which incident 
occurred first, but it is probable that the original outbreak 
was at Lewis Street jetty. As to this outbreak we have the 
evidence of five Burruan and six Indian witnesses. It is 
clear that at an early hour that morning a number of 
Burmans collected at the corner of the small maidan in 
front of Lewis Street in the hope that they would be able 
to obtain work. Meanwhile Coringhis collected on the jetty 
and some gangs of them were actually allotted work there 
by one of the stevedores. It is probable that the Coringhis 
in this neighbourhood considerably outnumbered the 
Burmans at this time. According to the Burman witnesses, 
it was the Coringhis who first started to throw stones and 
before long the Coringhis collected sticks and drove the 
Burmans away. One Burman witness tells us that there 
was a conversation at which the Coringhis complained of 
the Burmans accepting Re. 1-8-0 plus food instead of 
Be. 1-12-0. The Indian witnesses say that it was the 
Burmans who first started stoning. Two of the six Indian 
witnesses were only just passing by and did not really 
know how the affair started. Another was hit by a stone 
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on the head and did not know much about the fighting. 

The other three Indian witnesses give more definite 
evidence as to the Burmans having started the stoning 
but cannot give any satisfactory reason for their doing so. 
According to Saw Po Han. the Karen Sub-Inspector of 
Police, who arrived on the scene about 5-20, the story 
he heard then was that the Coringhi coolies had jeered at 
the Burmans for not getting work and that two Coringlus 
had bumped against one of the Burmans. A similar story 
was told to Mr. Harris, a clerk in the Port Trust, who 
arrived on the scene soon after 5-30. The first senior 
Police Officer to arrive on the scene was Mr. Phipps, 
District Superintendent of Police, Itiver Division, to 
whom Saw Po Han told tlie same story as he told to us. 

Both parties no doubt threw stones almost immediately, 
but the balance of evidence is, in our opinion, in favour of 
the view that the trouble was started by the Coring his. 
Whatever may have been the case, as to the fight on the 
wharf, it is quite clear that it was the Covinghis who were 
responsible for the other fight opposite the British India 
Steam Navigation Company's office. As to this we have 
the evidence of the Cargo Superintendent, the Assistant 
Cargo Superintendent, and the Superintendent Engineer 
of the B. I., who were all disinterested witnesses on this 
point. They all live in the building where the offices are 
situated. They were all aroused at an early hour of the 
’ morning. The two last named saw Coringhis coining along 
Sparks Street armed with sticks. Their evidence shows 
clearly that the Burmans were collecting outside the office 
for the purpose of obtaining work and were perfectly 
peaceful until they were attacked. It also seems clear 
from their evidence that the first attack took place not 
later than 5-15 a.m. We are, however, of opinion that 
this attack was probably subsequent to and the direct 
consequence of the trouble at Lewis Street wharf. It is 
true that some of the witnesses as to this incident fixed 
the time of the first outbreak on the wharf as late as b 
o’clock but we do not think that too much attention 
should be given to the exact hour named by the witnesses. 

At the end of May it would be getting light at 5 o clock. 

We have independent evidence that not long after o the 
disturbances in front of Strand Koad were m full swing. 

One witness, who says that he saw both incidents, states 
distinctly that the attack in Sparks Street was after the 
outbreak on the whaif. We have evidence that m the early 
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morning coolies were seen outside their houses in Sparks 
Street armed. We think the probability is that when the 
first outbreak occurred at the jetty, the alarm was com¬ 
municated to the coolies resident in Sparks Street and that 
the attack outside the B. I. office was made partly by the 
recruits so obtained and partly by Coringhis coming from 
the wharf. Previous to Monday morning there is little or 
no evidence as to any friction between the coolies of the 
two races. Before the trouble started a certain number of 
Burmans had gone out to work on the river together with 
Coringhis from this very quarter. We do not therefore 
think that there was any premeditation on either side. The 
Coringhi coolies were no doubt, after being without work 
for so long, in a very unsettled state of mind, and ready to 
break out on small provocation. They no doubt resented 
the idea of Burmans taking their place during the strike, 
and immediately the first quarrel arose, the feelings of the 
Coringhi coolies generally in the neighbourhood were rapidly 
inflamed. There can be no doubt that in a very short time 
the Coringhis enormously out-numbered the Burmans and 
started assaulting them in an indiscriminate manner and 
the Burmans had to flee in all directions. 

APPENDIX VI11 

Number of Deaths Resulting from the Riots 
The figures we have received from the General Hospital, 
Rangoon, show that throughout the course of the riots the 
number of victims attended to there amounted to 830. 
Fifty-two of these cases proved fatal. There were also 42 
dead bodies brought in to the mortuary, bringing the total 
death-roll up to 94. There were also 159 more cases dealt 
with in the Rama Krishna Hospital, of which 3 proved 
fatal, and two cases of injury were reported from Inseiu. 
It has been suggested that these figures do not in fact 
approximate to the correct figures for those who met their 
deaths in the riots, and we have considered this question 
with special care. Dr. Dalai, Health Officer of the Rangoon 
Corporation, has given evidence as to the procedure to be 
followed before a burial can take place in Rangoon. If the 
dead body is not sent from the hospital mortuary, the 
Medical Registrar must issue a burial pass before the body 
can be disposed of. During the riots a certificate from the 
Police that death waB due to the riots would be considered 
sufficient. A pass is only issued on production of a medical 
certificate as to cause of death, or after a Medical Officer of 
the Corporation has examined the body. Only 3 deaths 
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appear in the Corporation Register as the results of the 
riots in addition to the hospital figures. In recognized 
burial-grounds no burial or cremation is allowed without a 
pass. In closed burial-grounds no burials or cremations 
are allowed at all, and Dr. Dalai is of the opinion that he 
would hear of it if any dead bodies were disposed of in 
such places. Leaving for the present out of account 
corpses in the river, the only possible way that such 
corpses could be disposed of without coming into the official 
figures are: — 

(1) by false certificates as to cause of death 

(2) by secret burial or cremation, and 

(3) by removal secretly outside Rangoon. 

The figures under (1) can safely be taken to be very 
small. We have had no evidence of any sort that secret 
burial or cremation did take place, or that dead bodies were 
secretly removed outside Rangoon. Dr. Dalai’s evidence 
show r s that the disposal by the one method will be very 
difficult, and it does not seem likely that dead bodies would 
be removed secretly on any large scale. It may be that it 
happened in a few cases where the victims were JBurmans 
who had friends or relations outside Rangoon, but the 
ordinary Coringhi cooly has no such friends or relations, and 
we can think of no reason why steps should be taken to 
remove the corpses of Coringhi coolies secretly. These 
deaths were largely the result of sudden attacks immediately 
after which the assailants decamped. These assailants 
would certainly not be likely to remove the bodies nor can 
we think of anyone else who w r ould be likely to do so. The 
total numbers of deaths according to the official figures are 
94 from the General Hospital, 3 from the Corporation 
registers, and 4 from the Rama Krishna Hospital, or a total 
of 101. If the river be left out of account, it is in our 
opinion very unlikely that the actual number of deaths 
exceeded these figures by any large amount. There remains 
for consideration the question of the number of persons who 
were drowned or whose bodies were disposed of in the river. 
Colonel Owens, who was in charge of the mortuary at the 
General Hospital at the time, is very emphatic that he 
received no dead bodies of persons whose death could be 
attributed to drowning as a result of the riots. We do not 
think that there can be any doubt, on the evidence before 
us, that there were some cases of death by drowning. The 
evidence that a large number of Coringhis were pushed or 
driven into the river at and near Stevenson Street jetty is 
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rwhelming. As we have already stated, tbe number of 
those who went into the river has almost certainly been ex¬ 
aggerated. There is however a large body of evidence as to 
corpses being seen between high and low water mark near 
the jetty the next morning. One or two witnesses say that 
so many as 16 bodies were seen there. Here, again, there 
is probably great exaggeration, but that some bodies were 
seen on Tuesday, we consider to be established. We also 
have it in evidence from a number of witnesses that bodies 
were seen floating in the river on different days after this. 

There is no evidence of any other case in which any 
victims of the* riots were thrown into the river except on 
Tuesday at the time of the attack on the Aliy Molla Mill at 
Pngundaung. The evidence as to this episode is indirect, 
and we consider it likely that more than two met their death 
from drowning on that occasion. As to the deaths in the 
river from the Stevenson Street affair on Monday, it is 
impossible to make any exact estimate. The evidence 
before us is to the effect that the corpses of persons drowned 
in the river would usually rise to the surface in a day or two. 
It is also in evidence that later on the corpses would sink 
again, but as to the length of time that they would remain 
above water there is a conflict of evidence. Colonel Owens 
is of opinion that they would not sink for a very long time, 
and that the great majority of such bodies would be washed 
ashore. The ordinary work of collecting corpses from the 
river was disorganized during the riots. But had there been 
corpses there in any large numbers, some must have 
remained floating till after normal conditions had been 
restored, and it is inconceivable that no such corpses should 
have been recovered. The conclusion we come to therefore 
is that though there were some cases of death by drowning, 
which do not appear in the official figures, the number of 
such deaths was not very large. We think that 15 to 20 
may be taken as a maximum figure. 

The result is that in our opinion the total number of 
deaths as a result of the riots probably was about 120. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BURMAN 

THE NEED FOR TRAINING 

Much has been said and written within the past year on 
the subject of the inefficiency of Bunnans generally for 
work and of the necessity for their training in order to 
make thorn efficient units in present-day commercial and 
industrial life. Curiously enough, no thought or considera¬ 
tion was given to the subject all these years either by the 
Burmese leaders or by those professing to have the wel¬ 
fare of the Burman at heart. If the thought ever occurred 
to anyone it was quickly passed over and forgotten. At all 
events no serious effort appears to have been made by any¬ 
one to remedy this unsatisfactory economic position of the 
Burmese. The matter came unexpectedly into prominence 
only thirty months ago as a sequel to the communal 
riots in Rangoon in May, 1930. -Burmese public opinion 
suddenly realized that the opportunity, which was now 
presented, for pressing the claims of Burmans for a recog¬ 
nized share in the labour sphere, was too valuable to be 
thrown away. Feeling, ran high and there was considerable 
agitation for the employment of Burmans not only as dock 
labourers, but in almost all branches of public utility. This 
suddenly awakened Burman aspiration, for their larger 
employment naturally met with much public sympathy 
and in the anxiety to satisfy such demands it was entirely 
forgotten that the Burman by habit or environment or 
training was not fitted for the work. Not only did the 
responsible authorities thus fail to appreciate their respon¬ 
sibility in the matter but what was still worse, they 
neglected to take steps to train young men so as to make 
them efficient workmen—a remissness which led to much 
criticism of the unfitness of Burmans. 

It has been pointed out on the platform and in the" 
Press that if Burmans are to compete successfully on equal. 
terms with other communities in commercial and industrial 
activity, it is absolutely essential to initiate- and put into 
train, with the least possible delay, some practical scheme 
for training Burmans so as to make them efficient not only 
in business methods but in other spheres of activity a* 
well. A curious misapprehension appears however to exist 
in certain circles that- because Burmans are the pre¬ 
dominant race in the land this fact in itself is sufficient to 
give their claims for employment first consi derat ion. 
Nothing could be more fallacious than this. Undue 
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seems to bo placed on the fact that they possess the 
voting power. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
the knowledge of the possession of economic power un¬ 
doubtedly exercises a dominant influence in the political 
world and that the mere possession of voting power 
cannot in itself beBtow political or economic power. When 
therefore economic power and voting power are opposed to 
each other not only is progress retarded but ultimate dis¬ 
integration will ensue. The one is a corollary of the other 
and both must go together. With the imminent separa¬ 
tion of Burma from India the problem becomes more 
insistent. 

So far public attention has been directed to only one 
aspect of the problem in which Burmans need to be trained, 
and that was in business methods. This obviously can 
only apply to the class of Burmans who have received a 
good education and whose latent abilities are at present 
lost to the Province and to business alike. Besides, owing 
to the limited scope offered by business enterprises, only 
a small percentage of the educated class can expect to 
secure responsible and lucrative positions. By all means 
let educated Burmans be trained in practical business 
methods. It will make them self-reliant and provide them 
with a new avenue for the employment of their dormant 
talents which at present seek expression in the overcrowded 
professions. Further, such training will in course of time 
enable this class to acquire independence and provided they 
can command the necessary capital, to set themselves up 
as owners or principals of successful commercial enter¬ 
prises. But there are other directions where also the need 
for training is of equal, if not of greater, urgency. One 
such avenue of employment is as dock labourers. At the 
present moment dock labour, including wharf and 
stevedoring coolies, gives work to between 4,000 and 6,000 
labourers and till very recently the work was performed 
ont.irelv by immigrant Indians. In view of the magnitude 
and importance of dock work and the possibilities that are 
likely to follow the separation of this Province from India, 
it would be useful and instructive to briefly survey the 
position in the light of the employment of Burmans as dock 
labourers. 

Work as dock labourers is not foreign to the Burman. 
In the early days when Kangoon was still a Burmese city 
old residents recall the time when all the labour on the 
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docks was performed by Burmese coolies. As Rangoon 
gradually began to change from a Burmese town into an 
Indian city, the evolution of the Indian cody began. The 
process was slow at first but with the. passage of time 
economic pressure began to operate and the labouring class 
of Burmans began to drift into the districts to return to, 
or to take up, work on the land as agriculturists or agri¬ 
cultural labourers. At first the transition from Burman to 
Indian was so gradual that it was hardly perceptible, but 
it soon became so marked that just as the people were 
beginning to notice it the transition was complete. This 
economic evolution is true not only as regards Rangoon, 
but practically of every other town of importance in this 
Province. When therefore the opportunity, referred to 
above occurred, Burmese leaders had little difficulty in 
getting together bands of young men to take up work at 
the docks. It has been argued that this readiness on the 
part of the Burman indicates his willingness and desire, to 
work provided he is given the chance. This is only partly 
true. It is true because the Burman will work; it is not 
true because the Burman works only after a fashion and 
according to his own notions as to what constitutes work. 
It is not a libel to state that the average Burman labourer 
is lackadaisical and that he requires to be thoroughly 
aroused to realize that the. future prosperity of the people 
and of the Province lies in the direction of real work and 
service. But the crux of the trouble is that because partly 
of hi8 conservatism, partly of his lethargy, the result of the 
habit of long years of idleness, and partly of his lack of 
knowledge- and training, the Burman labourer is not at 
present within measurable distance of the Indian coolie in 
the point of industriousness and efficiency. These are un¬ 
palatable facts, it is true, but they must be stated, and 
fairly and squarely faced if the Burman is to be improved 
as a wage-earner. It is only by recognizing its faults and 
shortcomings and rectifying them that a nation can pro¬ 
gress. Progress lies in the direction of efficiency. 

Dock labour, as stated above, gives employment to 
several thousands of people all the year around. Till some 
30 months ago Indian immigrants provided all such labour 
exclusively. Burmans are now doing this work—loading 
and unloading ships. This fact is not disputed, but can 
it be stated on equally solid grounds that they are per¬ 
forming it with the same degree of efficiency and economy 
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as Indians ? The answer is an ' emphatic No. Any 
stevedore who is not afraid to tell the truth for fear of 
hurting the susceptibilities of Burmans must admit that 
the Burman dock labourer is more expensive comparatively 
than the Indian coolie. Roughly a Burman dock labourer 
is only 40 per cent, as efficient as his Indian confrere. 
This was understandable in the beginning when Burmans 
were new to the work. The period of probation ended long 
ago, but generally speaking there has not been that im¬ 
provement that one is justified in expecting. An Indian 
gang of dock labourers of normal strength is capable of 
producing an outturn of from 150 to 300 tons per shift 
according to the nature of cargo handled. The general 
average may be placed at 250 tons per gang compared with 
about 180 tons done in the same time by an equal number 
of Burman dock labourers handling an identical class of 
cargo. It is true that twelve months ago the general 
average of Burmans was round about 90 tons. What is 
the explanation for this marked difference in output? The 
answer is lack of training in the correct methods of hand¬ 
ling cargo and the absence of method. In course of time 
the Burmans may become as efficient as the Indian, but 
the point is that economic waste must continue before that 
ideal stage arrives. 

The moral effect of the disparity in outturn was dis¬ 
quieting. Apart from the fact that the employment of 
Burmans was more expensive, their comparatively lower 
outturn of work had a bad influence on Indian dock labour¬ 
ers, who soon showed a tendency to lower their output. 
One stevedore admitted that his Indian gang who formerly 
produced an outturn of 200 tons had lowered it 
bv some 60 per cent. Stevedores are paid by shipping 
companies on a tonnage basis but they pay their labour 
a daily rate of wages. It does not need a mathematician 
to calculate the loss that the employment of Burman 
labour entails. Stevedores came to the conclusion that 
they could not continue this losing game indefinitely and 
there was much uneasiness in stevedoring circles. The 
situation became so intense that representations to steam¬ 
ship companies were contemplated demanding revised 
term8 of agreement as regards payment for work done, or 
in the alternative to pay labour on the tonnage basis 
calculated cm the actual amount of work done, or to decline 
to employ Burman labour. A grave situation was 
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fortunately averted in time by the good sense exhibited by 
the Indian gangs who no doubt were advised by their 
leaders to bring their outturn up to the old level of ex¬ 
cellence. No thanks are, however, due to the Conciliation 
Board which arranged a settlement of the 19o0 dock 
trouble on a fifty-fifty basis. There is little doubt that the 
policy of the Board was faulty, for it faded to recognize 
the fact that Burmans were not qualified for this parti¬ 
cular kind of work and what was still worse it did not 
arrange any scheme for training Burmans so as to make 
them fitted to compete with Indians on equal terms. 

During the 1924 strike of shipping labour, one or two 
European Stevedores endeavoured to employ Burman 
labour, but the result from the point of efficiency and 
economy was far from satisfactory. At that time, many 
having the interests of the Burman at heart endeavoured 
to impress on several prominent Burmese leaders that 
advantage should be taken of the situation caused by that 
strike to train Burmans in dock work, but nothing came o 
that suggestion principally because, it was explained, there 
was no one available at the time sufficiently experienced to 
undertake the training. At that time the 
of opinion was that it would be a waste of tune, money 
and energy to train Burmans as they wo«M not take to 
the work as a permanent means of livelihood. Pei hap 
the leaders themselves were doubtful on the P 01 “ t and 
allowed themselves to be swayed by <h S 1 °gSS“V h J h ^ w 
considerable section of public opinion still holds this vie 
cannot he denied. It is argued that the existing ecormimo 
stress is the real factor which has kept them at the wo K 
Song alone will show whether or not thisview.s 

justified. However this may be, had it been P 0BBlbl ® 
to commence the t raining of Burmans a large and efficient 
£dy of men trained in dock labour would now bo ava^le. 
This question of training was again raised about 1twenty 
months aeo but the matter was once more shelved, ibe 
an Labour Bureau has been doing good work in re- 

Burman Labour wu be ^ nQ traming 0 n 

Indians on the fifty-fifty basis was promulgated, the pnn- 
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cipals of tEis firm immediately decided to give their per¬ 
sonal attention to training Burmans. They had the fore¬ 
sight to realize that this was absolutely necessary if they 
were not to suffer Iobs on their contracts. Accordingly, 
they set out to recruit men and to give them a practical 
training in all the detail i of the work. Their gaungs or 
gang headmen also received a thorough training. The firm 
insisted from the first on a steady improved outturn being 
maintained and as a consequence their gangs soon became 
capable of producing practically the same outturns as the 
Indians. In some cases at present it is even slightly 
higher. No difficulty has been experienced in recruiting 
all the Burman labour needed and in retaining, their 
services. The men understand what is required of them 
and rarely is there a lapse on their part. Besides they 
appear contented. The wise policy of this firm has repaid 
them a hundred-fold for the time and labour expended in 
training the gangs, by the increased efficiency obtained at 
no sacrifice of economy. Other stevedores, unfortunately 
are not in the same happy position but the fault is theirs. 

The Burman has to be first taught that to work is noble 
and that sustained effort is the only sure road to success. 
He must be made to understand the fundamental fact that 
to compete, and compete successfully, on equal terms with 
the Indian he must work steadily and diligently and give 
up altogether his present habit of spasmodic effort. He 
must learn to discipline himself and understand that he 
has much to learn. As soon as Burman labourers realize 
the truth of these fundamental facts the easier will it be 
to give them an efficient practical training. The first step, 
therefore, should be in the direction of educating the 
Burmans in the virtues of discipline, obedience and honest 
work. They must be educated and trained to give up their 
present casual and indolent habits. Once this is achieved 
the rest will follow. The task is clearly a difficult one, 
but it is by no means impossible of attainment. Discre¬ 
tion should be exercised in selecting the right type of men 
for training. It is useless to attempt to mould unsuitable 
material. If therefore the right type is selected half the 
difficulty will have been overcome. The opportunity exists 
and full advantage should be taken of it. It may be too 
late to do so later on. We commend these views to the earn¬ 
est consideration of Burmese leaders. Is not the future pros¬ 
perity of the people worth the trouble and effort needed? 
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RANGOON LABOUR HOUSING BILL 
.Resolution by His Excellency the Governor in Council 
No. 390/V/29, Miscellaneous Department, dated Rangoon, 
the 26th January, 1932. 

In introducing the Rangoon Labour Housing Bill in the 
Legislative Council Session of August, 1931, the view of 
Government was that the question of housing labour in 
Rangoon is one of extreme complexity and that the most 
practicable way of dealing with it would be to pass an Act 
authorizing the Rangoon Development Trust to proceed 
with housing schemes and providing them with a fund for 
the purpose by means of taxation. Criticism of the Bill 
took the view that the proposed tax would impose the whole 
cost upon Indian labour and that no part of the cost was 
to be contributed by the Corporation of Rangoon or the 
Port Trust or employers of labour. After, discussion in the 
Legislative Council it was decided that the Bill should be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion. The Gover¬ 
nor in Council has decided that the most expeditious course 
for the purpose of arriving at satisfactory conclusions will 
be to adopt the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India that the line of action and the share 
to be taken by the parties concerned should be determined 
at a Conference. 

2. The Conference will have to deal with two main 
divisions of the problem: — 

(1) Rest Houses for temporary accommodation, and 

(2) Housing for more permanent occupation. 

The Conference in dealing with both these main divi¬ 
sions should take account of sanitation, medical attention, 
marketing, and other social and religious requirements. 
Under each of the main divisions it will be necessary for the 
Conference to consider the problem under the following 
heads:— 

(a) for what class of persons accommodation is to be 

provided; 

(b) on what scale the scheme for rest houses or for 
# permanent housing should be framed; 

(c) the kind of accommodation; 

(d) the location; 

(e) management; 

(f) the cost of providing and of management; 

(g) whether accommodation should be free; 
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(b) by what parties and in what shares the cost be 
borne and whether taxation should be specially 
imposed or assigned. 

3. The Conference will consist of the following 
members: — 

The Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects), 
Burma, Chairman; 


The Director of Statistics and Labour Commissioner, 
Burma; 

The Chairman, Rangoon Development Trust, Rangoon; 

The Director of Public Health, Burma; 

The Commissioner of the Corporation of Rangoon; 

The Chairman, Port Commissioners, Rangoon; 

Representatives of employers: — 

Mr. R. T. Stoneham, m.l.c., nominated by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce; 

U Ba Glay, Managing Director, Sun Press, Ltd-, 
Rangoon, nominated by the Burmese Chamber of 
Commerce; 

Mr. S. C. Ganguli, Messrs. S. B. Neogi Sc Co., 
Rangoon, nominated by the Burma Indian Chamber 
of Commerce; 

Members representing the needs of labour: — 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, Rangoon; 

Mr. E. P. Pillai, m.l.c., Rangoon; 

U Thein Maung, ll.b., Barrister-at-Law, Rangoon, 
nominated by the Burmese Labour Bureau, 
Rangoon; 

Mr. A. L. Gordon Mackey, Professor of Economies, 
University of Rangoon; 

Mr. S. G. Grantham, i.c.s., Director of Statistics and 
Labour Commissioner, Burma, will be the Secretary 
to the Conference. 
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Graph 1 

CHART SHOWING INDIAN & FOREIGN IMMIGRATION & EMIGRATION BY SEA AS RECORDED 
AT THE TORT OF RANGOON DURING THE TWENTY YEARS (1906—lv26) 
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Graph 2 


CHART SHOWING INDIAN IMMIGRATION &, EMIGRATION BY SEA AS RECORDED 
AT THE POllf OF RANGOON DURING THE THIRTEEN YEARS (1913—1925) 
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Graph 4 

CHART SHOWING STATISTICS OF MORTALITY <fe MORTALITY RATE AMONG INDIAN RACES 

AT RANGOON 

DURING THE PERIOD 1911—1925 
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